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they were using, of precisely -the same mate and 
appearance with that which they had always used. 
Their officers endeavoured to persuade the\men to re- 
turn to obedience, and hoped at first that they had 
succeeded. Some of the native officers promised to 
set the example next day of firing the obnoxious ^sar- 
trjdges. Next day, however, when the men, were 
drawn out for this purpose several of the sepoys ‘called 
out to the native officer, who was preparing to fire, • 
that it was useless, for even if he used the cartridge 
they would not. Hearing this he also desisted, and 
the whole corps being manifestly in a state o^mutiny, 
the fact could no longer be concealed, and came to the* 
knowledge of Sir Henry Lawrence. Immediately 
Brigadier Gray received orders to parade the regiment, 
make every possible explanation, and induce the sepoys, 
if possible, to return to their duty. This was done, but 
the attempt failed. When called «&pon to state wHat 
w&» their objection to use the cartridge, the men "re- 
plied that other regiments had taken objection to 
them and so must they. 

All attempts to restore the regiment to obedience 
having failed, Sir Henry Lawrence resolved to employ 
force against them, and to disarm them. This wall the 
more ne^fts^ary, for the mutineers lost no time in seek- 
ing the aid and support of the 48th N. I. in canton- 
ments. On the morning of the 16th they addressed a 
missive to that regiment, and sent it to one of the 
soobalidars. It was stated in the Hindoo letter that 
they had taken this step from religions considerations, 
and they called on the 48th as their “ elders” or “ su- 
periors” to support them. Fortunately no one was 
Tould immediately who could re^d the note; aaj&it 
Tell into the hands of th^young sepoy who was \ titer, 
im the office of the Adjutant Lieutenant Smith. Per- 
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ceiving its seditious import lie told the soobahdar that 
it could not he read aloud, and then both proceeded to 
deliver it up to the adjutant and commanding officer. 
It whs- How evidently necessary to act with decision. 
Accordingly Sir H enry Lawrence ordered the European 
Infantry and guns, two regiments of N. I., and the 
7th Light Cavahy, with Grail’s Horse, to march upon 
the mutineers. The orders were issued late on Sun- 
■ day, the J Oth of Ma} r , and it was not till past nine 
o’clock at night that the force assembled at the lines 
of the mutineers. These, after proceeding to the 
extreme'of insolence, threatening their officers with 
, 'violence, and arming themselves, had afterwards 
lowered tl'air tone, when they learned the prepara- 
tions which were being made to coerce them. 

We found them drawn up by a bright moonlight in 
line. The guns were placed opposite to them, and they' 
and the European-Infantry were so disposed as to be 
able to turn then- fire upon the regular native regiments * 
should they fail in their duty. Sir Henry Lawrence with 
* his staff occupied the space between the guns and the 
mutineers. Some little delay occurred while the last- 
arrived corps were closing info their place, during 
whltb, by some mistake, one of the artillery serjeants 
lighted a port fire. The guns were loaded^udd stand- 
ing as we were with Sir Henry Lawrence between them 
and the mutineers, our position was not exactly com- 
fortable. In the uncertain light of the moon some 
mistake might have occurred. Certainly so thought 
the mutineers, for not many moments elapsed after 
the lighting of the port fire before they were seen to 
be running. Gaps first appeared here and there in. 
th^lite, and thenffche great mass ft the regiment, 
jbroip and fled? About ISO men stood still.* A* 
squadron of the 7th Light Cavahy galloped off tof^ 
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intercept the fugitives. Sir Henry rode up to the 
men that remained, and bade them lay down on the 
ground their muskets and accoutrements.*? The order 
was at once obeyed : the men laid down they: pieces 
and took off their cross-belts, with subdued exclama- 
tions of “dye Company ki,”* “ Jye Company Baha- 
door ki.”f They w r ere then told to go to their lines, 
guards of the 4th 0. I. Infantry and Gall’s I. 
Cavalry, both of which had behaved well, were placed : , 
and the affair was over. Before two in the"*morning 
the troops had returned to their several lines. Dur- 
ing the next few days a court of inquiry sat to inves- 
tigate the causes and particulars of this mutiny ; but. 
were able to discover little. The European officers ' 
indeed could indicate those men who took the most 
conspicuous part in the outbreak, and these were put 
in irons. The weather having greatly increased in 
heat. Sir Henry Lawrence now left the ^Residency, and 
-removed to a bungalow belonging to the Chief Cqp> 
missioner in the cooler Muriaon cantonments. 

Having thus vigorously put down the first overt 4 
act of mutiny, Sir Henry applied himself to con- 
ciliate the native soldiery by every means in his 
power. Instructions were addressed to* the civil 
officers to give precedence of hearing to those cases in 
which a sepoy was a party, and the Chief Commis- 
sioner himself not unfrequently visited the native 
lines and hospitals, and conversed familiarly with the 
men. A few days previously a sepoy of the 13th 
N. I. had shown marked fidelity. Two natives from 
the city had gone down to cantonments, and endea- 
, voured to tamper with the men of the 13th H. I. 
Thgy recommended them to mutiny, and said that 

* a Victory to the Company.” * 

t “ Victory to the illustrious Company / 5 
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there were those in the city who would reward 

them well. The sepoy pretended to consent, and to 
aecompany*them to the city; but leading them by 
the dioijse of his officer, Captain Gcrmon, he made 
them ^prisoners, and reported their treason. It was 
resolved to reward publicly this man, and the soobah- 
dar and men of the 48th, who had surrendered the 
letter addressed to the regiment by the mutineers of 
the 7th O. I. Infantry. A public durbar was accord- 
ingly hell at the Chief Commissioner’s residence in 
cantonments, on the 12th of May, which was attended 
by all the chief civil and military officers. Chairs 
were provided in the garden grounds for all the native 
officers of the troops in cantonments, who were ad- 
dressed by Sir Henry in a speech well suited to the 
occasion. They were reminded of the paternal care 
with wlrich the. British Government had always 
treated them, and how carefully all interference with 
their religion had been avoided. Mussulman rulers, 
at Dehli have persecuted Hindoos, said Sir Henry, 
Hindoo rulers at Lahore have persecuted the Mussul- 
mans ; but the British Government has ever extended 
equal toleration to all. The history of a hundred 
years, said he, should teach them the falsehood of those 
who would now deceive them with assertions that the 
Government entertained designs against tTieir caste. 
He pointed out the vast power of England ; and 
lastly, appealed to them not to endamage the glory 
and good name borne by the Bengal army for a hun- 
dred years. Dresses of honour and purses of money 
were then bestowed upon those persons who had 
merited reward. After which the durbar rose, and we 
mixedwith tbe native officers, forming^arious groups, 
amHffi^cussing *the momentous events of the timg. 
The Dealing of these men was then decidedly favour- 
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able. Most of them eagerly declared tneir own 
attachment, and the part which they either had taken, 
or were willing to have taken, in the suppression of 
the recent mutiny. A number of sepoys were* stand- 
ing round the space appropriated to the durbar. , We 
subsequently learnt that the remarks which ^hey 
were overheard to make, were of a different character ; 
and that they attributed the whole proceeding to^our 
fears. 

During the first days of the month we ha!?l heard 
of the refusal of the 3rd Light Cavalry at Meerut to 
use the cartridges which had been served out to them 
early in the month. It was known that a reference 
was pending on the subject, and some anxiety was 
felt as to the result ; when on the 13th of May, a 
message from the Lieutenant-Governor at Agra by 
electric telegraph, announced the fact of a serious 
mutiny having taken place. All the native regiments, 
'at' the station were stated to have mutinied, ’and afteff 
committing incendiarism and murder, to have marched 
towards Dehli. This news was indeed appalling. It 
was felt that a great crisis was at hand, in which the 
capital which we held was sure to be involved. Sir 
Henry’s thoughts were mainly occupied in revolving 
how best to turn to advantage the priority of infor- 
mation which had thus been gained by aid of the tele- 
graph; how best to anticipate the ill effect which that 
intelligence, when it became generally known, would 
have on the minds of the native soldiery. 

It appeared to him necessary at once to dispose ol 
the case of the 7th 0. 1. Infantry which was on hand, 
and to reassure the minds of the majority of the 
rues? of the regiment, whom he had decided not. tc 
jmnfeh with severity. The Court (5f Inquiry £had 
elicited little. Tire native officers and men appearec 
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to be too closely banded together to afford hope of 
further discovery.* The Chief Commissioner, therefore, 
disposed o^it himself. The ringleaders, to the number 
of about forty, were kept in irons, and the rest of the 
mutineer regiment was paraded at the Jloosa Bagh 
in company with the 4th 0. I. Infantry, the first of 
course without arms ; the latter carrying their muskets. 
These they were harangued by Sir Henry, who reduced 
all the native officers, dismissing most of them, and 
promoting a few who had behaved well. The rest of 
the men he pardoned, and directed that they should, 
till further orders, do duty without arms. Their arms 
r he promised should be restored to them when they 
had deserved it by their good conduct. The 4th 
0. I. Infantry were praised, and several native officers 
of that regiment were promoted. 

Sir Henry Lawrence’s mode of treating this first 
case of mutiny was, in my judgment, eminently judi- 
«ipus. To have dismissed the privates would Iftrffc" 
served no good purpose. The parties most to blame 
^were tbe native officers, and these were all reduced or 
dismissed, the ringleaders being kept for severe 
punishment. 

Up to this time no change had taken place in the 
disposition of the troops as before described. A com- 
pany of sepoys still guarded the Treasury containing 
thirty lacs of rupees in specie, besides a still larger 
amount of deposited Company’s paper. A second 
telegraphic message, received on the 14th, had brought 
ns the still more alarming intelligence of the seizure 
of the city of Dehli, with its treasury and magazine, 
and of the defection of all the troops at that station. 
"We heard at the same time of the murder of se^rnl 
Eur^pe§,n officers and ladies, and that the King ef 
'Dehli had put himself at the head of the mutineers. 
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To myself, therefore, and to Captain Fletcher Hayes, 
Military Secretary to the Chief Commissioner, it ap- 
peared that the time had arrived for taking effective 
measures to protect the Eesidency and the treasure at 
Lucknow. It was still entirely in the hands of the 
sepoys. The European Infantry were still in their bar- 
racks a mile and a half distant. The European Artillery 
were in cantonments. The Treasury might he' plun- 
dered, and the Europeans residing about the Eesidency- 
destroyed, before aid could be received from either 
quarter. After communicating our sentiments, we re- 
solved to press the subject on Sir Henry Lawrence, 
and, accordingly, on the loth of May, we earnestly- 
urged upon him the necessity of moving up a party* 
of Europeans and artillery to the Eesidency. To this 
measure we found Sir Henry Lawrence much opposed. 
It would, he thought, alarm the sepoys, and provoke 
the dreaded outbreak. He clung still to the hops of 
—conciliating them, and urged the necessity of treafficg 
them with confidence. After much anxious debate, 
however, he partly yielded his assent, and I received, 
his authority to address Colonel Inglis, to inquire 
whether the Colonel had any objection to detach 
party of the 32nd' Eegt. to the Eesidency. Colonel 
Inglis’s reply disclaimed any objection, provided 
that the detachment were not less than 100 ■'men. 
Nothing, however, was effected on that day. 

Next morning the question was again discussed at 
my house by Sir Henry with Brigadier Handscomb, 
with whom the chief military command then lay. It 
was admitted that it was necessary to adopt some 
precautionary measures to secure the Eesidency and 
Treasury; and also to protect the European officers 
-_jn cantonments, whose only defence-rrom the native^ 
troops, by whom they were surrounded, was a weak 
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company of European Artillery. Finally, it was deci- 
ded that a party of European Infantry and some guns, 
with the wojfien and sick of the 32nd Begt., should be 
brought to the Besidency, and that the rest of the 
regiment should be moved down under canvas to the 
Muriaon cantonment. This consultation was held on 
Saturday the 1 6th of May ; the move was fixed for 
Monday the 18th. Meanwhile preparation was to be 
onade, and I was charged with clearing the Besidency 
buildingsTbr the reception of the troops. The latter 
measure was immediately commenced. The furniture 
of the many rooms of the Besidency was collected 
together into a few, and the detached building, 
termed the Banqueting Hall, which was occupied by 
the clerks’ establishment and Becords of the Chief 
Commissioner’s Office, was emptied: the records, &c., 
being removed to the buildings which formed the 
Offices of the Judicial and Financial Commissioners. 

'I had strongly opposed the delay of two days & 
moving the troops, which had been resolved on ; and 
-now, while superintending these arrangements, my 
opinion of the inexpediency of the delay was con- 
, firmed. The Treasury lay directly adjoining and 
below the Banqueting Hall, and it was impossible to 
conceal from the sepoy guard the preparations which 
were '“being made. They saw the building imme- 
diately above them being cleared out, and it was well 
known that this was being done to admit European 
soldiers. No words conld have evidenced our dis- 
trust of themselves more clearly than these acts. 
What was there to prevent them, so soon as it wa? 
known that the Europeans -would not move till tin 
Monday, from rising during the two nights and <L 
Sunday jvhich would intervene, and making the Trea* 
sury their own ? The danger seemed imminent. If 
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the Treasury -were lost, what chance of successful 
resistance should we have ? I despatch^, therefore, ^ 
a horseman to Sir Henry Lawrence in cantonments, 
with a note urging these considerations, and entreat- 
ing that the Residency might he occupied Ijy the- 
Europeans before night. My messenger returned 
with a few hurried lines from Sir Henry, authorizing 
me to order up a party of Europeans without ‘delay. 
This was forwarded at once to Colonel IngLs. Be- v 
fore nightfall on that day ISO Europeans of the 32nd 
Regt., under Captain Lowe, with the women and 
sick, and four guns of Simonds’ Battery, marched 
into the Residency enclosure, and the Treasury was* m 
safe. 

The women were placed in the tykhana or under- 
ground story of the Residency, the sick in the 
Banqueting Hall, and the men were distributed 
parti}* in the lowest story of the Residency and in 
tlnTBanqueting Hall, from the plateau of which they 
looked down directly on the heads of the sepoy 
guards below. 

On the next morning, Sunday, the rest of the 
regiment marched down to the cantonment, and • 
there encamped. The terrific heat of the weather, 
however, told severely upon the men, as had been 
feared. And after a few days the officers of the 13 th 
N. I. surrendered their mess-house for the use of the 
Europeans, and some other buildings having been 
obtained close by, the whole were ere long placed 
under shelter. The position of the Europeans was 
close to that of the European battery, .at the right 
entrance or city side of the cantonments. The with- 
drawal of the European force from the Chowpeyrah 
— knacks rendered the whole of that vicinity insecure. . 
accordingly, the Commissioner of Lucknow, Major 
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Banks, who occupied an exposed building on the 
Dilkoosha Bead, abandoned it, and removed with his 
family to my house. Mr. S. N. Martin, the Deputy- 
Comihissloner of Lucknow, also removed his family 
from the house which he occupied in the same quarter, 
and obtained shelter for them in the Besidenev. The 
ladies of the 32 nd Begt. were kindly received by Sir 
Henrf Lawrence in his cantonment residence. 

On they 1st of May, the first of the summer instal- 
ments of Land Eevenue fell due in the Province. The 
payment of this tax is as good a test as can be selected 
of the feeling as well as of the condition of the people. 
.No difficulty was experienced in the collection. Xo 
measures of duresse were found necessary. The revenue 
flowed in with the greatest regularity, and all the 
district treasuries were soon full. 



CHAPTER III. 


MAY 17.— MUCHEE BHOWUN. 

Sir Henry Lawrence, casting about for a place of strength, fixes on the ^ 
Muchee Bhowun. — Occupied and garrisoned, and repairs %gun on the n 
17th May. — Muchee Bhowun described.' — Military stores removed 
into it. — -Adjacent buildings removed. — Mr. Gubbins begins fortifying 
his own house. — Objections made to remove adjacent buildings.- — - 
Description of Mr. Gubbins’ compound, or enclosure. — Sir Henry Law- 
rence invested with full military powers, as Brigadier-General. — Ac- 
counts received by the telegraph, which passed through Mr. Gubbins’ 
hands, from Mr. Colvin at Agra, from Sir Hugh Wheeler at Cawn- 
poor. — Detachment of Europeans sent to aid Sir Hugh Wheeler at 
Cawmpoor, accompanied by Captain Fletcher Hayes. — Expedition up 
the Grand Trunk Road projected and undertaken by Hayes. — Mutiny 
of the cavalry with Hayes. — Murder of Mr. R. Fayrer, Hayes, and lieu- 
tenant Barbor.' — Carey’s escape. — Faithful conduct of the Seikh Naib 
RisaldarSheyresingh. — Visit paid to Lucknow by the Nana of Bith^fin 
April. — Suspicions regarding it. — Communicated to Sir Hugh Wheeler, 
but disregarded. — Alarm communicated from Cawnpoor on the occasion 
of the Eed. — Precautions taken. — Symptoms of ill-feeling among tin- 
native soldiery. — Incendiarism. — Lines of the 13th and 48th Regts. of 
N. I. burned down, — Placards. — Ladies removed from the cantonment 
on the 26th May. — Located in various houses a$ the Residency. — -Sir* 
Henry Lawrence calls for written opinions on t£e proposal for increas- 
ing the pay of the sepoys of the line. — Majority opposed to the measure. 

< — Abandoned in consequence. — Continued ill reports by telegraph 
from Agra. — Mr. Colvin requests aid of a party of Irregular Horse. — 
Departure of Gall’s expedition intended to move up the Grand Trunk 
Road. — Symptoms of mutiny among the infantry of Gall’s force at 
Cawnpoor.- — ‘Its return.- — Captain H. Forbes’ escape. — Alarms at Alla- 
habad. — Captain Hardinge, with a wing of his regiment, deputed 
there. — Continued tranquillity in Oudh. — Incipient symptoms of dis- 
turbance in the province, on the part of some of the talooqdars. — The 
same shown by the zemindars ofMulheabad. — Captain Weston deputed 
to coerce them. 1 — Major Burmester’s moveable column, accompanied by 
Major Marriott and Lieutenant Hutchinson, sent towards Futtebgurh. 
^r-^Mutinies on the way. — Burmester, Faxquharson, N. Martin, and 

** Staples slain. — Captain Boulton escapes into Sir Hugh Wheeler’s in* 
trenchment. — Beginning of defences about the Residency. — Additional 
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troops moved up there. — Treasure brought in from several of the 
districts. — Attempt to br*ng it in from Duriabad fails. — Intercourse of 
Mr. Gubbins *d f th native gentlemen of the city at this time described. 
— Sir Henry Lawrence meets them. — Copy of Mr. Colvin’s proclamation 
reaches Lucknow. — Sir Henry Lawrence issues a similar one in Oudh — 
Telegraphic message from the Governor-General. — Also from Sir Hugh 
Whee^r on the 26th May — and from the Lieutenant-Governor. — * 
Disarmament of sepoys discussed. — Why abandoned. — Captain llar- 
dinge arrives with a wing of the 3rd 0. I. Cavalry at the capital. — Sir 
Henry Lawrence’s untiring exertions. — His health fails, 

7 I have ^before mentioned that Sir Henry Lawrence 
was casting about for a place of strength in which to 
concentrate bis ammunition and military stores, and 
to serve as a place of refuge in case of attack. The 
position and buildings of the Mucliee Bhowun bad 
attracted Ms attention early in tbe month, and lie 
bad consulted tbe CMef Engineer, Major Anderson, 
as to tbe possibility of putting tbe place into an 
efficient state of repair in time. Major Anderson did 
not tMnk that tbe very extensive repairs required could 
be "effected within the period which seemed available, 
and tbe project bad been deferred. Now, however, 
"Sir Henry resolved to put it into execution. On tbe 
17th of May, be directed that tbe repairs of this pest 
r (-should immediately be commenced under the super- 
intendence of Lieutenant M. Innes of the Engineers; 
and a garrison, European and Native, was placed in 
it under command of Major Francis, of tbe 13th N. I. 
Some description of this post is required. 

(A Proceeding on tbe main road, leading from tbe Ite- 
sidency towards tbe JDowlutkbana and Hoseyiutbad, 
up and parallel to tbe stream of the Groomtee, you pass 
under tbe walls of the Mucbee Bhowun, which from 
this and some other positions on tbe river has an 
imposing appearance. It comprised three plateaus, of 
•which tile lowest was little above tbe level of tbe rdadf 
and tbe highest towered above tbe neighbouring 
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'buildings. Tlie high, road skirted the whole length of 
the position, and followed the level of £he ground, . 
which rose naturally from the lowest eastern plateau 
to that of the highest on the west side. Prom the 
road on that, i. e. the west extreme of the position, 
a short but steep ascent led to the main gateway. 
The highest plateau was covered with the “bhowuns” 
or pavilions originally built by the Seiklxs of ‘Luck- 
now, which were in a very dilapidated condition, ~ 
and contained the modern residence of one o? the ex- 
King’s brothers, Newaub Yulieea ali Khan. On the 
second plateau stood a handsome barsdurree,* and 
a few smaller buildings. The lower plateau was an % 
open square, surrounded by low ranges of masonry 
sheds. There w T as no gate leading directly from the 
outside into the second plateau ; but two opened into 
the lower, one at the east end, the second from the 
main road on the north «ide. There was no appear- 
ance of military defence in the character of the-builcl- 
ings, except in the high and buttressed wall, which 
rose from the main road to the bhowuns of the highest - 
plateau. N ; ' y v ' 

When the Seikhs held Lucknow in times long , 
gone by, it had been their stronghold, but for many 
years under the Oudh dynasty it had been used as 
a receptacle of stores, old tents, &c. On the south 
side the ground was of the same level as that on 
which the Muchee Bhowun was built, and was thickly 
covered with native buildings, which extended up to 
the walls of the place itself, and overlooked completely 
the second and lower plateaus. Prom the upper 
plateau of the Muchee Bhowun, the stonp bridge over 
the Goomtee was completely commanded./ The build- 
kigs it contained, when all put into repair, might accom-. 
\ * Open arcaded pavilion. 
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modate at most about 350 Europeans and the same 
number of natives. Sb soon as it was determined to con- 
vert this intjp’ a place of strength, Lieutenant Thomas, 
of the Madras Artillery, was directed to remove into 
it the magazine and stores from the Sheesh Muhul 
near the Dowlutkhana ; and the civil authorities re- 
ceived orders to value and pull down the adjacent 
buildings on the north and east'; those on the south 
. were too extensive to be interfered, with. Some 
clays later, the gunpowder was removed from the 
Ivuddmxm Itusool Tomb, and placed in the Muehee 
Bhowun. The 0. I. Light Horse Battery, com- 
manded by Lieutenant D. C. Alexander, was also 
' removed from the Muriaon cantonment, and added 
to the garrison. 

About this time I commenced forthying my own 
house. It comprised two stories, and was solidly 
built of masonry, and stood in a pretty garden of no 
gfeat extent. Being exposed on three sides to the 
city, it appeared to me not unlikely that it would 
be one of the first points attacked in case of an in- 
surrection of the city people, against which it was 
r necessary at once to make provision: The roof was 
flat, and a narrow spiral staircase led to it from the 
ground-floor, the entrance to which could easily be 
defended. I accordingly proposed, in case of alarm, 
to take refuge on the roof, and there to defend our- 
selves. Eor this purpose masonry parapets, pierced 
with loopholes, -were erected all around the roof, and 
the verandahs and doorways of the low T er story were 
similarly protected with Avails of masonry: and strong 
doors, cased with sheet iron on the outside, were fixed 
upon the entrances on the ground-floor. 

The pompound or enclosure in which the heuse 
stood presented a surface of some unevenness, for it 
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sloped from tlie house down to the enclosing wall on 
the south. On that side the ground inside was low ; 
considerably lower, indeed, than the level iff the lane 
outside, which separated the compound from' the 
Goindah Lines. » 

There were two porticos, one on the west, the prin- 
cipal one on the south side. The latter was overhung 
by a magnificent forest tree, which rose high •above 
the upper story of the house, affording a grateful 
shade. It was a beautiful tree. The native* name I 
have forgotten, but it is of a kind peculiar to Oudh : 
at least I have never seen one out of the Province. 
In the spring it was covered with large bunches ofi 
pale yellow blossom, together with which a few leaves 
appeared. The blossom presently withered, and the 
tree was by that time covered with a gorgeous 
furniture of pendant leaves. 

It was on the south side, as will be seen, that we 
became during the siege most exposed to the enemy's 
artillery. One gun alone used generally to salute us 
with seven or eight shots at daybreak. We called 
it the Lane Gun. The trunk and massive branches 
of the tree I have spoken of were interposed between 
the house and the fire of this gun : and many a round 
shot have they intercepted. Gradually the boughs 
were shot away, till at length little but the steih and 
a few main branches remained, which are shown in 
the illustration by the pencil of Colonel Eyre. The 
Seikh Bisaldar Sheyresingh, on the occasion of one of 
them being cut away, and falling with a crash near 
us, once wittily remarked to me that the tree had 
done its duty well : or, as he expressed it, “ it has 
<fjvell repaid all ‘ the Company’s salt.’ ” Poor tree ! 
flits ‘roots were in the ground; and from its.batterec 
Jtrunk leaves and blossom have doubtless once mor( 
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sprung, and it is now green again amid>t that scene 
of ruin ! Bo is the* eye of Faith raised to behold the 
more splendid glories above of those noble soldiers ul 
(rod* and of their country who, faithful before in 
peace, .and faithful doubly in that fearful struggle, 
left jdleir shattered earthly frames to moulder in the 
neighbouring churchyard. 

On* the north side, the houses of the city 
approached so closely that a narrow lane only 
separatist my house from them. J was anxious that 
they should be removed ; hut at the time 1 could not 
effect it. Major Anderson, the Chief Engineer, could 
not at this period realize the possibility of our houses 
being seriously assaulted, indeed, he thought that 
if they were attacked it would he found sullieient to 
have demolished the upper parapet wall and upper 
floors of the houses which threatened us. Sir Henry 
Lawrence, on the other hand, shrunk from the idea of 
dohag needless injury to any one, and the buildings 
remained. 

Along part of the west and south sides, my 
compound was hounded by a line of out-oiliees, 
.stables, and servants’ houses. These were of masonry, 
and had flat roofs. Along these also 1 erected 
parapet walls pierced with loopholes. For about 
100 yards on the south front a low and weak brick 
wall bounded the compound ; and as the ground 
outside was much higher than the garden within, 
any one standing outside overlooked the wall, and 
completely commanded the enclosure. This wall 
carried you on to a high square flat-roofed building, 
which was untenanted, and belonged to a native who 
was absent from Lucknow. I now took possessioil 
pf it ; caused ladders to be made for reaching the" 
roof, and erected a parapet wall around it. It sub- 
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sequently received the name of Grant’s Bastion, from 
being usually the post of an officer of that name, 
who was killed during the siege. . 

At this time I was the only one who "seriously 
contemplated the possible attack of the Residency; 
and my preparations were not carried on without 
provoking the mirth of some of my neighbours. 

Until the middle of May, the chief military 
authority in Oudk was vested in Brigadier Hands- 
comb, who commanded the regular troops""* in the 
Province, and resided in the Muriaon cantonment. 
He was subordinate to the Major-G-eneral command- 
ing the Division at Cawnpoor, Sir Hugh Massey^ 
Wheeler. After the suppression of the mutiny of 
the 7th 0. 1. Infantry, Sir Henry Lawrence applied to 
Government to be invested with full military powers. 
This was immediately acceded to, and the rank of 
Brigadier-General was conferred upon him ; in virtue 
of which, about the 20th of May, he assumed cml- 
mand of all the British troops in Oudh. 

The telegraph was at this time very busy, and 
messages were constantly passing and repassing 
between Sir Henry Lawrence and the Lieutenant- 
Governor 1ST. W. Provinces at Agra, and Sir Hugh 
Wheeler commanding at Cawnpoor. The telegraph 
office was at the Residency, and Sir Henry resided 
three miles off, in cantonments : all messages there- 
fore, to and fro, were made to pass through me. 
I received them, and after perusal forwarded them by 
a horseman to cantonments. The accounts received 
from Mr. Colvin at Agra were unfavourable. 
Boolundshuhur had been abandoned. At Alligurh 
'’"the 9th H. I. had mutinied ; the civil authorities had 
fledffrom that station, and from the adjoining one of 
Eytah, situate on the Grand Trunk Road. The 
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Goojurs had broken, out into every excess of violence 
and plunder, and ' tlie people bad thrown off all 
restraint of civil authority. In Mr. Colvin’s words, 
the ' districts were disorganized; and he requested 
Sir Henry, if he could spare it, to assist him with 
a party of Irregular Horse to protect the Trunk 
Road, and to restore the disturbed districts to order. 
Not much more favourable were the messages from 
Sir Hugh Wheeler. The 2nd Light Cavalry, he in- 
formed"us, were disaffected, but he hoped that the 
N. I. Regts. would remain firm. 

At midnight of the 20tli — 21st of May, I was 
f ''aroused by Sir Henry Lawrence, who had received an 
urgent application for aid from Cawnpoor. It was 
resolved to despatch immediately a party of Euro- 
peans and of Irregular Cavalry to aid General 
Wheeler. All the post carriages were accordingly 
collected; and by great exertion, fifty men of the 
3tktd Regt. under Captain Lowe were put into the 
carriages, and sent off at an early hour of the 21st. 
They were accompanied by a squadron of Gall’s 
I. Cavalry and a second of Daly’s Cavalry, under 
, command of Lieutenant JBarbor, and the brother of 
the Residency Surgeon, Mr. R. Fayrer, volunteered 
to accompany him. The party was also accompanied 
by Captain Fletcher Hayes, Military Secretary to the 
Chief Commissioner, who went by Sir Henry Law- 
rence’s desire to communicate personally with Sir Hugh 
Wheeler. Hayes was to have returned after staying a 
day ; but Sir Hugh Wheeler detained him for further 
communication. Finding that the cavalry was not 
wanted by the General at Cawnpoor, and knowing 
how much aid of that description was wanted along- 
.the Trunk Road, Hayes projected an expedition ufs 
the road with his cavalry, and telegraphed to 
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Lucknow for permission. Sir Henry Lawrence 
accorded Ms sanction in reply, and Hayes marched 
from Cawnpoor on the 27th May with the Irregular 
Cavalry, commanded by Lieutenant Barber, with 
Mr. Eayrer. They were joined by Lieutenant T. 
Carey, of the 17th N. I., who was proceeding lo the 
north-west. Gallant fellow as he was, Hayes burned 
to achieve some distinguished service, and but for the 
unlooked-for treachery of his men would, I have no 
doubt, have succeeded in so doing. The last letter 
which I received from him was dated the 30th of May 
from Mynpoory, and well expressed the noble spirit 
which animated him. He thought that too much- 
alarm was generally shown by Europeans, and was 
persuaded that ,a bold front and daring would best 
assist the cause of order. He instanced his own 
unmolested march from Cawnpoor, along a line of 
road supposed then to be impassable, and informed 
me of his intention of pushing up the road as far 
as Eytah, and reducing to obedience, if possible, the 
rebellious Baja of that place. Alas ! poor fellow, it 
was ordered otherwise. 

On the morning of the 1st of June, Hayes 
and Lieutenant Carey left Mynpoory to rejoin the 
detachment, which was marching up the Trunk 
Boad. Before starting Hayes had been warned 
that treachery was intended ; but he did not credit 
the informant. He reached the detachment at 
Kerowlee, just as the treachery had broken out into 
action. Young Eayrer, while in the act of drink- 
ing water at a well, was cut down by one of the 
troopers with a sword blow on the neck. One of the 
« Native officers rode up, and warned Hayes and Carey 
of their danger, and they at once turned their horses 
and fled. Hayes was a bad rider, and his horse was 
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tired. He was soon overtaken, cut down, and killed. 
Carey, am excellent horseman and well mounted, 
distanced bis enemies, who pursued him for several 
miles, and got safe into Mynpoory. The commander 
of the party, Lieutenant Barker, seeing what was 
taking place, galloped off" in the direction of Alligurh, 
hut was intercepted by the advance guard of his own 
men. •» He endeavoured to charge through them, and 
wounded two of the mutineers severely, but fell, 
overpowered by numbers. The troopers then drew 
up, and the chief Bisaldar * proclaimed that Hindoos 
and Mussulmans were all one, and the King of Dehli 
•was their sovereign, and to him they would march. 

A Haib Bisaldar, f a Seikh of Daly’s Horse named 
Sheyresingh, with a Seikh trooper, feigning illness, 
presently lagged behind and got away, and assisted 
in conveying the bodies of the slain, with the aid of 
the police and Hayes’ servants, to Mynpoory, whence 
a" messenger was immediately despatched down the 
road to give warning to a second party of Irregular 
Horse under Major Gall, which was then expected 
from Cawnpoor. 

r I must here mention a visit which was made to 
Lucknow, in April, by the Kana of Bithoor, whose 
subsequent treachery and atrocities have given him a 
pre-eminence in infamy. He came over on pretence 
of seeing the sights at Lucknow, accompanied by 
his younger brother and a numerous retinue, bringing 
letters of introduction from a former Judge of Cawn- 
poor, to Captain Hayes and to myself. He visited 
me, and his manner was arrogant and presuming. 

To make a show of dignity and importance, he 
brought six or seven followers with him into the"’** 

, «• * ' «\ 

* Native captain of a squadron. w ‘ 

f Native lieutenant of a troop. 
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room, for wliom cliairs were demanded. One of these 
men was Ins notorious agent Azimoolla. His younger 
brother was more pleasing in appearance and de- 
meanour. The Nana was introduced by m* to- Sir 
Henry Lawrence, who received Mm kindly, and 
ordered the authorities of the city to show* him 
every attention. I subsequently met him parading 
through Lucknow, with a retinue more than usually 
large. He had promised before leaving Lucknow, to 
make his final call on the "Wednesday. On tlI3 Mon- 
day, we received a message from him that urgent 
business required his attendance at Cawnpoor, and he 
left Lucknow accordingly. At the time Ms conduct 
attracted little attention : but it was otherwise when 
affairs had assumed the aspect which they did at 
Cawnpoor, by the 20th of May. His demeanour at 
Lucknow, and sudden departure to Cawnpoor, ap- 
peared exceedingly suspicious, and I brought it to 
the notice of Sir Henry Lawrence. The Chief Com- 
missioner concurred in my suspicions, and by Ms au- 
thority I addressed Sir Hugh Wheeler, cautioning Mm 
against the Nana, and stating Sir Henry’s belief that 
he was not to be depended on. The warMng was 
unhappily disregarded : and on the 22nd of May a 
message was received, stating that “two guns and 
three hundred men, cavalry and infantry, furnished 
by the Maharaja of Bithoor, came in this morning.” 

The Mahomedan festival of the Eed fell on the 
24th of May, and considerable apprehension was felt 
of an outbreak on that day. At eleven o’clock on 
the night of the 23rd, a telegraphic message arrived 
from General Wheeler, stating that “it is almost 
f ' U B gt ain that the troops will rise to-night.” Accord- 
jnejgly, the inmates of my house passed the night on 
pche roof, whither our arms were conveyed, and we 
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listened for sounds of artillery from the direction _ol' 
Cawnpoou Nothing, however, occurred ; and the 
Eed passed off without any disturbance. Still the 
telegraphic messages, which came twice and often 
three,. times a day, showed that the rising of the 
troops was hourly apprehended. They had arranged 
a place of rendezvous, the church at Cawnpoor, in 
which the ladies took refuge at night ; and those of 
Sir Hugh Wheeler’s family went into it on the night 
of the*23rd. 

Up to the 25th no further overt act of mutiny 
had been committed by the sepoys at Lucknow. 
-But there were abundant symptoms of ill-feeling, 
leading to the belief that it could not be long delayed. 
Incendiarism had everywhere marked the first move- 
ments of the mutineers at other stations, and from 
the beginning of the month this had shown itself at 
Lucknow. Attempts were made to fire several bun- 
galows by shooting arrows at the thatch wrapped 
with burning tow. But these had failed. The lines 
of two regiments, the 13th N. I. and the 4Sth N. I., 
had been burnt down. And it was clear that the fires 
were not accidental. Incendiary placards, calling 
upon all true Hindoos and Mussulmans to rise and 
exterminate the “ Feringhees,” were posted up at night 
in several places. Beports that the 71st Regt. was in 
actual mutiny had more than once got about, and 
on one occasion Sir Henry Lawrence and the military 
staff had been called down to the lines in the middle 
of the day by an alarm of the kind. It was believed 
that a rise of the troops at Cawnpoor would be im- 
mediately followed by one at Lucknow. It was, 
therefore, thought necessary that the ladies shoi^iL- 
„ leave cantonments, and take shelter in the Resident ' 
and adjacent houses. Accordingly, on the 25th, the} w ' 
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alj came up, and in. tlie midst of much confusion and 
alarm were accommodated in the Eesidency^and in the 
houses of Dr. Fayrer, and the Judicial Commissioner, 
Mr. Ommanney. My house was filled ; MrS? Couper, 
Mrs. Inglis, Mrs. Hayes, Mrs. Brydon, besides the 
former inmates, having found refuge with us. # 

Sir Henry Lawrence still clung to the hope of 
averting the threatening storm by conciliation, and 
thought that the offer of increased pay mi^ht yet 
enlist the native soldiery on our side. On the morn- 
ing of the same day on which the ladies came up, 
I was instructed to summon a number of officers 
named, who were most in Sir Henry Lawrence’s' 
confidence, including Major Banks, Mr. Ommnaney, 
Captain Carnegie, and others, and require from them 
written answers to two proposals. The first of these 
was, to increase materially the pay of the regular 
native troops of the line,- and the second, to raise 
the pay of the Irregulars and Oudh local regiments 
to an equality with that of the line. In laying 
these proposals before us. Sir Henry observed, that he 
was aware that the adoption of this measure on his 
part would necessitate its extension by the Grovem- 
ment of India to the whole regular army ,- but he 
thought that the smaller number of native regiments, 
which would hereafter be employed, would more Iffian 
counterbalance the increase of the rate of pay. 

We were all agreed that the pay of the Oudh 
Irregulars should be raised. They performed the 
same duties as the regiments of the hue, had hitherto 
generally evinced a better spirit, and it had been 
the general opinion that their scale of pay had 
‘P e n a lly been fixed too low. This measure was 
3 ae \%ongly adopted by the Chief Commissioner, and 
P or *| rafywere issued notifying the same. The first 
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proposal to raise tlie pay of the Regulars found 
seconder l^ut in the Secretary, Mr. Conper. It was 
the generahopinion, that the offer to increase the fixed 
pay of the native army, which had been so long 
established, would be attributed to fear, and would 
fail ^of the object desired. Sir Henry Lawrence 
probably came to the same conclusion, for the idea 
was abandoned. 

There was, among thinking men in the garrison at 
this time, a growing opinion that the time when a 
conciliatory policy might have proved successful had 
gone by. It had manifestly failed. And now all fur- 
' ther concessions to the native soldiery were viewed by 
themselves as nothing more than so many fresh signs 
indicating our sense of our own weakness and of their 
strength. Public feeling found expression in attaching 
to the mutineer sepoys the ironical terms of “ babes ” 
and “ darlings which came into such general vogue 
ina.comm.on conversation, that I have heard Sir Henry 
Lawrence himself make use of them with a smile. 
Indeed, in my garrison this appellation was throughout 
the siege more used than any other. By the natives 
themselves, the rebels, including mutineer sepoys, and 
all others who had joined them, were designated by 
the general name of “ budmash,” or bad characters. 

The Lieutenant-Governors messages from Agra 
continued to tell of little but the delay in the ad- 
vance of the Commander-in-Cliief upon Lehli, and 
of the disorganized condition of the districts of the 
Dooab, which latter state of things began seriously to 
affect the feeling of the people of our Oudli districts, 
bordering on the Ganges. Our border magistrates 
also reported that the utmost disorder prevai led.-on 
other side of 'the river, and that its contam^ n K ' 
effect was already felt among their villages. Sii‘> j 
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uawrence accordingly resolved on sending *a force of 
irtillery, cavalry, and infantry, np tlie Grand Trunk 
Road to assist in restoring order. On the 20th of May, 
xmsequently, a force marched for Cawnpoor, under 
command of Major Grail. It consisted of a sqb&dron 
}f Grail’s Irregular Cavalry, under his own command, 
assisted by a volunteer, Mr. Macrae ; four companies of 
the 4th 0. 1. Infantry, under Captain Hughes, to Much 
was added one company of the 1st 0. I. Infantry ; 
and two light-horse battery guns, under Lieutenant 
Ashe. The force encamped at Chillanwa, eight miles 
from Lucknow, on that day. About noon I received 
an order from Sir Henry to despatch a messenger to " 
countermand Major Gall’s advance. This was done, 
but the horseman brought back an earnest entreaty 
from Major Gall to be allowed to go on. All the 
men were described as being in the highest spirits. 
The commander’s request was supported by myself. 
The force had moved out: its recall would be at- 
tributed to alarm : it might at all events march on to 
Cawnpoor. Sir Heniy Lawrence acquiesced in the re- 
presentation made, and I carried his order to advance 
to the camp that evening. It was received by all the 
European officers, Major Gall and Mr. Macrae, Cap- 
tain Hughes, Lieutenant Soppit, and Dr. Partridge, 
with loud cheers, and in twenty minutes the force 
was on the march. It was not destined to accomplish 
anything. On reaching Cawnpoor, the company of 
the 1st 0. 1. Infantry demurred to proceeding further. 
The whole infantry, therefore, all but forty men, were 
sent back across the river to Onao. And the cavalry 
amLrrttillery made one march up the Trunk Eoad ; 

ithey fortunately received intelligence from 
Ah e ^ x ’tif>rie, of the disaster which had befallen Hayes’ 
P or y)u^nd returned. General Wheeler, being short 
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of artillery, retained Lieutenant Ashe, with his guns, 
at Cawnp^pr. Major Gall, Captain Huglies, and tlie 
other officers, with the cavalry and infantry, returned 
to Lu.ekfi.ow. Captain H. Forbes, acting-commandant 
of Lily’s Horse, had at the same time a narrow 
escape. He had proceeded to Cawnpoor, in order to 
overtake and take command of the squadron of his 
reginfent on duty with Captain Hayes, and was 
travelling up the Trunk Load, in advance of Gall’s 
party, Tn a post-carriage. He was fortunately seen 
and stopped by the Seikh Naib Risaldar Sheyresingh, 
who was returning from the scene of Haj T es’ disaster, 
-‘'just in time to save him from destruction ; for a 
few miles only in advance, the road was covered with 
mutineers, horse and foot, from whom escape would 
have been impossible. 

About this time the conduct ‘of the troops at 
Allahabad had caused great uneasiness there, which 
was communicated by the magistrate, Mr. Court, to 
Sir Henry Lawrence. The importance of preserving 
that fortress and magazine was so great, that tlie 
Chief Commissioner directed Captain Harding? to 
- send a wing of his regiment, the 3rd 0. 1. Cavalry, 
cantoned at Purtahgurh, to Allahabad. This was 
done. Hardinge’s men behaved well ; and for some 
days kept in check the mutinous 6th Kegt. of X. I. 

25th of May. Up to this tune, despite the disor- 
ganized condition of the north-western districts, no 
overt act of lawlessness and insurrection had manifested 
itself in Oude. Now, however, some of the disaffected 
began to manifest their ill-feeling. Some of the worst- 
disposed talooqdars began to repossess them se tins of 
the villages which they had lost, and especiarQ^* 5 *"*' 
Zemindars of Mulheeabad and its neighbourhoc/ 011 *-. 
tant about eighteen miles west of Lucknow, wa: 
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marked disaffection. They are descendants of Afredees, 
originally from the Khybur mountains, greedy, poor, 
and idle. They began assembling in their villages, 
and threatened the local treasury at Mulheeahad. To 
repress them, Captain Weston, with a party of military 
police, was detached, with apparent good effect. # 

Sir Henry Law r rence now thought that a demon- 
stration by a small military force moving through the 
country on our Granges border might be useful, and as 
Major Marriott, pension-paymaster at Lucknow, was 
required to repair to Futtehgurh to disburse the mili- 
tary pensions there, it was resolved that a force should 
accompany him. The Light and Rifle Companies of', 
the 48th N.I., under Major Burmester and Lieutenant 
Farquhar son , with a squadron of the 7th Light Cavalry, 
under Captain Staples, with two subalterns, Lieutenants 
Boulton and Norman Martin, were accordingly or- 
dered out, and marched from the capital on the 2Sth 
of May. The force was accompanied by Major Mar- 
riott and by Lieutenant Hutchinson, Engineers, in a po- 
litical capacity, with Lieutenant Tulloh as his assistant, 
— and the last-named three officers had a special guard 
of twenty Seikh Irregular Horse. For the first few days, , 
the sepoys and Regular Cavalry behaved well. When, 
however, the detachment neared the station of Mullaon, 
tidings of the mutiny at Lucknow reached the men, 
who soon became insubordinate. They refused to 
proceed on the road towards Futtehgurh, and took that 
leading to the Mehndeeghat Ferry over the Granges, 
winch is on the direct line towards Dehli, taking their 
officers along with them. Arrived at the ghaut, an 
effor t was made to stay them, and with success. The 
' agreed to cross the river, and march not to Dehli, 
4? ie 4 L ,'to Cawnpoor, and thence return to Lucknow., 
P or f ;>ut fifty of the w T orst of them broke away, and 
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started for Dehli. The force was about to cross on 
the following day, when news of the Cavrnpoor mutiny 
came in, and then all order was at an end. The whole 
of the men revolted. Lieutenants Hutchinson and 
Tulloh, with Major Marriott, withdrew under the pro- 
tection of their twenty Seikhs, who remained staunch, 
after advising the other officers to come with them. 
But their advice was declined. Major Burmester and 
Captain Staples still hoped that their men might he 
reclaimed to obedience, and resolved to accompany 
them. The subalterns, of course, remained with their 
commanders. 

/ That this conduct was mainly dictated by that 
blind and unwise confidence in the attachment of 
the native soldiers, which has cost the life of so 
many a brave officer, is no doubt true. Still it 
is impossible not to admire the devotion of the 
soldiers who thus put their lives to peril. Alas ! none 
of "these brave men survived. The mutineers marched 
to Chobcypoor, which is within twelve miles of Cavrn- 
poor, and there made overtures to the Is ana. Having 
arranged the terms for entering his service, they set 

- about the destruction of their officers. These wen- 
seated outside their tents in the afternoon, when a 
party of the riflemen of the 48th and of the troopers 
approached and fired a volley into them. .Burmester, 
Farquharson, and Norman Martin, Jell slain. .Boulton 
seized his horse, assisted his wounded commander, 
Staples, to mount behind him, and galloped off. f ie was 
pursued and fired upon by the mutineers, and Captain 
Staples fell from his horse killed. Boulton made good 
his escape into Cawnpoor, and threading his way at 
night through the lines of the mutineers, soudT*“ 

- Wheeler’s intrenchment. Early in the gray daw^K 
the following morning, a single horseman was seen K \T" 
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the beleaguered garrison to approach. The possi- 
bility of its being an European did not at#first occur 
to them, and he was fired upon. Presently he was 
recognised, and welcomed into that sad seene'of hope- 
less suffering and endurance. And there in»a few 
days he found a grave. 

Towards the end of May, some slight defensive 
works were began about the Residency and adjacent 
compounds ; but they were slight, and confined to the 
most exposed positions, and were chiefly intended as a 
protection against any insurrectionary movement by 
the city people. The remainder of Ashe’s battery, 
under Lieutenant Bryce, was also brought up from the' 
cantonment, and placed in the Post-office compound, 
completely commanding the Treasury and its guard. 
Orders had also been issued to provision the Muchee 
Bhowun and the Residency, but no great progress 
had been made in storing grain. A large amount* of 
treasure had been collected during the month of May, 
which Avas now lying out in the district treasuries, and 
,r hich it was desired to bring in. Parties of the 7th 
fight Cavalry AA r ere sent out to Mullaon and to Oonao, 
gid safely performed this duty. The treasure from See- 
apoor and Sultanpoor also arrived safely. At Duriabad' 
ras a treasure of nearly three lacs of rupees, guarded by 
-he 5th Regt. of 0. I. Infantry, Avliich Captain W. H. 
ffawes commanding that corps was ordered to bring 
Tn’. He attempted to accomplish this, but the fidelity of 
the regiment failed when the treasure began to be re- 
moved, and their conduct became so mutinous that the 
attempt was abandoned. 

_ r - t T inring this time I continued to see much of 
J25*e chief native gentlemen of the city. Hewaub 
^ jimedallee Khan Monowuxooddowlah, the* nephew, 
the well-knoAvn minister, Hukeem Mehndee ; 
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Kewaub Mirza Hosseyn Khan Ikramooddowlah, 
uncle-in-law to the ex-King ; Mohamed Ibrahim 
Shurfooddowlah, lately the King’s minister ; Raja 
Balkishen, the late finance minister ; Mirza Hyddur, 
grandson of the Buhoo Begum* of Fyzabad ; 
Newaub Moomtauzooddowlah, a relative of the Royal 
Family ; Shurfooddowlah Grholam Ruza, a large con- 
tractor under the native Government ; Mohsunood- 
dowlah, a near relation of the ex-King, and several o t 
the city bankers, constantly attended. Most of these 
now began to exhibit considerable alarm. They were 
afraid of popular insurrection, and of the loss which 
-they would suffer from plunder; and were glad to 
hear of measures of defence being taken. Towards the 
end of May I was requested by Sir Henry Lawrence 
to assemble all the respectable native gentry at my 
house, where he met them, and conveyed his sanction 
to'their arming themselves and followers, and making 
evfgy preparation for defence. They professed their 
inability to do much. Monowurooddowlah, indeed, 
who is a fine manly character, a sportsman and a 
soldier, and possessed a splendid English battery of 
guns and rifles by all the best London makers, assured 
us that he was ready to defend his house. Mohsun- 
ooddowlah, on the other hand, who was distinguished 
by his part adoption of the European style of dress, 
and by his affecting European society,. used to turn 
almost of a green hue with fear whenever the mutinies 
were spoken of. Balkishen, a non-combatant Hindoo 
by profession, and a Kayth by caste, avowed that he 
dared not look upon a drawn sword, and that for him 
to fight was impossible. 

At this time all the accounts which we receive* 
•from native sources described the people of Luckftu 

* Known in the time of Warren Hastings as the Bhow Begum. 
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to be in tbe main well affected towards ns. Suffering 
among some classes, and discontent amo^tg many 
others, we knew to exist; but tbe mass o£ persons of 
influence and of substance, we were told, wer% on our 
side. It was suggested that the opinion of Captain 
Savary, an invalid officer of the Bengal Native 
Infantry, who had long resided in the city, and had 
mixed familiarly with native society, should be sought. 
Accordingly, by Sir Henry Lawrence’s desire, the Judi- 
cial Commissioner requested a visit from that Officer. 
Captain Savary attended a meeting at my house, at 
which Mr. Ommanney and myself were present. He 
was in the European costume, and was manifestly 
suffering, and out of health. His opinion confirmed 
that which we had previously received ; for Captain 
Savary thought that there was a preponderance of 
well-affected persons in Lucknow. He told us, how- 
ever, what we already knew, that the tax on the retail 
of opium was very unpopular; and that from the 
delay in the issue of the promised pensions many of 
the native gentry were suffering want. He shared 
our alarm respecting the progress of the mutinies ; 
but hoped that if the rebel troops could be kept out 
of the capital, the city might remain quiet. Having 
satisfied our inquiries, Captain Savary returned to his 
home in the city, and I never saw or heard of Trim 
again. I entertain no doubt that when the in- 
vestment of the Beside ncy suddenly took place on 
the 30th of June, Captain Savary, as well as some 
other Europeans, were surprised by that event, and 
slain. 

A_f°py of the proclamation issued by Mr. Colvin, the 
jf ^mvl tenant of Agra, promising immunity from punish- 
n jnenjf to all sepoys not concerned in murderous attacks 
portft Europeans, now reached Lucknow. Sir Henry 
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Lawrence did not disapprove of it ; and directed tlie 
Judicial Commissioner to prepare and cause to be 
issued a notification tlirougliout the Province of Oudh, 
holding *but promises of clemency, not inferior to those 
promised by Mr. Colvin, to all revolted sepoys who 
shopld return to their duty. 

Mr. Colvin’s proclamation has attained a general 
notoriety. That issued by Sir Henry Lawrence will 
probably be first brought to the notice of the English 
publicm the present work. The former state paper 
has been mercilessly condemned; and if the con- 
demnation so pronounced he just, it must he extended 
to the still more lenient proclamation issued by Sir 
Heury Lawrence. I must not, however, conceal my 
opinion that tlie public censure upon Mr. Colvin has 
been undeservedly severe. At the time, at Lucknow, 
though myself and others considered the spirit of 
both proclamations to he too lenient, we did not 
regard the clemency to be so great as to be dangerous, 
and did not attach much importance to their issue. 
We never interpreted Mr. Colvin’s proclamation so 
as to include those sepoys who had shared the mur- 
der of their officers, although it must be confused 
that the words “ private persons ” were used unhap- 
pily. We, however, understood the meaning which 
they were intended to convey by Mr. Colvin, and 
should have been glad if his notification had availed 
anything to detach from the more dangerous and 
determined mutineers, those who had joined tin 1 rebel 
ranks, “because they could not get away.” However 
myself, and I believe others, expected little benefit 
from it. We felt that the conspiracy which h?»] 
given rise to such fearful outbreaks in the sold f ' S= 
could Got be stayed by so mild a measure. It ini\^ 
indeed, detach a few from the mutineer ranks, bu ^ 
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general effect could be expected to follow; and, as 
already stated, little attention was paid to/fits issue, 
or to that which was put forth at Lucknow. 

Such were the feelings prevalent upon thS subject 
at the time, and near the spot where the proclamation 
was issued. Viewing the question after a consider- 
able interval of time and space, I find little reason to 
find fault -with Mr. Colvin, or to impugn the justice 
and policy of this palliative measure, which was 
adopted in the fearful crisis of the month o? May, 
1857. A faint hope still existed that the appalling 
danger might be warded off, and that the dreaded 
combination of the native troops might be stopped 
by timely conciliation. If there ever existed just 
ground for such a hope, which every ruler was bound 
to entertain as long as it w r as possible, it was then, 
when a semblance of order was preserved by the 
troops at Agra and at Lucknow. A few days later, 
and that semblance was gone, and open and defiant 
mutiny glared upon us. 

ISTor should it be forgotten, that no sooner was Mr. 
Colvin certified that it was no longer possible to 
repose confidence upon the native regiments at Agra, 
than he no longer hesitated, but at once disarmed 
them : a bold and decided line of conduct, which 
assuredly merits praise. 

By the telegraph wo learnt that reinforcements of 
European troops were being pushed up from Calcutta 
as fast as the defective means of conveyance allowed. 
On the 25th of May the Governor-General telegraphed 
as follows : — “ It is impossible to place a wing of 
Europeans at Cawnpoor in less time than twenty-five 
^ "nxyT The Government dawk, and the dawk companies, 
-jb e n.%]]y engaged in carrying a company of the 84th 
porti4nares, at the rate of eighteen men a dawk. A 
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wing of the Madras Fusiliers arrived yesterday, and 
starts to-^ay by bullock train, part by steamer. The 
bullock train can take 100 men a day, at the rate of 
thirty ifiiles a day. The entire regiment of the 
Fusiliers, about 1000 strong, cannot be collected at 
Benares in less than nineteen or twenty days. One 
hundred and fifty men who go by steamer will scarcely 
be there so soon. I expect that from this time forward 
troops will be pushed upwards at the rate of 100 men 
a day from Calcutta ; each batch taking ten days to 
reach. From Benares they will be distributed as most 
required. The regiments from Pegu, Bombay, and 
Ceylon, will be sent up in this way. Every bullock 
and horse that is to be had, except just enough to 
carry the post, is retained ; and no troops will be sent 
by steamer which can he sent more quickly by other 
means. This is the best I can do for you. I look 
anxiously for the recovery of Dehli. I fear the Com- 
m&nder-in-Chief cannot be there before Tuesday.” 

On the 26th of May Sir Hugh Wheeler telegraphed 
the following more favourable account from Cawnpoor: 
— “ All well, very well, and I think likely to continue 
so, unless some startling event should occur. Captain 
Hayes’ sendees, freely given, have been extremely 
valuable.. The police under Major Parker admirable, 
not a single robbery. Electric telegraph from Benares, 
May 25th, intimates that detachments of'ller Majesty’s 
84th Eoot, which had just arrived there, were being 
forwarded by dak game, as each succeeding detach- 
ment would he, as fast as the carriages can take them. 
Thanks for your aid, which has been so promptly 
given on every occasion. But I hope we may con-i ch'r 
the crisis passed ; though the disease is by no mjr^ 3 
cured. 'I shall return the men of the 32nd Focfi 1 
soon as 150 men of Her Majesty’s 84th arrive;]) 
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shall he ready to aid and support you, as you have 
me. Letters tell that all look to Cawnpoor,*’ ■ 

Before the month closed, the Lieutenant-Governor 
had telegraphed to us the disarmament at Lahore of 
the mutinous native regiments, and later that himself 
had followed the same course at Agra with success. 
More than once I discussed with Sir Henry Lawrence 
the propriety of following the same course at Lucknow. 
Sir Henry admitted that it was quite possible to 
disarm the native troops at the capital where there 
was an European force, and seemed to incline to the 
measure, had the capital only been to be cared for. 
It was feared, however, and justly, that the adoption 
of this measure, though beneficial to ourselves, might 
precipitate an outbreak of the troops stationed at 
Cawnpoor, and at the out-stations of Oudh : and on 
this account the idea of adopting it was relinquished. 

About the end of the month Captain Hardinge 
arrived at the capital with a wing of his regiment, 
the 3rd 0. I. Cavalry, from Purtabgurh, where it 
would have been of little use. The second wing 
remained at Allahabad. A wing of the 1 5th Irregular 
Cavalry (Fisher’s) under Captain Gibbings, had also 
come in from Seetapoor, escorting treasure. 

"During all this month Sir Henry Lawrence had 
been untiring in his exertions. He generally visited 
the Muchee Bhowun ey/ry morning, and any other 
post that called for h^i attention. From breakfast 
until dark he was eowulting with his military subor- 
dinates, closeted wa®. native officers, or at work wjth 
his pen. LjjyjJ^^nis weight of anxiety and exertion 
Jfiis heaifnhad greatly failed. "When he came to ns 
myl Sarch he was ill. His medical attendant had cer- 
jnents'i £p e necegs ^y G f pj: s revisiting Europe,* aud he 
portiod. eac h.ed Bombay en route to England, when he 
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received the request of Government that he would 
remain. JJe accordingly retraced his steps to Luck- 
now, to taT^e charge of the Chief Commissionership. 
The ordinary labours of liis office had fully tried Ms 
strength; but the intense anxiety attending his po- 
sition at the present crisis would have worn the 
strongest frame. At first he was able to ride about 
a good deal, but now he drove about in his carriage. 
He lost appetite and sleep, and his changed and care- 
worn appearance was painfully visible to all. 
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CAUSES OF THE MUTINY. 

Mr. Gubbins’ opinion asked as to the causes of the mutiny. — Concurred 
in by Sir Henry Lawrence. — Causes which are usually assigned, vis. — 
1st. Russian intrigue ; 2nd. A long-matured conspiracy on the^part of 
the Mahomedans ; 3rd. Viewed by some as a Rational revolt ; 4th. 
Attributed by some to the annexation of Oudh ; 5th. By others as a 
religious outbreak, from interference with their prejudices and religion ; 
6th. By others to the absence of a European force, and mismanage- 
ment, loss of discipline, and discontent of the Bengal army. — First 
cause not capable of investigation. — Second supposed cause prevalent 
in Bengal, — Its correctness discussed and questioned. — Third supposed 
cause, viz, a general national revolt, examined and combated. — Apathy 
of the people noticed and explained. — Want of information rendered 
by the people noticed. — Outrages committed by city people upon our 
women and children. — Attributable to the buclmlishes. — Their habits 
explained. — Behaviour of the gentry. — Mahomedan gentry chiefly 
depend on service. — Their dislike to our Government explained. — Im- 
provement in the native service by Lord William Bentinck. — Its in- 
sufficiency.^ — Some cases of their ingratitude noticed.— Kewaub of 
Jhujjur. — Raja of Bullubgurh. — Good conduct of the Ncwaub of 
Rampoor noticed, — Much allowance necessary in considering the con- 
duct of the gentry. — Their ignorance of our resources, 

Dcrin<* the seven or eight weeks of alarm which 
had now elapsed, no question more agitated nlen’s 
minds than that which sought to solve what really 
were the causes of the mutiny. Could they be clearly 
developed, it might be possible to apply a remedy. 
Communications upon, tills all-engrossing topic were 
passing in all directions; and, among others, Mr. 
Colvin, the Lieutenant-Governor at Agra, had inquired 
my mainion. Before despatching my reply, in which 
. jnents' tied fully into the question, I showed it, to Sir 
portion s Lawrence, who added a memorandum express- 
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ive of Ms concurrence. Tlie condition of the Bengal 
Native 4umy had of late years attracted much of the 
attention ,of that distinguished officer, and he had 
published two excellent articles upon the subject, 
which appeared in the “ Calcutta Be view.” I have 
therefore the less hesitation in introducing my opinion 
of the subject in the present work. It would be im- 
possible, indeed, to avoid doing so ; for by many per- 
sons, both in India and in this country, who are not 
well acquainted with affairs in Oudh, the annexation 
of that Province has been assigned as a chief cause of 
the mutinies. Believing this wide-spread opinion to 
be founded on error, it would be impossible, in a work 
treating of the mutinies in Oudh, to avoid examining 
it. At any rate it would he right to adduce such facts 
respecting the actual condition of the sepoy in Oudh, 
as affected by the introduction of the British rule, as 
may enable the public to form a judgment upon the 
question. At the same time, as affecting ourselves 
specially located at the capital of Oudh, the state of 
feeling of the people of the Province, generally, will 
have to he described. 

The following, then, embrace all the causes that 
have been adduced, so far as I have heard or read, to 
account for tMs wide-spread and unlooked-for mutiny. 

Mrs/. It has been attributed to Bussian intrigue. 

Secondly. To a long-matured conspiracy on the part 
of the Mahomedans. 

Thirdly. It is viewed by others as a national revolt. 

Fourthly. Not a few attribute the mutinies to the 
British annexation of the Province of Oudh. 

Fifthly. Some regard it to be a religious outbreak 
of the soldiery, aroused by our interference 
prejudices and religion, in which the peopku'i*^ J 
timed. - 
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Lastly. It is regarded by others as chiefly attribut- 
able to the absence of a sufficient European Ji#rco ; to 
the condition and management of the Bengal army 
having been unsound and bad; and to the sepo Waiving 
been too much freed from the bonds of discipline* and 
having become discontented. 

blow the first of these supposed causes need not 
here be investigated, for we had no means of forming 
an opinion upon it in India. Suffice it to say, that 
suspicion was present to our minds, but nothing cer- 
■ tainly occurred in the Province of Oudli to give sup- 
port to it. And if the suspicion be well-founded, it 
appears strange that during those anxious days, when 
everybody’s attention was fixed upon the subject, no 
evidence at all pointing to Bussia should have been 
obtained. 

T pass, therefore, to the second opinion, which pre- 

ils a good deal in the Lower Provinces of Bengal, and 
£ the Presidency. Prior to the arrival of Havelock’s, 
force, it had not found expression at Lucknow. We had 
^considered the alarm as having been taken by the Hin- 
i doo religionists, which the Mahomedans had taken ad- 
' vantage of, had carefully fostered, and had turned to 
their own ends. And this I really believe to have been 
the right view of the case. Had the mutinies had 
their origin in a Mahomedan conspiracy, the first symp- 
toms of disaffection would have manifested themselves 
among that class at the foci of Mahomedanism in 
India — Dehli, Agra, Patna, or Lucknow. Such is, 
however, far from having been the case. Murmurs of 
discontent among the sepoy regiments stationed in 
Bengal were first heard in January, and gradually 
* swelled into the uproar of open mutiny. In these regi- 
.jnents' the Hindoos exceed the Mussulmans in the pro- 
portion of five to one. With us at Lucknow, up to the 
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end of May the sepoy regiments only had shown 'dis- 
affection, We still trusted the Irregular Cavalry, in 
which Mahomedans prevailed. Hayes and his comrades 
had notr yet fallen, and we had not yet learnt the bitter 
lesson that all arms of the service had become untrue. 
The'’ fact is undeniable that mutiny did show itself 
first among the Hindoos, and though the Mahomedans 
joined the conspiracy, they were not the first to begin 
it. Moreover, were it true that a conspiracy of the 
MahSmedans was at the bottom of this mutiny, there 
would assuredly have been more evidence of combina- 
tion and of design. But there is positively next to 
none. The most powerful Mahometan chief in India, 
the Nizam of Hydrabad, has remained iinn, and his 
contingent, comprising an elite Mahout Man cavalry, 
has not deserted us. To the north and v> c>t, the Ma- 
homedan chiefs of Caubul, Candahav, and Beloochistan, 
have nowise molested our frontier. And even the 
.fanatic Moslem bigots who inhabit the hills around 
Peyshawur, far from joining^^f general conspiracy 
against us, have enlisted in’ our service, and have 
remained faithful. The city of Patna, supposed to lie 
the hotbed of Mussulman Tatmmic, has been little 
moved, even though the sepi^ybngade in the neigh- 
bouring cantonment of Dinupoor succeeded in their 
tardy mutiny. ' 

People have no doubt been misled by the Sving 
of Delhi having put himself at the head of the 
rebellious movement, and endeavoured to revive his 
fallen dynasty. I apprehend that his conduct will 
have been found to have been tlj^ ciieet and not the 
cause of the mutinies. , Exasperated by severe usagj* 
arid doubtless already leagued with many others'".'? 
the pjot of an intended insurreqtiou, it is pitib^li 
that the Meerut mutineers looked about for soL. 
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person of eminence who might head their revolt, and 
give to their cause the prestige of ancient >fithoritj 
and power. Within thirty miles of them K'sided the 
representative of Mahomedan power in India, the 
descendant of a long line of kings, who maintained 
witliin the fortified palace of his ancestors the scyn- 
blance of imperial dignity. Naturally they turned 
to him, and their overtures were well received. * 

The supporters of this opinion lay much stress on a 
document said to have been found in the Palace of 
Dehli, being a communication from the Bhah of Persia, 
inciting the King of Dehli to raise the standard of 
Islaam. That such a letter should have been received 
from Persia during our lengthened dilfevences with 
that State hy the chief Mahomedan Court in India, 
which was known to he unfriendly to us, and unfor- 
getful of its former power, is not surprising. But 
even taking for granted that the imperial family of 
Dehli had long been disaffected and meditated treason?* 
it certainly afibrds no evidence that the Mussulmans 
originated this fearful outbreak. That they disliked 
us more than did the Hindoos is both natural and 
true. The latter had been long' accustomed to subjec- 
tion : the first could not forget that where we now 
rule, they had long been masters. 

Nor will those who support tins opinion have suc- 
ceeded in making out their case, even if the suspicions 
which ascribed to the minions of the ex-King of Oudh 
a share in exciting this mutiny he founded on fact. 
The ex-King himself is an imbecile, who would long 
ago have been glad to resign the toilsome cares of 
glw'Kalty for tlxe enjoyment of a ptfealthy retirement, 
i l Voted to debauchery and excess, : if the nwrions who 
-^ttrrouhded hum had permitted. He, therefore, can 
personally lie under no suspicion. But few men have 
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been evei* surrounded by a Court more tainted with 
crime ahd villany than W ajid Alee Shah. All the 
men who composed it had reason enough to hate the 
British name and power ; and nothing is more probable 
tharf that they, and the ex-Ministor, Alee A uekee 
Ivban, in particular, should have limned the rising 
flame, and done their utmost to excite and maintain 
the "spirit of mutiny which they saw rising in our 
native soldiery. This fact, however, is quite insuffi- 
cient* to prove that the “ tons et origo mali ” was 
Mahomedan. On the contrary, it shows only what 
we are ready to admit, viz. that the Mahomedans, 
who dislike our rule in India the most, viewed with 
satisfaction the disaffection of the Hindoo soldiery, 
fanned the. flame, joined in the movement, and endea- 
voured, with characteristic energy, to turn it to their 
own advantage. 

Nor is it more just to regard this terrible outbreak 
An the light of a national revolt. The supposition does 
violence to all the facts before us. For five months ilie 
Anglo-Indian mind had been racked with anxiety. 
For the fear of what? was it of the people? Had 
local outbreaks indicated national discontent? Had 
isolated planters living by themselves, without protec- 
tion, been cut off? Had the high roads been plun- 
dered and postal communication been interrupted, or 
the telegraph wire been cut ? Were the 1 rivers unsafe, 
and was merchandize no longer carried on the boats 
which crowd the waters of the < lunges and the J unma? 
Had the payment of Government revenue been sus- 
pended, and the collector been driven away unsatisfied 
from any turbulent village ? Not so. A4J, tle~w 
questions must be answered in the negative.^r^S 
country was quiet; the high roads and rivers wjp 
covered with traffic ; the post was never interrupted ; 
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justice was administered as usual; revenue was regu- 
larly paid — until what ? Until the army rfutinied. 
But then it is objected that the people rapidly fell 
away, and made no stand for their rulers ; tlfat they 
soon broke into acts of 'violence and robbery » and 
that even when the cause of the mutineers seemed 
failing, they testified no good-will, but withheld the 
information we wanted, and often misled us. These 
facts are undoubtedly true, and the circumstances 
under which they occurred deserve consideration. 

And first, it must be observed, that affection is a 
feeling which we have no right to challenge from our 
native subjects in India. Aliens as we are from them 
in blood, in feeling, in religion ; nowise mingling 
with them in social intercourse, and interchanging few 
kindly offices, we have no right to expect from them 
love and sympathy : least of all, active assistance and 
support. Even supposing that our government off 
them were far better than it is, that it was not marke4 
by the many faults and blemishes which undoubtedly 
disfigure it, still their obligation as subjects would 
have been discharged, if, in return for a just and 
equitable rule, they had rendered a faithful and 
regular payment of then tribute and a quiet and con- 
tented obedience. But in India the mass of the 
people have for centuries been habituated to trouble 
themselves little about who governs. The villager 
pays his land-tax to the ruler of the day. Conqueror 
after conqueror has swept over the country, without 
touching much the condition of the village commu- 
nities, who form the great mass of the people. The 
^villager has in turn paid his quota of revenue to 
, \o, to Pathan, to Mogul, and to Mahratta. They 

awa y ; an( i k e P a id ^ to us. True our de- 
mand has been moderate, our faith has been good $ 
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but what had he in connection with us that should 
induce Him to lend us active aid, or to imperil life and 
property t© maintain our rule ? One good reason he 
had for 'not so doing. So long as anarchy prevailed, 
the peasant paid nothing to any one. He remem- 
bered in some quarters the good old times when such 
had been the case, and was not sorry that they had 
returned. 

We do not, on the other hand, find that the people 
generally took part with or aided the mutineers. On 
the contrary, those tribes who from their wild and 
predatory habits did us most injury, the Goojurs and 
Meywatties, stopping the posts and robbing the high 
roads, committed their depredations alike upon the 
mutineers. .No distinction was made: all travellers 
were equally plundered, whether coming from the 
camp of the mutineers or from the British canton- 
ment. If it be true, as has been often asserted, that 
the enemy could always get information of our troops, 
while the country people were silent as to the move- 
ments of the mutineers, it must, I conceive, be attri- 
buted to other causes. The enemy was always ready 
to extort the required information by severities from 
which we would shrink. He would not hesitate to 
inflict death or mutilation, if information were with- 
held from him; we could not thus act. Again, the 
native is always better competent to gain information 
in India than the best-informed European. He has 
often connections, friends, clansmen, living on the 
spot. But with us, not only are such sources of 
information closed, bnt those are not unfrequently 
selected to procure intelligence, who possess little know-, 
ledge or experience of the native habits or character. 

Again, the horrible outrages committed by the- 
inhabitants of some of the largest cities in Upper 
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India, upon defenceless women and children, so soon 
as the revolt of the native armed force had l^ft them 
at their mercy, has encouraged the idea of* a general 
disaffection and revolt. It is, however, well known 
that these atrocities were not shared by the masses of 
the citizens, but were the work of the “ budmashgs,” 
or loose characters, who abound in all large native 
towns. Budmash means strictly a man of had •live- 
lihood. They are more generally Mahomedans, though 
Hindoos are found among their number. They live 
by gambling, thieving, and swindling ; or by extort- 
ing money out of the more respectable natives by 
threatening insult and abuse. They pass much of 
their time in our gaols, hut too generally escape 
punishment by availing themselves of our legal 
technicalities. They revel in a time of riot or dis- 
order ; and it is not surprising, that, as soon as civil 
power was at an end, w r e should have suffered so 
severely at their hands. " m 

It must be admitted that the native gentry and 
local noblemen and chiefs have shown little attach- 
ment to our rule ; hut nothing has transpired to 
show that these were leagued together in any con- 
spiracy before the army mutiny broke out. "When 
that event took place, the defection of the upper 
classes was almost universal. It cannot he denied 
that the native gentry of Hindoostan have not much 
to, thank us for. In the early years of our rule, many 
old families were ruined by the severity of our assess- 
ments. In later times the settlement operations, 
while they greatly remedied the first defect, have yet 
^'•much diminished the power and consequence of the 

talooqdars,* by transferring a large number of the 
^ * • 

* Talooqdar meaning “ holder of a talooqna/’ or large collection of 

villages. 
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villages which they held, to the rightful village pro- 
prietors.^. Of the general justice of this measure there 
can, I conceive, he no doubt; yet the lengthened 
period daring which it was delayed, twenty or thirty 
years? caused it to be viewed by the sufferers as a 
hardship, and gave rise to much discontent among 
that class. 

Again, the native gentry, especially the Maho- 
medan portion of it in India, look chiefly to the service 
of the State for a means of subsistence. But as all 
the chief offices in British India are monopolized by 
Europeans, the minor ones only are open to them. 

- In fixing the remuneration of those, we have too much 
followed the scale of pay we found to prevail in 
the native Governments which we succeeded; for- 
getting that with them bribes and pecuniary grati- 
fications were not forbidden. Under our system they 
could not openly be received : and in consequence 
several departments of the public service have been 
grossly underpaid. In the police service this was so 
particularly the case, that it has been found difficult 
to induce natives of good family to enter it at all. Our 
revenue service was better paid, and a native officer, 
responsible for collecting 20,000/. per annum, might 
receive a salary of 20/. per month. The natives com- 
plained, and with some justice, that in the earlier years 
of our government we had shown more liberality ; 
and that a native collector had then been used to re- 
ceive a commission of 10 per cent, on his collections, 
which would give him ten times the salary which has 
been latterly allowed. 

There is no doubt that since the changes effected in ^ 
1832, by Lord William Bentinck, a great impro ^ 
„ ment had taken place in our native service. tikJ 1 
statesman s wise liberality greatly increased the 
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field of native employment, and attached to many 
branches of the service a liberal reward ; y£t for all 
that, the measure of relief was not sufficient: the 
native gentry were becoming daily more reduced, 
were pinched by want of means, and were therefore 
discontented. . 

It may, however, not unfairly be questioned, whether 
any measure of generosity would have secured the 
attachment of the Indian gentry, with the examples 
of ingratitude and disloyalty which we have before 
us. Since Dehli was taken, the Newaub of Jujjhur 
has been hanged for treason. Himself and his family 
owed their all to us. His ancestor had commanded a 
body of Irregular Horse under Lord Lake, and had 
been rewarded by a jagheer, which, if well managed, 
would have yielded more than twelve lacs of rupees 
per annum. Neglected and mismanaged, it gave hiip. 
nine or ten lacs. Several successions had taken place 
in the family, and the next of kin had regularly 'su<> 
ceeded to this valuable inheritance in virtue of the 
British grant. Yet no sooner did our native army 
mutiny, and the puppet king raise his standard at 
Dehli, than our Jujjhur vassal forgot his faith and 
joined our enemies ! Very similar is the story of the 
Baja of Bullubgurk, who has also lately paid .the 
penalty of his treason at Dehli. He, however, be- 
longed to an old family, anciently settled at Bullub- 
gpirh, but had ever been treated by us with kindness 
and consideration. 

Many other cases of like miserable defection might 
be instanced. Pew, very few, in the disturbed dis- 
fincts have kept to their faith. One noble excep- 
ion, indeed, I should not here omit to mention, 
Yoosufalee Khan, Newaub of Bampoor in Bohilcund, 
the representative -of one of the original Bohilla 
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chiefs, ;jvho, enjoying under British guarantee a 
valuable territory worth eight or nine lacs per annum, 
has remained loyal throughout. 

Much allowance should, no doubt, he made in con- 
sidering the conduct of the Indian gentry at this crisis, 
on account of their want of power to resist the armed 
and organized enemy which had suddenly risen against 
ns. That enemy always treated with the utmost 
severity those among their countrymen who were 
esteemed to he friends of the British cause. Neither 
their lives nor their property were safe. Fear, there- 
fore, no doubt, entered largely into the motives which 
induced many to desert ns. Again, among the edu- 
cated gentry even, few had any just idea of our re- 
sources. The Asiatic is generally influenced by what 
he sees. He saw in the North-Western Provinces 
only a handful of European troops, everywhere 
threatened with destruction by thousands of the 
enemy. He did not believe in the existence of the 
tens of thousands of our countrymen who would 
hasten to our succour from across the seas. He be- 
held us everywhere staggering from the shock. He 
thought our cause was hopeless, and deserted us. 

But it is time to consider the fourth cause which 
has-been assigned for the mutinies, viz. flu* British 
annexation of Oudh. As, however, in order properly 
to examine the grounds of this opinion, it will be 
necessary to describe the condition of this Province at 
the time when it came under British rule, as well as 
when the mutinies began, it is necessary to devote to 
this question a separate chapter 



CHAPTEB Y. 


CAUSES OF THE MUTINY CONTINUED.— CONDITION OF 
OUDH. * 


The sepoy class form the peasantry of Oudh. — It had long been op- 
pressed. — Its characteristic feature, viz. that of Tillage communities. — 
Land-tax, how assessed. — Subdivision of land causes many to seek 
service. — The chief enemy of the sepoy class has been the talooqdar. — 
He had an enemy, also, in the revenue official of the native Govern- 
ment, — Extreme poverty and wretchedness of the people of the Pro- 
vince. — Chiefly attributable to the talooqdars, who sought to acquire 
the right of property belonging to the villagers. — The talooqdarree 
system saved trouble to the native Government. — Origin of talooquaks. 
— It answered sufficiently well before it was abused. — Its abuse. — How 
effected. — Fraud and violence practised by talooqdars. — Gives rise 
violence among the people. — The expelled villager becomes adacoit. — 
Hundreds of such when we entered Oudh. — How they ceased. — Th# 
peasantry under the native rule sought the aid of British authority 
against this injustice. — Each family made a point of having a relative 
in our army. — Theory of those who attribute the sepoy mutiny to the 
annexation of Oudh — explained and refuted. — The sepoy class was 
that most benefited by the introduction of the British rule. 

The sepoy class form the peasantry of Oudh. In con- 
sidering, therefore, how the sepoys were affected by pur 
annexation of the Province, it is manifestly necessary 
to possess some just idea of the condition of the pea- 
santry. This had been long in a lamentable state, from 
the exactions and venality of the King’s officials, and 
from the oppression and violence of the talooqdars. 
Oudh, though long governed by Mahomedan sove- 
W-gns, is essentially a Hindoo province, its popula- 
' tn is chiefly Brahmin, and chutree, or rajpoot : and 
Hindoo institutions form the characteristic of the* coun- 
try. Of these the most marked and universal feature 
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is that of the village communities. The brotherhood 
which resides in each village is the only real proprietor 
of the soil*and among its members the ancestral fields 
are divided. The only person competent to alienate 
the ryght in each field, whether by sale, gift, or mort- 
gage, is the individual sharer whose patrimony it is; 
and each village forms in itself a complete community, 
or, aS the late Lord Metcalfe justly termed it, a sepa- 
rate little republic. Every milage has its accountant, 
and its public servants, the priest, the carpenter, the 
smith, the washerman, and the watchman, who are 
generally paid by dues claimable from the grain pro- 
duce of each shareholder. The payment of a land- 
tax is one of the oldest institutions of the country. It 
is levied from the several shareholders, by a rate upon 
the land, the shares, the ploughs, or the grain pro- 
duce, and is paid to the Government officer through 
the head man of the village. The tenacity with 
which the Hindoo sharer clings to his ancestral fields, 
and his affection for the soil which he inherits, is un- 
surpassed in any country. As the numbers of these 
communities increase, their land no longer affords 
them a sufficient maintenance, and numbers leave 
their villages to seek service, returning on leave of 
absence to visit their families ; and retiring when 
pensioned to live and die in their ancestral home. 
Such are the features which distinguish the class from 
which our sepoys are drawn. They are, it will be 
observed, proprietors, the only proprietors of the soil ; 
and they value this right of property in the land 
above all earthly treasure. 

But in Oudh they have had many enemies^wLa 
have disturbed them in the enjoyment of this Mpr 
and their chief enemy has been the talooqdar. * Jf^i 

True he was not the only one. The greedy and 
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rapacious Government official could and did inflict 
infinite injury on the villager, by enhancing to an 
exorbitant amount the demand for Land* Revenue • 
and even where no talooqdar intervened, hundreds of 
villages have been ruined and desolated by exactions 
of this nature. Possessed' of the most superior ^na- 
tural resources, I have never met with such evidences 
of general poverty as in Oudh. Miserable and starved 
cattle, unable to drag the wretched implements of 
husbandry in use, squalid and deserted villages, 
ruined wells, and a naked and starved peasantry, 
sufficiently evidence the wretchedness which prevails. 

Much of this misery lies at the door of the native 
officials of the Kings of Oudh ; much more, however, 
lies at the door of the talooqdar ; for he has aimed 
not only at grinding the peasant by heavy exactions, 
but has also endeavoured to rob him of his birth- 
right, the property in the soil. The term talooqdar 
means “ holder of a talooquah,” or “ collection of vil- 
lages for the payment of the Land Revenue assessed 
upon which villages the talooqdar or holder was ad- 
mitted to engage. The single engagement with one 
person for a number of villages saved the native Go- 
vernment trouble, and has long obtained; but it 
used to convey no right of property to the talooqdar 
in the villages for which he engaged. He paid to 
the State a lesser sum, and realized from the villages 
a somewhat larger one, which constituted his remu- 
neration. The size of his talooquah was constantly 
liable to change. If the central Government was weak 
and the local official his friend, his talooquah would 
^rapidly expand. If a new official arrived unfriendly 
to him, he would lose many, or all the villages which 
- -he Had acquired. It should be observed, that the . 
best native rulers of Oudh were always opposed to the 
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growth of large talooquahs. The Xewaub Vizier 
Saaduiffiee Khan broke up a number of them, and 
reduced all to a very moderate size. 

ThesS talooqdars varied greatly in their origin. 
Some-, and the greater number, were hereditary heads 
of fajpoot tribes settled in the neighbourhood. 
Others again were new families, sprung from some 
Government official, whose local authority had enabled 
him to acquire a holding of tins description. 

TlJJZtil this system was abused, it no doubt answered 
well enough ; especially where the taiooqdar was chief 
in the tribe for whose villages he engaged. As chief 
he was the natural medium between his tribe and the 
Government, and received from the spontaneous regard 
of his people many perquisites and dues. 

But for nearly half a century the talooqdaree 
system has been greatly abused; and the great aim 
of the taiooqdar has been to supplant the villager in 
the property of the soil and to constitute himself sole 
proprietor. Where he succeeded, the owner became 
a tenant, and was charged with a rent for the land 
which he occupied without reference to the Govern- 
ment land-tax. . 

The more usual mode by which this change was 
effected, was to outbid the owners of a village at the 
yearly settlement of the land-tax, which generally 
obtains under native Governments. A taiooqdar, 
possessing a fort and guns, would agree to pay double 
the tax properly leviable upon a village, lie would 
then draw up an exorbitant rent-roll, which it would he 
impossible that the cultivators should pay, throw the 
village into balance ; and then seize and confine the-, 
villagers, until they signed away their birthright, and 
executed a deed constituting himself proprietor. These- 
deeds were termed “bye namahs,” or 'deeds of sale 
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and were a by- word of fraud and oppression through- 
out Oudh. /* 

Sometimes some of tbe more daring .talooqdars 
would dispense with this somewhat lengthy* process 
for obtaining a bye namah, and would proceed at 
once to harry a Tillage, burn it, kill the cattle,” and 
drive out the inhabitants, until the required deed was 
executed. . 

Against this oppression exercised by the talooqdars 
little or no redress could ever be obtained. Accord- 
ingly the people took the law into their own hands. 
The dispossessed rajpoot drew his sword, and retired 
into the jungle, and committed raids upon any one 
whom the usurping talooqdar endeavoured to settle 
upon his paternal acres. Driven to this lawless mode 
of life, he did not confine his attacks to those who 
trespassed upon his own village, but learnt to prey 
upon the public generally. He became a dacoit, dr 
professional robber, and a price was set upon h« 
head. There were hundreds of such public offenders 
in Oudh when we entered the country. And with 
our rule they ceased. The robber came in and claimed 
his own, and his own was restored to him. His house 
arose again on his long-deserted homestead, and the 
sword and shield were laid aside. Faces tliat had not 
been seen for years, and men, at whose names* the 
country side trembled, were seen to enter the crowds, 
where an English officer presided ; and became peace- 
ful citizens. 

How the class against which all this injustice had 
been committed was precisely that from which our 
sepoys have been drawn. Under the native Govern- 
.- ftut their complaints were brought to the notice of 
£ Jb €>udh authorities by the intervention pf the 
British Resident. Each family made a point of hav- 
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ing some connection in the British army, and through 
him bought forward their complaints to his com- 
manding officer. The sepoy’s petition was counter- 
signed by the English colonel, and forwarded to the 
Besident, and by him submitted to the King. 

Upon this state of tilings those who link together 
the annexation of Oudli and the sepoy mutiny, in the 
relation of cause and effect, build their theory. 
Under the native rule, say they, the sepoy enjoyed 
special and preferential privileges, which merged and 
were lost when Oudk became our own. Before, the 
English authorities exerted themselves to get justice 
for him -. afterwards, they were bound to render equal 
justice to all alike ; and the sepoy resented the loss of 
privilege. But for the wide prevalence of this erro- 
neous 'idea, I should not have thought it necessary to 
refute an opinion so entirely opposed to fact. -The 
mistake, however, must he corrected. 

In effect, the party most benefited by the introduc- 
tion of our rule in Oudh was the sepoy class. True, 
their complaints were formerly forwarded through the 
Besident ; but little redress resulted. The British 
Besident submitted the sepoy’s complaint to the King, 
hy whose minister it was forwarded for explanation 
or redress to the local native officer. This party was 
probably already long in league with the talooqdar, 
and if not so before, was easily persuaded, lor a valu- 
able consideration, to become his friend. A garbled 
reply unfavourable to the sepoy applicant, and favour- 
able to the oppressing talooqdar, was in due time 
prepared, and returned to the minister. The minister 
sent on this answer with many professions of este|^ 
and regard to the Besident, by whom it was geueraij 
forwarded without comment to the Commander; w - 
handed the unsatisfactory document to the complain- 
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duction with displeasure, is true. The principal class 
of these were they at whose expense the sepoy ob- 
tained his advantage, the talooqdars. Under the 
weak government which we succeeded these men had 
exercised almost independent authority. They put to 
death, mutilated, and punished their subject villagers. 
Never were these acts avenged, rarely were they called 
to any account for them. Secure in his mud fort) sur- 
rounded by a matted wall of live bamboo, and encir- 
cled by a wide jungle of from one to two miles in v^dth, 
in which the thorny corundah tree always abounded, 
the talooqdar maintained his semi-independent state, 
and smiled at the weak authority of the capital. 
How could such a man brook the equal rule of a firm 
government? how could he brook to surrender the 
villages which he had long usurped ; and to plead on 
equal terms with the tenant-owner whom he had so 
long injured and oppressed ? 

There are those who take the part of the talooq* 
dars, who, misled by appearances, think that they 
should have been left in undisturbed possession of 
their blood-stained spoils, and that justice should have 
been refused to the long-expectant villager. 

So, however, did not rule the Government of India, 
presided over by Lord Dalhousie. And surely if no 
redress was to be granted, and no wrong to be re- 
paired, to what end was our mission in Oudh? and 
what business had we in the country ? So long as 
the native government remained redress was not hope- 
less. No tenure was a fixity ; and a talooqdar who 
possessed himself of a county to-day might be driven 
<7rom every village to-morrow. Such was not the case, 
.however, under British rule. A title once declared 
" and recognised was as immutable as the Government 
itself. Ari d the admission of the title of the talooq- 

e 2 
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dar by a British court would have been the consum- 
mation of Ms fraud, would have stereotyped his 
usurpation ! As a rule, the right of the villagers to 
recover "their own was admitted. The fraudulent and 
extorted “bye namalis” were treated at their proper 
worth, and generally rejected. "Where, indeed, the 
talooqdar had succeeded in so completely obliterating 
the village rights that no exercise of pi'oprietary Junc- 
tions by them in an}* shape could be shown to have 
taken place within twelve years, then the taloutplar 
was acknowledged to be the sole proprietor ; and the 
villager remained his tenant, subject to the payment 
of a moderate rent. And where by the withdrawal 
of villages the talooqdar’s income was too much re- 
duced, or other circumstances of hardship appeared, 
an allowance of 10 per cent, upon the Government 
revenue was assigned to him. 

ISFo doubt, in some instances, by the indiscretion of 
local officers, the talooqdars were treated with undue 
severity. These cases were, however, confined to tlu* 
single division of Fyzabad, and were all in course of 

f rectification. 

/ The only exception to the Hindoo village system, 
which was found in Oudh, was in the submontane 
tract of country north of the tthogra, included in the 
Bareytch division. Here few of these original tenures 
were found to exist. From traces still remaining, it 
appeared that an ancient and bygone civilization had 
once existed. This had been swept away ; a forest, 
the growth of centuries, had overspread the country, 
until in late times the Delhi emperors had made 
grants of these forest lands to various rajpoot chiefly 
on condition of their being cleared ; and by them the 
habitations of man had been restored. 

In this tract, therefore, the talooqdar descendants 
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of these grantees were acknowledged to he the right- 
ful proprietors; and the villages withdrawn from 
their estates were exceptional and few. Yet it is a 
fact that many of these very men, who had retained 
their villages with greatly-diminished assessments, 
have been most active against us. 

There was another class in Oudh who were neces- 
sarily hostile to our rule, and who formed a most 
dangerous element in themselves — I mean the dis- 
charged soldiery of the native Gfovernment. Of these 
there were not less than 60,000 when Oudh became 
British. Service was given to about 15,000 of them 
in our new local regiments, and a number found em- 
ploy in the civil departments. For the rest a liberal 
scale of provision was arranged. "Where service had 
been long, pension was provided: where short, a 
gratuity was given. Many of these men, however, 
remained without any permanent provision, and not a 
few refused employ. Some, because they hoped that 
the native kingdom would be restored. But the ma- 
jority could not brook the thought of our stricter dis- 
cipline. They had been accustomed to a state of 
licence, which they knew we could not tolerate. "Were 
they dissatisfied with their officers, they confined them. 
If they wanted fuel, they unroofed the nearest peasant’s 
house ; or food, they plundered the nearest grain mer- 
chant. These were the characters which were thrown 
loose upon Oudh; and, no doubt, their numbers 
swelled the ranks of the mutineers. The only wonder 
is that they were so quiet before the mutinies broke out, 
and that for fourteen months Oudh was fully as tran- 
quil as any of our older possessions. 

, In the city of Lucknow there were many against 
us. In every Indian city there are a large number of 
loose and worthless characters : but such was pre- 
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eminently tlie case at Lucknow. A profligate Court, 
sunk c&ep in vice and debaucliery, bad collected 
around it. thousands whose sole business was to 
ministef to its degrading pleasures. Many of the 
mostr striking buildings in the city belonged to men 
who had risen by their own infamy to be favourites 
with the Kin g. This whole class of people detested 
us. -Tinder our government their business was gone. 
There were many other innocent sufferers by the 
change of government. Thousands of citizens found 
employ in providing for the ordinary wants of the 
Court and nobility. There were several hundreds of 
manufacturers of Looquah snakes. The embroiderers 
in gold and silver thread were also reckoned 1 >\ hun- 
dreds. The makers of rich dresses, fine turbans, 
highly ornamented shoes, and many other subordi- 
nate trades, suffered severely from the cessation of the 
demand for the articles which they manufactured. 

~ But, perhaps, the class most entitled to sympathy 
was the nobility itself; and the numberless relatives 
and friends who hung upon it. The nobles had 
received large pensions from the native Government, 
the payment of which, never regular, ceased with the 
introduction of our rule. Government had made 
liberal provision for their support ; but before this 
could be obtained, it was necessary to prepare careful 
lists of the grantees, and to investigate their claims. 
It must be admitted that in effecting this there was 
undue delay ; and that for want of common means of 
support the gentry and nobility' of the city were 
brought to great straits and suffering. We were in- 
formed that families which had never before beef? 
outside the zunana, used to go out at night and beg 
- their bread. Every tale of this kind met the readiest 
sympathy from the kind heart of Six Henry Law- 
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rence, who, "before these troubles began, had applied 
himself to cause the early despatch of the necessary 
documents ; and had given the sufferers assurance of 
early payment and kind consideration. * 

Innumerable taxes, embracing almost every article 
of consumption, existed in the city under the native 
rule. The great majority of these were abolished. 
A new tax was introduced, however, which , was 
highly unpopular, viz. that on the consumption of 
opium. This drug was very largely consumed if? the 
dissipated capital ; and the tax upon it, which obtains 
in every other part of the British dominions, and 
than which a more just source of revenue could 
scarcely be named, was highly obnoxious to the citi- 
zens of Lucknow. 

With the exception of the important though limited 
classes which have been mentioned, the mass of the 
people in Oudh were well affected to our rule. This 
has been doubted by some, because they made no* 
general effort to assist us. Probably such persons 
have not duly weighed the characteristic feature of 
the Indian masses, viz. unconcern as to who may 
be tl.e ruler. And when it is remembered that the 
mass of the population was extremely poor, and with- 
out organization of any kind ; it will readily be under- 
stood how impossible it was for them to place them- 
selves in opposition to the disciplined bodies of muti- 
neers who had possessed themselves of the country, 
and who were in many cases supported from the be- 
ginning by the talooqdars. 

After the breaking out of the mutinies they suffi- 
^afttnily evidenced their good-will, by assisting and 
e /wasjcting those European refugees who were tra- 
versing the country in ones or twos towards.Luck- 
■nrvrjl, TTorl -Mia -trillagers not favoured them, not one 
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could have readied tlie capital. And in most cases 
these fugitives, as will be hereafter noticed, received 
from them active aid and assistance. Some of our 
poor friends were betrayed, but this, with one excep- 
tion,^ 5 was the work of a talooqdar. 

One other class of people who are numerous in 
Oudh demands mention ; I mean the “ pasies.” 
Thes<e are a race of the lowest caste, feeders of swine, 
and some of them are found in every village. Their 
duty is that of village watchmen, and at the same 
time they are the chief thieves and robbers of the 
country. But the pasie never robs that which is 
committed to his trust, and his fidelity when trusted, 
is proverbial. By liis hand the landholder remits his 
quota of revenue to the Treasury, and not a rupee is 
ever missing. To his care the talooqdar entrusts 
without fear the guard at his fort gate. The pasies 
are good hunters, and athletic men, and form an ex- 
cellent material for soldiers. But hitherto their Imv 
caste has excluded them from the high-caste army of 
Bengal. They have been wiser on the Bombay side ; 
and hundreds of the Oudh pasies cross the continent 
of India, and find service in the army of Bombay. 

Hereafter we shall be probably wiser in our treat- 
ment of them ourselves. During the late disturb- 
ances none have taken a greater part than the pastes. 
As soon as the civil power became relaxed, they 
began plundering the roads. When we were be- 
leaguered, and the rebel talooqdars joined the muti- 
neers in besieging us, the greater number of their 
retainers were pasies. And good reason have we to 
remember the repeated war-cry of “ Ali,” “AlV' t &yga 
with which they disturbed our nights. In oui^begj 

* Tas^en-khan, the infamous zemindar of Sultanpoor, who*6fe' ?®8tf 
Mr. A. Block, C. 8. 
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government of Oudh, the pasies will need to be re- 
pressed with a strong hand. * 

Reverting to the feeling of the masses, it would 
indeed he strange if they had not been well? affected 
to us. The worst British Government in Indiais, in 
my judgment, preferred by the people generally* to a 
native rule. But the system introduced into Ohdh 
was of the best. It was modelled on the expedience 
and most approved system of the Punjaub. Our go- 
vernment of the North-Western Provinces has, cm. the 
whole, been good. Our revenue system is good, and 
yet the pressure of the Government demand is in many 
districts greatly too high. It is too high in Agra, 
in Alligurh, in Mynpoorie, in Boolundshuhur, and 
throughout the greater part of Rohilcund. The prin- 
ciple on which that settlement was made, was to 
claim as the share of Government two-thirds of the 
net-rental. But the fraud and chicanery opposed to 
our revenue officers generally caused them unwit- 
tingly to fix the demand at more than this share. 
Still our revenue system was popular with the 
people,* for it was far more favourable to them than 
any known to obtain under native Governments. In 
Oudh, after repeated and most careful examination, I 
came unhesitatingly to the conclusion, that the Go- 
vernment collector appropriated, if possible, * the 
entire rent, and never professed to relinquish any part 
of it. Our police system in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces was only tolerated by the people, for its agents 
were ill paid and venal. And though crime was kept 
down, still the honest man was liable to too much 
^Cfrhuyafice to allow of his liking it. Our civil law 
/Was detested. In framing its machinery, the endless 


See Addenda, No. I. 
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delays, expense, quibbles, and technicalities of English 
law had been too faithfully copied, and with a too fatal 
result. The “ dewannee,” as it was termed, stunk in 
the nostrils of the people. It was not, however, in- 
troduced into Oudh. The simple Punjaub mode of 
procedure, which is well adapted to the wants of a 
simple people, took its place, and was generally ac- 
ceptable. In the police in Oudh, a higher scale of 
pay was admitted with good effect, and relieved that 
department of much of the odium of venality. In 
the revenue, the Government demand was limited to 
one-half the rent, and the greatest precautions were 
taken to preserve it moderate. Accustomed to exces- 
sive rack-rent, which aimed at engrossing for the 
State the whole of the rent ; the people were at first 
with difficulty persuaded of the reality of our inten- 
tion of taking one-half only. When convinced of this, 
they were loud in their assurances of satisfaction. 

~ Such was the condition of the people in Oudh, 
when all improvement was suddenly arrested by the 
military mutiny. The sepoy class were rejoicing in the 
recovery of their villages, the people everywhere pre- 
paring to enjoy in security the fruit of their labours, 
subject to a fixed moderate taxation ; the talooqdars 
discontented and aggrieved ; numbers of discharged 
soldiers brooding over the recollection of their former 
licence ; and the inhabitants of the cities generally 
impoverished and depressed. The people of the Pro- 
vince had not been subjected to a general disarmament, 
as was the case in the Punjaub. It had been objected 
to this measure, which had commended,itseif to not a 
few members of the Commission, that Oudh was'rfbfcjf 
as the Punjaub, a conquered country. Some attempt* 
had been made, to diminish the danger which threatened 
from the talooqdars, by causing them to dismantle 
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their forts, and surrender tlieir artillery. The first 
measure was carried out, although incompletely, by 
the police being charged to cause a roadway to be cut 
through the battlement of every fort. And this was 
actually done. A good number of guns were surren- 
dered; but it was known that the talooqdars’ had 
concealed many by burying them underground. * 



CHAPTER VI. 


TRUE CAUSES OP THE MUTINY 

What were the true causes of the mutiny in my own opinion ; viz. that 
the ^native mind had been already alarmed, when the greased car- 
tridge confirmed its suspicion. — That the native army was dangerously 
organized, ill-disciplined, and discontented ; above all, that the North- 
Western Provinces were denuded of European troops. — Public measures 
which had tended to alarm the native mind. — Extreme rapidity of 
recent educational changes. — All public servants, village head men, 
subject to examinations. — Education in gaols. — The people wondered, 
and suspected our motives. — The Brahmins fostered their suspicion*.— 
Motives attributed to us. — Recent enactments affecting Hindoo usages. 
XJnwise missionary interference of British officers. — Remarks on Indian 
missions generally. — General observations on Government education in 
India. — Grants in aid of missionary education. — Character of native 
Hives of Government seminaries. — Their irreligion. — The alarm excited 
,by the introduction of greased cartridges filtered by designing men. — 
Instances given of the general native alarm. — Extreme credulity of the 
^ natives. — An example instanced. — Reports which were rife at this 
period in Oudh. — Dangerous organization of the Bengal army. — High- 
caste system. — Opinion of it given by a pensioned soobahdar of the Bom- 
bay army. — A second case illustrative of it. — Consanguinity of the 
Bengal sepoys. — Loss of discipline of the Bengal army ; abolition of 
flogging ; withdrawal of authority from commanders, — General dis- 
content in the native army. — Local nature of the service of the sepoy 
in Bengal changed by the extension of our frontier.- — Addition of pay 
granted and withdrawn. — Six volunteer regiments only liable for foreign 
service. — New order of Government directed that all future enlist- 
ment should be for general service. — The sepov could before invalid 
after fifteen years ; anew order put a stop to this. — Sepoys' letters sub- 
jected to postage. — Neglect of sepoys by European officers, — With- 
drawal of officers for staff' employ. — Native officers underpaid, — The 
North-Western Provinces denuded of European troops. — .Sepoys cor- 
spond, and then conspire, and lastly mutiny. 

The fifth, and last reasons enumerated in the fourth 
J chapter are those to which I myself attribute 
outbreak of mutiny in India. I conceive that 
" native mind had been gradually alarmed on the vital 
subjects of caste and religion, when the spark was 
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applied by the threatened introduction of the greased 
cartridge ; that this spark fell upon a native army 
most dangerously organized, subject to n» sufficient 
bonds of discipline, and discontented ; and above 
all, that this occurred at a time when Bengal and the 
North-Western Provinces were so denuded of Euro- 
pean troops as to leave the real power in the hands 
of the natives. . 

I believe the native Hindoo mind to have been for 
some time previously alarmedon the subject of caste and 
religion. Many public measures had tended to this 
result ; but perhaps none more so than the extreme ra- 
pidity with which educational measureshad of late years 
been forced on. Local officers, with the approval of Gro- 
vernment, solicited contributions from the people for 
the establishment of schools. These were set up not 
only in cities, nor yet only in towns ; but villages were 
grouped together into circles or unions to support a 
school; and every month brought out some neui 
measure to give impetus to the educational mania. 

All public servantswere required to qualify themselves 
by literary acquirements, for which examinations were 
instituted. Not even an ordinary messenger, on the 
pay of eight shillings a month, could be entertainec 
unless he could read and write. Village accountants 
and the head men of village communities, might be re- 
quired to pass examinations. In respect to the public 
gaols a perfect mania prevailed. Heading, writing 
arithmetic, were required; and sometimes geography 
and the planetary system were taught. And mur- 
derers and burglars who distinguished themselves a; 
^dfEcchers were conveyed from one gaol to another t< 
e / ucate the rest. The people looked on and wondered 
nbt without suspicion. Suspicion ever majks th 
barbaric mind. Why were we doing all this ? Sureb 
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not without some hidden purpose of our own. The 
Brahmins fostered the suspicions. They beheld in 
the enlightenment of the people, the certain downfall 
of their faith and their power. And already they 
perceived themselves to be treated with less consider- 
ation than before. It was whispered, and extensively 
believed, that the object of our Government was to 
destroy the Hindoo religion, and to convert them to 
our own. 

A' striking instance of the working of their suspi- 
cions may here be mentioned. The facts were related 
to me by the late lamented Major Banks. More 
than a year before Oudh was occupied, while in 
Calcutta, Major Banks was consulted by the head native 
officer of the Governor-Generals body-guard, who 
earnestly begged his advice upon a difficulty of im- 
portance. The risaldar was a native of Behar, his 
home being near Arrah. He had a son, who had long 
been betrothed to the daughter of a Hindoo family of 
high rank in the neighbourhood. The parties had 
now attained the age when it is usual with Hindoos 
to solemnize the marriage ; and accordingly the bride- 
groom’s father had made every preparation for the 
wedding, and had incurred large expense. But at the 
last hour the bride’s family had refused. “ Your son,” 
said they, “ has been attending an English school : he 
has become a Cliristian: he shall not wed our daughter.” 
Those who know' how deeply Orientals feel on such 
matters will understand how keenly the refusal must 
have been felt. Such affronts are too usually in India 
settled by the sword. 

It may be asked, what object was attributed to <Pi ■ 
Government by the natives, in the supposed mtdnti|,'* 

- to destroy their religion and their caste P This was a 
question which at an early stage of the mutiny was 
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continually proposed to the natives by ourselves. The 
regulations of Government prohibited the enlistment 
of Christians to serve as sepoys in our native regi- 
ments. How, then, should we be benefited by the 
conversion of the soldiery? As the rules stood, a^ in- 
verted Hindoo would be disqualified from employ. 
Usually no reply could be given. But the only one 
which I have heard offered by the sepoys themselves 
was, that once they had become “ one of ourselves,” 
they would then be available for general service in any 
quarter beyond the boundary of Hindostan. 

We were believed to entertain views of vast am- 
bition ; and these would be aided if we could get\rid 
of the prejudice which restrains the Hindoo soldier 
to the limits of India, and lead the Brahmin and 
rajpoot soldier to carry the standards of our unsatis- 
fied conquest over the Hindoo Koosh into Persia, and 
across the ocean to the rich plains of China. 

I apprehend that some of the recent enactments of 
the Indian Legislature, permitting the Hindoo convert 
to retain his patrimony ; legalizing the re-marriage of 
Hindoo widows ; and threatening the Hindoo institu- 
tion of polygamy, did much to alarm the Brahmins, 
and the people generally ; and to induce a belief that 
the Government might intend to interfere yet more 
radically with the customs and rules held sacred by 
the’ Hindoo. 

Nor do I think that of late years our missionary 
zeal in India has been tempered by wisdom. As our 
empire in the East has extended, we have ever notified 
to the.-people that the Government would exercise no 
^fintefference in matters of religion; and, therefore, 
e tyrants of the State were required to abstain from 
~\ missionary exertion. This was left, to the 
nfidssionary, who is clothed with no official authority. 
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His efforts were encouraged "by the private counte- 
nance and subscriptions of pious servants of the State, 
who often wished the mission school and chapel, and 
aided the managing committees with their counsel and 
advice. Still the active labourer was the missionary ; 
and no one marks more clearly than does the native, 
the distinction between the duties of his proper voca- 
tion^ and those of a public servant of the State. Of 
late years, however, I think that public official in- 
fluence exercised in aid of missions has been too much 
felt, and fear that it has assisted in alarming the native 
mind. Undeniable it is that this alarm was aroused. 
And in seeking to account for it, it is impossible to 
shut one’s eyes to the fact that the native gentry have 
been solicited by English civilians to subscribe to the 
Eeligious Tract Society ; and that British colonels 
have preached the Gospel to their native soldiers in 
the public bazaars. ' " 

n One brief word on the subject of Missions. En- 
courage the missionary by all means. Send out as 
many earnest and pious men as possible to proclaim 
the Grospel to the heathen. The missionary is truly 
the regenerator of India. Though as yet his labours 
show little apparent fruit, believe not that they arc 
lost: the land is being leavened, and Himlooism is 
everywhere being undermined. Great will some day, 
in God’s appointed time, be the fall of it ! llindooism 
is even now not as bigoted as Himlooism used to 
be. Nor should disappointment he felt at the small 
number of converts. A Hindoo proselyte* to Chris- 
tianity incurs a penalty little less than that of mar- 
tyrdom. He becomes outcast, excommunicate, and 
loses most of that which is usually accounted to make 
life valuable. It is not from all that such sacrifice 
can he expected. 
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Countenance these, and protect the missionary in 
his noble enterprise. Speak well of him; employ 
the deserving among his converts, at least* on terms 
of equality with the deserving Mussulman or Hindoo, 
and from your private resources aid the good work ; 
but let neither the Grovernment nor its servants take 
the place of the evangelist. It is not by the arm* of 
force* that our pure religion won her way ; and with 
an ignorant, barbaric people, the alliance of the power 
of Grovernment with missionary labour will but pro- 
voke suspicion, and arouse resistance ; and thus retard 
the progress of the faith of Christ. 

It must not, from the foregoing observations, either, 
be imagined that I am a foe to education in India ; so 
far from this being the case, no one would more 
readily assist its promotion than myself. But I am 
of opinion that the haste with which this all-power- 
ful engine for moving the minds and opinions of 
mankind was pushed on, particularly during the » 
last years of Mr. Thomason s administration, and 
that of Mr. Colvin, was unwise. In my opinion, 
therefore, this course defeated its own object by 
creating alarm and dissatisfaction to a considerable 
extent. Before the period referred to, the progress of 
public education had been very gradual. It had not, 
probably, attracted sufficiently the notice and atten- 
tion of Grovernment. But it was at all events safe. 
The native mind in India had nowise been aroused in 
antagonism to it. Greater attention might have been 
bestowed on this important object, and larger funds 
devoted to its promotion with advantage, and without 
exftdng public alarm. But the impulse which was 
tie fen, and which began about the year 1850, was too 
^ '-fudden and too hasty in its action. It also was .open 
to the serious error of laying the people under contri- 
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button for its support. The Ullage system of schools 
■was at first supported by the subscriptions of the 
people. At first one or two district officers induced 
the landholders and villagers of some portions of their 
districts to subscribe the funds necessary to establish 
village schools. Their exertions were much applauded 
by’ the Government, and were soon generally imitated 
by others. The people were everywhere pressed to 
form themselves into educational circles, and to sign 
engagements to support one school for each circle. 

The general success which attended these exer- 
tions was over-estimated. The people, indeed, were 
supposed to have opened their eyes to the advantages 
of education with a rapidity equal to that which marked 
the movements of the Government. Such, however, 
was far from being really the case. They engaged, 
indeed, to furnish the necessary funds for the support 
of the schools ; hut they did so rather to please the 
.-British magistrate who requested them so to do, than 
from love of the thing itself. Kay, motives of fear 
of the consequences of refusing sometimes operated. 

I remember having urged the support of schools upon 
a very intelligent zemindar of my own district, when 
he expressed himself well disposed towards tin* object, 
and said that he had attempted the establishment of 
a village school of his own, hut found the chief diffi- 
culty to arise from the unwillingness of the culti- 
vators to send their hoys to school, and thereby 
deprive themselves of their services. I asked him to 
influence his neighbours to do the same, and in- 
stanced a neighbouring district where general consent 
had been given. He asked me whether 1 belied 
that consent to have been voluntary. I replied 
the affirmative. He then assure^ me that it was'imt ■’ 
so. He had been over there recently, and had wit- 
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nessed the refusal of a villager to subscribe. His 
refusal was reported to tbe English officer at the 
head-quarter station, and the recusant was sffmjnoned. 
Sooner than subject himself to the inconvenience of a 
journey to the station, the villager had subscribed’ 

It is true that Mr. Colvin had not shut his eyes j;o 
the objections to which this system was exposed, and 
a remedy was in course of application. In all *the 
new settlements of the land revenue which were im- 
pending, a special provision of one per cent, upon the 
Government assessment was to have been provided ; 
which would have formed a suitable and proper fund 
for the support of village education. 

Even then, however, if the Government retains in 
its hands the management of popular education in 
India, great caution must be observed. To be sure 
and free from danger, our progress must be slow. We 
must not notify, as has been done, that none of the 
thousands and millions who ‘depend for their livelihood 
on service, shall obtain it unless they can produce cer- 
tificates of literary acquirement. Neither should the 
hereditary head man of a rajpoot village be excluded 
by a like default from the prized office of representing 
his brotherhood. It will be just to encourage edu- 
cation, by giving the preference in some branches of 
the public employ to those who can read and write ; 
but certainly not in all. 

I shall, however, be glad to see the connection of 
Government with schools and colleges for education 
proportionably relax as the educational efforts of 
missionary institutions increase. Probably, the funds 
offiTEef State which are appropriated to this purpose 
be 4e never been more usefully employed than in 
''j^ants of aid, to assist the colleges and schools which 
have been established by missionaries in India. No 

g 2 
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doubt tlie Government system of education in India 
is open to the grave objection, that the opinions 
of its |icltolars tend too generally to infidelity ; and 
from this objection the missionary schools are free. 

£ have not here space for stating the reasons which 
convince me that the Bible must remain excluded from 
the Government schools as a class book. And without 
denying that a heathen must necessarily be benefited 
by the great enlightenment, as well as by the purer 
sentiments and morality, derived from the works which 
are now used in the Government schools ; it must be 
admitted that the standard of excellence which is im- 
planted, is low. Too frequently, the Hindoo scholar 
leaves the Government school an infidel. Too fre- 
quently, he repays the liberal instruction of Govern- 
ment with disloyalty and disaffection. I have seen it 
stated, that the native scholars of our Government se- 
minaries have, during these mutinies, proved their at- 
T tachment to our rule. Such, however, has not been 
the account which has reached me. Young Bengal, by 
which name this class of native youth is designated in 
India, is remarkable generally for conceit, disloyalty, 
and irreligion. 

Nor can it be doubted, that it is in India a dan- 
gerous thing to educate the native youth, without 
uniting with that education the strongest restraints of 
morality. And it may he questioned, whether any 
rules of morality without the more powerful check of 
religion will suffice. 

We place in a hoy’s hands the histories of Greece 
and Borne, and hold up to his admiration the examples 
. of those ancient patriots who have freed their country 
from domestic tyranny or a foreign yoke. The know\^ 
ledge which we impart to him, destroys the reverene^ 
which he would naturally feel for his own religion; - 
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and its precepts. In its stead, we implant no other 
of a purer and holier kind. Can we wonder, then, 
at the harvest which we too frequently reap— ^disloy- 
alty untempered by gratitude ; a spurious and selfish 
patriotism, unchecked by religion ; and an overweening 
conceit of literary attainment, supported by no cor- 
responding dignity of character? 

That the proposed introduction of the greased 
cartridge for use among our native troops did pro- 
voke dissatisfaction and alarm, cannot, I think, be 
denied. By some it is regarded to have been a mere 
blind ; but this opinion I conceive to be founded on 
the fact that alarm was feigned, long after all real 
apprehension on the subject had ceased. It is un- 
deniable, that to have used these cartridges, srnearett 
as they were with the fat of the bullock or of the pig, 
in the ordinary manner, that is, by biting off the end, 
would actually have involved a breach of caste and 
loss of privileges to the Hindoo or Mussulman. The* 
report which, on the first beginning of the alarm, be- 
came current in India, and was generally credited, is, 
that while these cartridges were being made up in 
the Presidency arsenal, a low-caste clashy employed 
in making them asked water of a high-caste Brahmin 
sepoy. The latter indignantly refused, for the act 
would have involved a breach of caste. “ Oh ! ” rej oihed 
the low-caste man, “ you need not be so particular, for 
you will all of you soon have no caste, when you come 
to put pig and bullock fat into your mouths.” 

This account may be true or not, but the general 
darm on. the subject of caste soon became universal. I 
J^veTittle doubt that these were fostered by designing 
- .en. Who thus fanned the flame is not positively 
known, unless, perhaps, by the Government ; but 
the Brahmins generally, and the discontented fol- 
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lowers of the ex-King of Oudh, and his minister, 
Alee Nuekee, lie under general suspicion. The most 
absurd rumours were circulated and believed. Go- 
vernment, it was said, had sent up cart-loads and 
boat-loads of bone-dust, which was to be mixed with 
the Hour and sweetmeats sold in the bazaar, whereby 
the whole population would lose their caste. The 
public, mind became greatly excited. On one day, at 
Sultanpoor, it was spread over the station that a boat 
had reached a certain ghaut on the river Goomtee, 
laden with bone-dust, and the sepoys were hardly 
restrained from outbreak. A few days later, at the 
station of Salone, two camels, laden with ammuni- 
tion, arrived at the house of Captain Thompson, the 
commandant. It was rumoured that the packages 
contained bone-dust, and a panic spread through the 
station. Kot only the sepoys in their lines, hut the 
domestic servants about the officers' bungalows, and 
.the villagers and zemindars attending court, hastily 
flung away, untasted, the food which they had cooked, 
and fasted for the day. At Lucknow, the rumours 
which were whispered about were perpetual, and the 
public mind was never allowed to rest. !Now it was 
at one shop, the next day in another bazaar, that de- 
spatches of bone-dust had, it was asserted, been received. 
It Aas in vain that facts were opposed to this prevailing 
panic. I have frequently known parties who asserted 
the arrival of this dreaded bone-dust- receive money, 
with directions to purchase and bring some of the 
adulterated flour in proof of their assertion. They 
always returned with the money in their hands, 
stating their inability to find the shop where it was 
sold. Yet was not the public mind undeceived. 

Those who, residing in the enlightened countries of 
Europe, have not witnessed the working of ignorant 
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and barbarous minds, will not readily understand the 
suspicious credulity by which they are frequently 
marked. A very extreme example of this, ’the occur- 
rence of which I witnessed some years ago at the hill 
station of Simlah, may here be cited. •» 

A report got abroad among the hill men at that 
sanitarium, that the Governor-General had sent orders 
to have a certain quantity of human fat prepared, and 
sent down to Calcutta ; and that for this purpose the 
authorities were engaged in entrapping hill men, who 
were then killed, and boiled down for their fat ! It 
might be thought that it would not be difficult to 
disabuse them of so absurd a notion. A number of 
hill men are employed about every household at 
Simlah in carrying the ladies’ litters, and in a variety 
of domestic duties, which bring them in daily contact 
with Europeans. But, for long, the attempt to dis- 
abuse them was of no avail. The panic increased 
and spread, until a large number of hill men fled from* 
the station ; nor were they, I believe, ever thoroughly 
convinced of the falsehood of the report. 

Rumours not less absurd than this, were in men’s 
mouths at the commencement of the mutinies. There 
was a Hindoo soobahdar of one of the Oudh local 
artillery batteries, named Deybee Singh, who had 
been long in the service of Government, and *flad 
been through the whole campaign in Affghanistan. 
I remember this Alan being closeted for several hours 
with Sir Henry Lawrence, recounting to him the 
wildest stories of plans, which were commonly attri- 
buted to our Government, against the religion of the 
^^Safives. This native officer, who was highly thought 
_^of by his commandant, the late Lieutenant D. C. Alex- 
ander, did not assert his belief in the truth of these 
rumours ; but neither did he treat them, and laugh at 
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them, as follies. The greater part of the absurdities 
which he related have passed from my mind; but 
one, by itc extravagance, fixed itself on my memory. 
It was this. It was, said the soobahdar, believed to 
be the intention of Government to transport to India 
the numerous widows whose husbands had perished 
in the Crimean campaign. The principal zemindars 
of the country were to be compelled to marry them ; 
and their children, who would of course not be Hin- 
doos, were to he declared the heirs to the estates. 
Thus the Hindoo proprietors of land were to he 
supplanted ! 

I must now advert to the dangerous and faulty 
organization of the Bengal army at the time when 
the cartridge question affrighted the minds of men. 
This consisted in the high-caste system, which pre- 
vented the admission of men of low caste into the 
army. In the armies of Madras and Bombay, the 
cranks are open to all castes, and high and low do 
duty together. And not only so : but the same high- 
caste sepoy who has stickled for his exclusive caste 
privileges in Bengal, will cross the country and enter 
the Bombay army, and will there unhesitatingly con- 
form to the different discipline and rules obtaining in 
that Presidency. Two circumstances illustrating this 
state of things may here he mentioned. During my 
official tour in the cold weather of Is 50, 1 visited the 
Brahmin village of Behta Bozoorg, in the district of 
Poorwah, and there made the acquaintance of two 
pensioned soobahdars, Brahmins, the one retired from 
the Bengal, the other from the Bombay army. 1 was 
at the time struck with the difference between theft, 
two men. The old Bengali officer was worn out, and 
seemed, to have acquired few ideas and little informa- 
tion during his long period of service. The Bombay 
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soobahdar was a younger man, and bad taken bis dis- 
charge at Aden. He was exceedingly intelligent, and 
bad acquired sucb a knowledge of men abd, affairs, 
that one could converse with him with a certain feel- 
ing of equality. While we were expecting the Out- 
break, I remembered the Bombay soobahdar; and 
thinking to obtain some useful information from him, 

I sent for him, and was closeted with him for a long 
while on his arrival. 

He told me that the reports of the intention of 
Government to destroy their caste and religion had 
reached his village, and were commonly in the mouths 
of the Bengal sepoys. He had heard of the medicine- 
bottle disturbance in the 48th 1ST. I., the cartridge 
question, and the manifold reports about the bone- 
dust; but he affected not to believe them. I then 
inquired, how it was that ill feeling had on several 
occasions manifested itself in the Bengal army, but 
never in that of Bombay ? He told me plainly, that * 
we had too many men of the same caste and family 
together, which rendered combination easy. “ On the 
Bombay side,” said he, “ I stood side by side with 
men of low caste, and who dared there say a word ? 
Mahratta, Pasee, Brahmin, Chumar, Rajpoot, and 
many others, are there found in the same ranks. But 
here they are all one.” Of the justice of his explana- 
tion there can be no doubt. 

The second fact was mentioned to me by the la- 
mented Captain Pletcher Hayes. He saw, while on 
board a transport in the harbour of Bombay, a Hindoo 
sepoy cooking his food with his cross belts on. He 
iaffuired from what part of the country he came, and 
Pf^reiving an answer that the soldier was a high-caste 
man from Oudh, he asked how he came to contravene 
the rules of caste by acting as he was doing. “ Sir,” 
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said the sepoy, laughing, “moolk ksi dustoor hy,” it 
is the “ eustorn of the country.” 

But mot only were our Bengal sepoys confined to a 
few of the highest castes, but they were also drawn 
from the same families. Soldiers, visiting their homes 
on_ leave, generally were accompanied on their return 
by young relations who entered the regiment as 
recruits, and afterwards were enlisted as sepoys. 
Thus to the common bond of caste and religion, that 
of consanguinity was superadded. 

But, besides these radical evils of constitution, the 
army thus dangerously organized had greatly lost its 
discipline. Perhaps, one of the measures which most 
affected this, was the abolition of corporal punishment 
hy Lord William Bentinck. Opinion at the time dif- 
fered greatly respecting the propriety of this measure, 
and I recollect a conversation on the subject which 1 
had in 1S39, with an old pensioned soobahdar, whom I 
r - met with in the village of Baliaderpoor, in the district 
of Etawah. I inquired of him how the measure would 
work. He replied, that the abolition of the punish- 
ment would induce some classes to enter the army 
who had not done so before. But “ sahib,” said the 
old man, “fouj beydurr hogeea,” “the army has 
ceased to fear 1” 

.No doubt, however, the chief cause of the loss of 
discipline in our army, was the withdrawal of all 
proper power and authority from the colonels com- 
manding regiments, and from the captains of com- 
panies. Gradually all authority had been concentrated 
at the head-quarters of the army ; in consequence of 
which commanding officers, upon whose exertiom*C v l 
efficiency the discipline of an army really depes^ 
were reduced to ciphers. The commander was power- 
less to reward or to punish. He could order only the 
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very smallest punishment ; and he could not depart 
from the ordinary course of promotion, in order to 
reward merit. In all cases in which he desired to 
do so, it was necessary to obtain permission from head- 
quarters, and the recommendation was not alv£ays 
attended to. Deprived of all proper, nay necessary 
authority, regimental officers lost interest in their 
duty, and discipline suffered proportionately. This 
state of things had long been viewed with regret 
and disgust by our best commanders, who would 
often prophecy that evil would result. 

While, however, the Bengal sepoy was thus released 
from the terror of the lash, and set free from the just 
control and fear of his commanding officer, other 
causes were at wort, which had produced very general 
discontent among his own ranks. These must now 
be mentioned. 

The great extension which had of late years taken 
place in the British frontier, had made a change in'* 
the condition and feeling of the native soldier. 

By the terms of their enlistment the Bengal sol- 
diery rather resembled a local militia than a regular 
standing army. The sepoy enlisted to serve in India, 
and in India only. It was no part of his agreement to 
bear arms in a foreign land. Nor was this limitation 
without a sufficient reason in the requirements of fiis 
caste. A Brahmin, or a chuttree, is debarred by the 
tenets of his religion from cooking food on shipboard. 
He cannot bake the cakes of flour which form his 
simple food, without clearing for himself a separate 
plot of ground sacred from the intrusion of others. 
SAefxld a strange foot be placed within this magic 
the food which he has cooked is thrown untasted 
| away. These ceremonies cannot be performed on 
'' board ship, and therefore there the Hindoo must fast, 
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or subsist on. parched corn, wMch liis tenets permit 
Mm to eat when so circumstanced. The Brahmin, 
therefore, naturally abhors the idea of leaving India. 
He rejoices, as do all the classes from winch the Beu- 
gah'soldiery are drawn, in his home ; and delights, if 
he. cannot constantly reside there, still to lire so near 
that he may frequently revisit it. He will generally 
prefer taking his discharge so soon as lie can obtain 
the smallest pension, in order to return to his an- 
cestral field, before the most certain prospect of pro- 
motion. His family, it must be remembered, never 
accompanies the Bengal sepoy. The women always 
remain in the privacy of his home. His position in 
our army in former years met most of these require- 
ments. "VVe had no cantonment more removed than 
Kurnaul to the westward ; and Bengal was our limit 
on the eastern frontier. These were almost in sight 
of the sepoys’ home, in Oudh, in Behar, and the 
South-East Dooab. Gradually all this was changed. 
We moved on to the Sutledge, and placed a canton- 
ment at Loodiana. We crossed the Sutledge. Again 
we passed the boundary line of India, the river Indus, 
and placed our Hindoo soldiers in cantonments in 
Scinde, in the Deyrajat, and at Peyshawur, in 
countries where the Hindoo was a stranger. Not 
less was our frontier extended to the eastward, where 
Bengal sepoys were cantoned at Rangoon, and other 
stations in Burundi, among a race to whom the Brah- 
min, and indeed all distinction of caste are alike un- 
known. At first, a liberal addition of pay reconciled 
the sepoy to the duty of following his British o*lieer 
to regions which his ancestors had never 
this was afterwards stopped. And foreign secc 
batta* ceased, when the mandate had gone forthraa- 
nexing the new province to the Empire of Hindostan. 
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A glance at the map of Asia (for Hindostan has 
ceased to comprise all the British stations in the East) 
will show how great has been the change. The 
Bengal sepoy has, no doubt, long felt that change to 
be a grievance. His services were no longer local. 
The difficulties in the way of his revisiting his home 
were greatly increased. The distance of some of our 
cantonments was so great, as to render it almost im- 
possible within the term of leave allowed. But this 
was not all. Hitherto the Bengal militiaman had 
escaped foreign service. Bengal troops had indeed 
carried the British standards into China, into Burmah, 
and had assisted in the conquest of the yet more 
distant islands of Java and the Isle of Erance. But 
these were not the regular regiments of the line, but 
volunteer corps, raised on the especial condition of 
foreign service. There were six such among the 
seventy-four regiments which compose the Bengal 
army. In future, however, this exemption was to* 
cease. The Government declared its intention of 
altering radically the constitution of its army, and 
directed that all enlistment for local service should 
cease. From the year 1856, every sepoy was ordered 
to be enlisted for general service, wherever the State 
might require it. 

It is not easy for an Englishman, accustomed as 
his nation is to visit foreign lands, to estimate the' 
magnitude of this change. Certain it is, that it 
was viewed with great dislike by the Hindoo. The 
English were then at war with Persia, they were 
about to invade China. The British frontier was per- 
^efbally extending. Where, then, was to be the limit 
to the sepoy’s service ? To what unknown distances 
from his sacred shrines and rivers might npt the 
Hindoo be borne ? However politic on other grounds 
this order may have been, there can be no doubt that 
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the vast change, which it must of necessity make in 
the position of the Bengal soldier, was not duly esti- 
mated^ or if weighed, provision was certainly not 
made to meet the consequences of the dissatisfaction 
which it would produce. 

Still the sepoy possessed, and had long made 
use 1 of, another remedy which restored him after no 
long term of service, to his home. Under the old 
regulations of the native army, he invalided after 
fifteen years’ service, and retired to his home on a 
monthly pension of four rupees. It was matter of 
surprise to see young and strong men, in the full en- 
joyment of health and vigour, relinquishing a service 
which offered to them certain promotion and increased 
pay, in order to retire upon this scanty pittance. And 
yet it was so. Men starved themselves lor months, 
and became weak and emaciated, solely t«i pass for the 
invalids. It was attempted to meet the evil hv ju- 
-dieiously holding out inducements to longer service. 
The Government granted an increase of pay for length 
of service, allowing the sepoy the addition of one 
rupee after fifteen, and two rupees after twenty years’ 
service. An allowance, also, called hutting money, 
was granted to them by Lord Hardinge which tiny 
had not previously received: and an honourable dis- 
tinction, accompanied by a valuable increase of pay, 
’was opened to the native ollicers, by the establish- 
ment of the “Order of British India.” 

Still the love of home proved too strong: flic sepoy 
ranks were too thinned by the early invaliding of men 
well able to bear arms ; and a more stringent remedy 
was devised. About the same time with the genera^ 
service order was published another, prohibiting the 
former, practice of transferring men to the invalids. 
By the new rule it was directed, that a sepoy who was 
declared unfit for foreign service, should no longer 
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be permitted to retire to bis borne on invabd pen- 
sion, but should be retained with the colours, and 
employed in ordinary cantonment duty. This 
order, was as usual, read out to each regiment on 
parade ; and I have been informed that in same 
cases it excited a murmur of general dissatisfaction 
throughout the ranks. By these two orders the 
retired sepoy was transformed into a local militia- 
man, and the former militia became general service 
soldiers. 

When a feeling of discontent has arisen, small 
matters tending to the injury of the discontented are 
made much* of. An instance of this may be men- 
tioned in the subjection of the letters of native soldiers 
to postage. They had ever formerly passed free, under 
the frank of the commanding officer ; and there is no 
doubt that the new law, which, while it greatly dimin- 
ished the rates of postage by introducing the penny 
postage of England, abrogated the sepoy’s frank, gave < 
rise to very considerable discontent. 

The last matter of just complaint by the sepoy 
which I have to notice, is the diminished interest felt 
in his condition by the European officer. This will 
not, perhaps, be so readily admitted by the officers 
themselves ; but of the justice of the charge I have 
no doubt. I have long noted the improper distance 
which separates the young British subaltern from the 
grey-bearded soobahdar, or the young sepoy of his 
company. I have often remonstrated with my young 
military friends on the subject. “How can you expect 
devotion in the field,” I have asked, “when you are a 
stpmgsr to your men in cantonment ? Sepoys have 
“been known to carry their wounded captain for miles 
under the enemy’s fire : how can you expect a like 
'Tion to be shown to you, if you do not even know 
5 men ? ” This defect is not to be charged merely 
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against military men. Ready accessibility and free in- 
tercourse with the people, is at least as much required 
for the proper discharge of civil duties, and almost a§ 
much neglected, as in the army. The European i# 
India lives apart from the native. He does not enjoy 
one of the many means of acquiring correct informa- 
tion on passing events or public feeling, which in 
European countries is obtained by ordinary social 
intercourse. Unless he takes pains to make himself 
readily accessible to the people ; he can hut hear with 
the ears, and see with the eyes, of the native officials 
by whom he is surrounded. That these, both military 
and civil, are always venal — that they wijl endeavour 
to turn the power, the influence, the opportunity they 
possess into money — is notorious. There is. therefore, 
no resource by which the European officer can arrive 
at the truth, except by making himself easily accessible 
to all. Then indeed the intriguing pay havildar in a 
c regiment, as well as the rapacious police officer, is held 
in check by the fear that an account of his misdoings 
ma} r reach his superior’s ear. 

The civilian, who is often worn with the arduous 
duties of the day, has indeed some though no sufficient 
excuse for not surrendering his few hours of leisure to 
this necessary intercourse ; but the captain of a com- 
pany has none. And yet too often the native veteran 
has had reason to complain of neglect and inattention. 
To what is this attributable? It used not, so old officers 
tell us, to be so of yore. The young will plead that 
the former intimacy between officer and sepoy had its 
origin in the immoral connections which disgraced our 
early Indian habits; and that the absence of such bonds 
of union need not be regretted. Assuredly it need not;''' 
such connections could never have tended to generate < 
respect. Intimacy between soldier and officer is not - 
desired ; hut confidence and regard are wanted : and 
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ready accessibility and attention to his men’s wants 
and grievances are indispensably required to promote 
these. , 

£ The want of these qualifications may, I tfiink, be 
mainly attributed to our modern system of withdraw- 
ing a large number of officers from each regimenf for 
staff employ. Young men are no longer taught on En- 
tering the army to take pride in their regimental duty, 
and to concern themselves chiefly with the efficiency 
of their companies. On the contrary, they have been 
advised by friends, by the Chairman of the Directors 
at Addiscombe, by their official connections in India, 
to exert themselves to leave their regiment as early as 
possible. Staff employ has been held out as the proper 
object of laudable ambition, and to obtain this the 
energies of all but the drones were devoted. Is it to be 
wondered at that regimental duty flagged and has 
been neglected ? That the withdrawal of officers from 
regimental duty for employment on the staff has been, 
for many years a most serious evil affecting the effi- 
ciency of the Bengal army, no one can deny. But 
the ground of objection generally taken, viz. the pau- 
city of officers left for regimental duty, is not that on 
which I would insist. The chief injury done to the 
army no doubt resulted from the want of interest felt 
in their work by the officers present with the corps, 
who have seen no prospect of rising into notice, by 
the most painstaking and successful discharge of regi- 
mental duty. 

Sir Henry Lawrence was strongly impressed with 
the opinion that the native officers of our sepoy army 
■\yere -underpaid ; and I incline to agree with him. 
lie would compare the status and emoluments which a 
native gentleman could attain to under native Grovem- 
ments, with those attainable in the British Indian 
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army ; and lie thought that the disparity was too 
great. The subject is well deserving of attention; 
for although the present is certainly not the time 
when we are likely to be tempted to make large addi- 
tions either to the number or pay of our native troops; 
still, we cannot contemplate the permanent main- 
tenance of a system, by which the better classes of the 
natives of Hindostan would remain alienated from us. 
When the swell following the recent storm has sub- 
sided, it will again be our duty to throw the oil of 
conciliation upon the troubled waves of the people 
whom we govern. And even should it he denied that the 
natives of Hindostan proper are ever again to he treated 
with consideration, by advancing them to posts of 
wealth’and honour; still it must be remembered that 
the gentry of the Punjaub and of the other Presidencies 
have maintained their fidelity and lie under no such 
ban. In their case, let it he fairly considered, whether 
the means of honourable employ held out by our Go- 
vernment to the better classes, are sufficient to excite 
loyalty and to maintain contentment ; and if the 
inquiry result in a negative, let a remedy be applied. 

Under native Governments, such as that of Rnnjoet 
Singh in the Punjaub, or those of Xagpoor and Oudh, 
natives, he it remembered, held the highest civil and 
military offices, and enjoyed emoluments not inferior 
to those received under our system by .Europeans. 
The father may have received 1 Of Ml rupees per mensem, 
as commandant of cavalry under Kunjeet Singh ; the 
son draws a pay of eighty rupees as sub-commander 
in the service of the British Government. The differ- 
ence is probably thought by themselves to be too 
great. “ My father used to receive 500 rupees am. .nS 
in command of a party of Kunjeet Singh’s horse,” said 
the Seikh Haib Kisaldar Sheyre Singh to me, whose 
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good conduct on the occasion of Captain Hayes’ murder 
has been already mentioned ; “ I receive but fifty ! ” 

No doubt the upper classes of natives, both 
Hindoo and Mahomedan, on this account viewed 
with regret the extinction of the dynasties of Lahore, 
Nagpoor, and Oudh. They were used to repair from 
our provinces to seek the prizes obtainable at these 
native Courts. Though these were few, and not easily 
obtained ; nor perhaps often long enjoyed ; yet they 
grieved to see them abolished, and everything reduced 
to the almost dead level of Anglo-Indian service. 

All the causes, however, which have been enume- # 
rated, might have been in operation, and yet would 
have failed to produce the mutiny, but for the caj^ft 
error which was committed, of denuding our provifeS#' 
of European troops. Eeligious alarm might have 
been excited ; the native soldier might have been at 
the same time discontented and insubordinate; the 
talooqdars of Oudh, and the royal families of Dehli and 
Lucknow might have plotted ; yet had we possessed 
a few English regiments in the country, discontent 
would never have matured into rebellion. As it was, 
it may almost be said that there were no European 
troops. . From Meerut in the north-west to Dinapoor 
in the south-east, two weak English regiments only 
were to be found. These were the 3rd Bengal 
Fusiliers at Agra, and the 32nd Foot at Lucknow. 
All our principal cities were without European troops. 
There were none at Dehli, or at Bareilly ; none at 
Fyzabad, at Mirzapoor, or at Benares. And worst 
of all, the important fortress of Allahabad, the key 
/oi the North-Western Provinces, was equally unpro- 
tected ! At the important station of' Cawnpoor, was 
only the depot of the 32nd Foot, and a weak reserve 
company of artillery. Throughout the entire province 

h 2 
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of Oudli, we possessed Imt one English battery <>f 
artillery : all the rest were native ! This absence of 
Europe^ troops was the one, great, capital error. 

No sooner were the religious feelings of our discon- 
tented soldiery aroused, than the regiments bygan to 
correspond, and to this soon succeeded conspiracy The 
sepoys saw their own strength, and our alarm at their 
proceedings, which it was impossible to conceal. What 
position, indeed, could be more terrible to the European 
officer? Himself and his family living in a thatched 
cottage, surrounded by' a multitude of armed men. who 
might at any' moment rise, fire his house, and destroy 
himself and those dear to him ! He had no place of 
refuge near; he dared take no precaution for his safety*, 
lest by manifesting his mistrust he should provoke an 
outbreak; but was forced to dissemble, and assume 
a confidence which he did not feel. Those were indeed 
fearful days ! — There was too much real cause fin- 
alarm ; and the sepoy readily' penetrated the disguise 
of assumed confidence. Seeing but a handful of Euro- 
peans opposed to him, he soon considered himself sure 
of success, and set on foot one vast conspiracy, 
which was to extinguish the British rule and race in 
India in one general massacre. 

It was probably most mercifully ordered in our favour 
by a gracious Providence, that the ill-devised severi- 
ties at Meerut caused the outbreak to take place there 
before the plot was ripe. At other stations, and par- 
ticularly at Lucknow, Europeans took the alarm, and 
were thus enabled to prepare for their defence ; for 
had the conspiracy been matured, and burst forth, as 
is believed was the intention, suddenly, upon one ap- 
pointed day ; there is too much reason to fear that it 
would have been successful. 



CHAPTER VII. 


MUTINY AT LUCKNOW. 

"The 30th. of May. — Mutiny broke out in cantonments after evening gun- 
fire. — Watched by ourselves from the roof of my house at the Resi- 
dency. — Mutinous conduct of a Company of the 71 st hT. I. at the 
Residency. — Particulars of mutiny in cantonments. — Commenced by 
the 71st Regt. — Attempt of the men of that regiment to destroy their 
officers. — Brigadier Handscomb and Lieutenant Grant killed,' — 'Beha- 
viour of the 71st Regt. 1ST. I. ; of the 13th Regt. N. I. ; of the 48th 
Regt. N. I. ; of the 7th Regt. Light Cavalry. — Sir Henry Lawrence’s 
measures. — Plunder and burning of cantonments. — Escape of Mrs. 
Bruere. — Operations on the morning of the 31st of May. — Murder of 
Cornet Raleigh, — Mutineers driven off and pursued by Sir Henry 
Lawrence. — Mr. Gubbins joins in the pursuit, and makes eight prison- 
ers. — Six brought in. — Conduct of the four troopers who accompanied 
them. — Three of them join in the mutiny of the corps soon after. — 
Rising of budmashes in the city. — They cross the river to jor@yhe 
mutineers. — Mr. Mendes killed. — Ladies abandon Mr. Gubbins’ a*d 
other houses, and take refuge in the Residency. — ‘Consultation in can- 
tonments, which ended in the, formation of a camp of the remnants of 
mutineer regiments in cantonments. — Sir Henry Lawrence comes up 
to the City Residency. — Insurrection of the city budm&shes. — They 
had concerted with the mutineers to join them. — Disappointed in this 
intention, they commenced an outbreak, which was quelled. 

Such wa^tlie state of preparations, and such the 
feeling of the people of Ondh, and of the soldiery, 
when we reached the 30th of May; the day when 
we were ourselves to experience the long-apprehended 
outbreak. Nothing of particular moment had oc- 
curred that day. We ourselves had taken our usual 
drive into cantonments, and had seen and saluted 
youp g Grant, Lieutenant in the 71st N. I., 
""Who was that evening on duty at the main picket. 
A sepoy of the 18th N. I. did indeed report at # 
head-quarters that a mutiny would take place omthat 
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night, but apparently the information was discredited,! 

for no intimation of it was sent up to us at the 

Residency. 7 The evening passed away quietly : we 

had dined, were preparing to retire to rest, when 1 

wentcup to the roof of the house, and looked over the 

city towards cantonments. The evening gun fired at 

nineV clock, and I was preparing to descend, when a lew 

shots fired from the direction of the cantonments 

caught my ear. Resuming my place at the parapet, 

I listened, and soon heard one or more volleys of 

musketry, followed by dropping shots. Then followed 

two discharges of cannon. There was now no longer 

room for doubt. Hurrying down, [ alarmed the 

gentlemen of the house, and the ladies and children 

were hastened up to the roof. There our arms ami 

ammunition, water and food, had been collected. 

Presently the lurid glare, which arose from different 

quarters of the cantonment, announced to us that 

the bungalows had been fired. Few cannon si lots 

were heard, but the dropping musketry continued for 

several hours. About 2 a. m. the city magistrate. 

Captain Carnegie, came up and reported that flu* 

Colonel of the 48th N. I. had arrived at tlu* 

% 

iron bridge with only fifty-seven men around the 
colours. Shortly after, Captain Oermon, of tlu* 18th 
AT. T., arrived, with a message from Sir Henry 
Lawrence, to the effect that the mutiny had been 
suppressed, and that there was no cause for alarm. 
He told us also of the casualties which had occurred. 

While this was going on, a company of the list 
H. I., under Lieutenant Sewell, which had been 
removed from the Muchee Rhovvun for suspected jhs- 
affection by Sir Henry Lawrence a few days befor^* 
„ and were stationed in the city, were marched down 
to the Residency near the guns, and were ordered to 
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^ile arms. The men ■would not obey ; and as it was 
thought unadvisable to precipitate an outbreak, they 
-were allowed to retain their muskets. Towards morn- 
ing the firing in cantonments had ceased ; the ladies 
were therefore persuaded to leave the roof and 4ake 
some rest ; while -the men lay down by their arms until 
the morning. 

The particulars of the outbreak in cantonments, as 
subsequently ascertained, were the following : — Im- 
mediately after evening gunfire, the sepoys of the 
light company of the 71st N. I. turned out and com- 
menced firing ; while a party of about forty of the 
men made straight for the mess-house of the regiment. 
While they entered at the cantonment gate, a party 
of the 7th Light Cavalry made their appearance at 
the opposite one, showing that the destruction of the 
officers had been deliberately planned. They were 
fortunately disappointed of their prey. The officers 
everywhere were on the alert, and left their messesi 
upon the first shot being fired. The 71st mess-house 
was ransacked and set on fire. Sir Henry Lawrence 
and staff immediately mounted, and proceeded to the 
European camp, where were BOO of the 82nd Foot 
and six guns. The position of the Europeans, as has 
been already described, was on the right of the Native 
Infantry parade ground, at the entrance of canton- 
ments. The guns swept the nearest parade, which 
was that of the 71st. Next to it was the 13th N. I. ; 
and at the further end, and out of reach of grape, 
were the 48th N. I. Brigadier Handscomb and staff 
also soon came down to the Europeans. Fearing the 
mutineers might make for the city, Sir Henry at once 
removed two guns and a company of the 32nd from the 
camp, to the road leading to the city, where they were 
posted. Brigadier Handscomb, approaching too near 
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to the 71st lines, was shot, and fell off his horse dead. 
The sepoys of the 71st, now becoming hold, advanced 
out upon their parade ground, and fired upon the Sind 
and the guns. These were now ordered to open upon 
theiij with grape, and three or four discharges took 
place, which cleared the parade, and drove the sepoys 
hack into their lines. It was now that Lieutenant 
Grant was killed. The men of his own regiment 
rushed by the main picket, and though some attempt 
to conceal him was made by the sepoys on guard ; he 
was betrayed, and fell pierced with many bayonet 
wounds and musket-balls. 

Retiring from their mess-honses, the officers of the 
Native Infantry regiments endeavoured to reach their 
parade ground, where the several regiments were 
drawn up. Not a few were prevented by the firing, 
which was going on in the lines; and some were 
turned back by their own men. A portion of the 
71st were got together by Captain Strangways, and 
after some delay a small number were marched up 
and took post on the right of the Europeans. They 
brought, however, neither their colours nor their 
treasure, of which the mutineers had possessed them- 
selves. 

Major Bruere remained with the greater part of 
the 13th N. I. for some time upon his parade. Many 
of the men, however, broke away, and forced open i he 
magazine. The Adjutant, Lieutenant Chambers, pro- 
ceeded thither, in order to prevent the plunder of the 
ammunition ; but was fired upon and severely wounded 
in the leg. He escaped narrowly with his life, having 
been repeatedly fired upon, while upon the ground. 
Finding his men deserting him, Major Bruere at 
- length marched off a remnant of the 13th, with the 
colours, and took post with about 200 men by the 
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32nd Foot. The treasure was very gallantly saved by 
Lieutenant Loughnan, assisted by the Seikhs of the 
regiment. » 

Meanwhile, most of the 48th 1ST. I. had assembled 
on their parade under Colonel Palmer, and had 35een 
joined by all their officers. But it soon appeared that 
the regiment would take no active part against the 
mutineers. The Colonel proposed to march to the 
32nd camp, hut the men would not follow. The In- 
terpreter, Lieutenant Ouseley, and the Adjutant, 
Lieutenant 0. Smith, then proposed themselves to go, 
and ascertain what was going on ; hut the men would 
not allow them, saying that they were sure to be killed. 
The magazine was then opened, and ammunition 
served out; hut while engaged in this duty, Lieutenant 
Ouseley was struck down by one of his men with a 
bludgeon, and they then helped themselves. Finding 
the men deserting in numbers, and yet refusing to 
face the mutineers, Colonel Palmer proposed to thenf 
to march to the Residency in the city; which he 
accordingly did, making a great detour to the left. 
By the time, however, that he reached the iron bridge, 
as has been already mentioned, he could only muster 
fifty-seven men around the colours. 

There were hut 150 troopers of the 7th Light 
Cavalry in the lines at Moodkeepoor, when the mutiny 
broke out. These were immediately turned out by 
their officers, when about forty of them, before line 
could be formed, dashed off at full speed towards the 
cantonments; the rest patrolled during the night, 
and drew up after daybreak on the right of the 32nd 
__Regtr 

While these movements were going on, the bun- 
galows in cantonments presented a general scene of 
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uproar and devastation. The insurgent sepoys and 
domestic servants of the officers plundered everything 
that vase valuable, and then fired the houses. Lieu- 
tenant Hardinge, with his Irregular Cavalry, patrolled 
along the main street of cantonment; but could not 
stop this general plunder, which extended to the 
native Bazaars, and in endeavouring to do so, received 
a bayonet wound through the arm. 

The Residency bungalow and a few others in can- 
tonments only escaped. After placing tin- guns in 
position on the city road, and making some other 
arrangements. Sir Henry Lawrence had retired there 
and placed guns at the entrance gates. 

Mrs. Bruere, the wife of Major Bruere, of the 1 3th 
N. L, had a narrow escape. She had returned to 
cantonments against orders, and was in her house 
when the mutiny took place. She escaped from it 
with the aid of a sepoy of her husband's regiment, 
unci fled with her children into the open country, 
where she passed a miserable night in the greatest 
alarm. Next day she was able to reach the Residency 
in safety. 

The 32nd did not move from their position, hut 
remained quiet all night. They had been made most 
judiciously to lie down by order of Colonel highs, while 
the mutineers were firing; and thus escaped injury. 

After daybreak the 7th Cavalry were directed to 
move towards Moodkeepoor, where the officers’ houses 
and the troopers’ lines had been seized and fired by 
the mutineers. They found it occupied by them in 
force, and drew up to await the advance of the in- 
fantry and guns. At this moment, a horseman rode 
out of the mutineer ranks, and waved his sword 
towards our men. Upon which about forty troopers 
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broke from the line, galloped off, and joined tbe 
enemy. 

The body of Cornet Raleigh, a young offker who 
had lately joined the corps, and who had remained in 
the lines sick, was found near Moodkeepoor. He £ad 
been brutally murdered. ^ 

Early on the 31st of May, supposing the mutiny 
to be at an end, I rode down to cantonments to 
communicate with Sir Henry Lawrence. I was 
accompanied by two prderly troopers of the Military 
Police, whom I armed with rifles. On my way I 
was surprised to learn that firing continued; and, 
at the Residency bungalow, that Sir Henry was out 
with the artillery in pursuit of the mutineers. Hur- 
rying on, I overtook him with a force of four guns 
and some European and Native Infantry, just beyond 
cantonments. He had also with him Lieutenant Har- 
dinge and a party of his Irregular Cavalry, and Lieu- 
tenant G-ibbings with some of the 1 5th Irregular Horse. '* 
In front of us were a body of upwards of 1000 m uti- 
neers” 'chiefly nflantry y who were massed about Mood- 
keepooffT^e gams opened upon them at the distance 
of a mile with round shot ; and after a few discharges 
they broke and Hod precipitately. The guns followed 
'.slowly with the iniantry. I attached myself to the 
Irregular Cavalry on the left, having first obtained an 
order from tdr Henry promising a reward of 100 
rupees for every mutineer captured or slain. We 
moved for some distance slowly forward, keeping line 
with the guns ; but seeing little chance of coming up 
with the enemy at that pace, Mr. P. L. Lucas, an 
_J[rish gentleman, who was travelling in India, and 
had recently pome into Oudh, was despatched to 
obtain pormis s i' m to move on more rapidly. He 
soon returned with the legged leave; and the Irre- 
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gular Cavalry galloped on. We soon came upon a 
trooper of the 7th Cavalry making oil' towards the 
city, and 'finding escape impossible, lie drew up and 
surrendered. Having no sword, 1 armed myself with 
hitQ but the man, 1 believe, was allowed to go. 
Pushing forward at a rapid pace, I got detached from 
the rest of the Irregular Cavalry, who took more to- 
wards the river, and soon found myself followed by 
four troopers only, one my own orderly, and three of 
Fisher’s Horse. The scene which now presented itself 
was most extraordinary, the plain being entirely 
covered with men and women running away and carry- 
ing bundles on their heads. At first, T was at a l<»s 
to discover who they were ; hut presently found that 
they were villagers and camp-followers making off 
with the plunder gathered in cantonments during the 
preceding night. An active pony, evidently the pro- 
perty of some gentleman, was being urged along at 
' full speed by its rider, who had one of these bundles 
under his arm. Overtaken and threatened with a 
pistol, the man tumbled off’, and, abandoning bis 
bundle, took to his heels. We could not stop, but 
followed fast after one of the enemy, who was urging 
a cavalry horse at full speed over the plain. Soon 
getting into broken ground the horse fell, and hurled 
his rider, who became our prisoner. Hut what to 
do with him we knew not, for we had not yet learnt 
to kill in cold blood. Tying, therefore, the fellow to 
a tree, we pushed on, and overtook a sepoy of 
the 71st, carrying his musket, and running with all 
his might. Finding us gaining on him, he dropped 
the musket, and strove to reach a village close by, 
We overtook him; he turned off sharp into a garden. 
One of the troopers fired his carbine at him so dose 
that I almost thought the shot would have out him 
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in two. The shot missed him, however, and, reining 
in my horse, I fired a pistol at him. This also missed, 
hut having a second barrel ready, the man surrendered. 
We pinioned him tightly, took him into the" village, 
and made him over to the villagers, intending to fftke 
him with ns when we returned. 

Continuing onr pursuit beyond this village, r -we 
presently caught sight of six sepoys running along, 
each carrying his musket. They were endeavouring 
to reach the shelter of a small village which was 
ahead. As we approached they severally turned and 
fired at us, continuing their flight after the shot, and 
loading their muskets as they ran. Coming up with 
them, they threw down their loaded muskets and 
drew their swords, of which several had two. Threat- 
ening them with our fire-arms, we called upon them 
to throw down their arms, which presently they did. 
One of them declared himself to be a havildar, and 
I made him pinion tightly his five comrades, using, 
their turbans and waistbands for the purpose. One 
of the troopers then dismounted and tied the havil- 
dar’s arms. Three of the men belonged to the 48th 
IN’. I. and three to the 13th 1ST. I., and one man was 
a §eikh. One of the prisoners wore three English 
shirts over his native dress. The arms were collected 
and laden on a couple of "peasants summoned from 
the village, and the six prisoners were sent back in 
charge of a single horseman. I rode on a long way 
without overtaking any more of the enemy, and at 
last struck upon the road leading to Seetapoor, about 
ten miles from cantonments. It was now nearly 10 
o’clock a.m., the heat was excessive, and, after slaking 
''Our thirst at a village well, we commenced our return. 
On the way we espied two or three sepoys on our 
right, and gave chase to them. One fellow, who was 
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carrying two muskets, was overtaken, but before la* 
could be secured, we discovered that we ourselves were 
in danger.; for a whole line of mutineers appeared in 
our front and opened fire upon us. Dismounting, 1 
unslung my rifle, and took a steady aim at one <4 
them, but missed. The shot, however, was too near 
to "be pleasant, and the fellow ran off. It was mm* 
our part to retire. Remounting, therefore, 1 endea- 
voured to regain the high road, and galloped to- 
wards a village close to which it ran. 1 was aroused 
by loud cries from my orderly, who was waving bis arm 
and pointing to the village. Looking steadily for- 
ward,! discovered a number of sepoy heads behind a low 
wall at the entrance of the village, and at once turned 
my horse and made off. Xo sooner, however, did they 
see this movement, than they raised themselves above 
the wall and fired. It was a merciful escape ; they all 
missed! Our only chance was now a rapid flight. 

_ Accordingly, putting our horses to their full speed, we 
rode between the village on our left and the line of 
mutineers on our right. Mum* a bullet whistled by 
us, and struck up the sand about us as we passed, but 
none of us were hit, and right glad was I to cross 
a ridge of sand hill, and interpose that protection 
between us and our foe. Riding hack, we carefully 
avoided every village, and keeping to the open coun- 
try we safely gained the cantonment, and reached the 
Residency bungalow there at eleven o’clock. We found 
that the whole force had returned, preceding ns by an 
hour. The artillery and infantry, moving slowly, 
had not been able to maintain the pursuit beyond 
tour miles ; while one or two of the mutineers had 
been killed and ten or twelve made prisoners by'thtf 
7th Light and Irregular Cavalry. Bad indeed was 
the aspect of cantonments. Almost every bungalow 
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had been burnt, and presented its charred and smok- 
ing walls in melancholy evidence of the night’s dis- 
aster. 

The four troopers who had attended me, behaved, 
as has been seen, well. Three of them came i$ with 
me, and the fourth brought in safely the prisoners en- 
trusted to him. They were duly rewarded, receiving 
next day 600 rupees from my hands. It is remarkable, 
indeed, that the three of them who belonged to 
Fisher’s Horse should so soon afterwards have turned 
against us with the rest of their regiment. I subse- 
— ■ quently learned a conversation which they had held 
with certain of my domestic servants, who were 
fellow- villagers of theirs, while waiting in my house 
for their reward. “ We like our Colonel,” said these 
men, “ and will not allow him to be harmed ; but if 
the whole army turns, we must turn too !” There is 
great meaning in those words. The feeling of the 
authority of the “ Fouj ki Bheera,” or “ general yyill 
of the army,” was, to individual men, or regiments, 
almost irresistible. 

ft 

I remained that day until the afternoon in canton- 
ments with Sir Henry Lawrence. It appeared that a 
n umb er of sepoys and troopers, finding that the out- 
break had not proved successful, were slipping back 
into them lines, which, indeed, they continued to do 
for several days afterwards. While I was with Sir 
Henry, tidings of no pleasant character were brought in 
from the city by repeated messengers. Major Banks 
reported that the b udmashes of the cit y were up, and 
thatT body of 51HJU or 6000 of them had crossed 
/ t he Groomtee by a fo rd, and moved'toward s canton - 
' jnent s. Some of these men broke into the house of 
bne of the clerks belonging to my office, a Mr. 
Mendes, who had rashly returned to, and gone fo 
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sleep in a residence which he possessed in the city* 
and cut him to pieces. Major Banks had informed 
my wife that he did not consider my house to he a 
safe asylum for the ladies ; and she earnestly wrote to 
me for instructions as to what they should do. In 
reply I advised that they should all leave my house 
and go into the Besidency. This was accordingly 
done, and all the ladies from my and the other adjacent 
houses, took refuge in the Besidency. 

The question meanwhile at head quarters in can- 
tonments was a grave one. What should he done? 
I myself recommended the immediate disarmament 
of the remnants of regiments in cantonments, and 
the native guards at the Besidency ; and to this course 
Sir Henry Lawrence was at first inclined. Much 
time was, however, lost in discussion, and it was at 
last thought to be too late to carry out the measure 
on that day. Sir Henry accordingly decided on 
placing the native remnants in camp, on the right of 
the old position of the 32nd and guns. The remain- 
ing troopers of the 7th Light Cavalry were brought in 
from Moodkeepoor, and located in the same position. 
It was thought that the Europeans and guns would 
sufficiently overawe the natives. Colonel Halford, of 
the 71st N. I., was left as senior officer in command, 
Colonel Case commanding the 32nd. Colonel Inglis 
was directed to take command of the Besidency garri- 
son. Sir Henry Lawrence himself left cantonments, 
and returned to the Besidency ; from which he shortly 
removed to my house on account of its greater cool- . 
ness. Captain Hardinge with his Irregular Cavalry 
remained in cantonments, in charge of the Besidency 
bungalow there. 

In the afternoon of the same day, a very serious 
insurrection took place in a quarter of the city called 
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Hoseynabad, near the Dowlutkhana. It appeared 
that the city budmashes, who, to the numbe r of 
about 6000, had crossed t he river in the > m om- 
ing, had done so by concert, in order to .join the 
mutineers. ' Sir Henry* Lawrence’s prompt attack 
upon, and dispersion of, the latter had disconcerted the 
plans of the budmashes : who, finding the mutineers 
gone, returned to the city, and commenced an out- 
break. For more than an hour heavy firing was kept 
up, which could be distinctly seen from the roof of 
my house ; but at last the insurgents were com- 
pletely defeated, and dispersed by the efforts of 
the city police, assisted by the 0. I. Infantry, 
stationed at the Dowlutkhana ; who had been' 
strengthened by the arrival some days before of three 
companies of the 1st 0. I. Infantry from Salone, 
under Lieutenant C. S. Clarke. Many of the insur- 
gents were killed, and several prisoners taken. 
Before night all the mutineer prisoners taken in the 
operations of the day, were lodged in the Muchee 
Bhowun. They were about forty in number. 

Arriving at my home late in the afternoon, I found 
all the inmates gone. They had sought shelter in 
the Residency. Six Europeans of the 82nd had been 
placed in it as a guard ; and I was presently joined 
by Mr. E. D. Lucas. Considering an attack not 
unlikely, we carefully barricaded all the doors and 
lower windows with boxes and pieces of furniture, 
before we retired to the roof for the night. 

Thus closed the month of May at Lucknow. 



• CHAPTER VIII. 

SHE MONTH OF JUNE— MUTINIES AT THE OUT-STATIONS. 

« 

The Lucknow mutineers take the road to Dehli. — Trial and execution of 
many of the mutineer prisoners- — Mr. Gubbins urges the disarmament 
of the remnants of the mutineer regiments. — Reason which recom- 
mended this measure. — Sir Henry Lawrence could not make up his 
mind to enforce it. — Account of the events at out-stations. — The Pro- 
vince was quiet till the mutiny at the capital ; the troops at out- 
stations then broke out, and civil government ceased. — The first out- 
break at Seetapoor ; arrival of refugees from that station. — Good con- 
duct, and subsequent suspicious behaviour, of their sepoy escort. — Other 
fugitives. — Particulars of the mutiny and massacre at Seetapoor. — Mu- 
tiny at Mohumdee ; massacre near Aurungabad of the British refugees 
of the 28th N. I., <fec., from Shajehanpoor, and of Mr. Thomason, and 
others, from Mohumdee. — Escape of Captain P. Orr ; joined by other 
fugitives jfrom Seetapoor ; their fate. — Movements of the mutineer regi- 
ments ; two of them join the rendezvous at Rewabgunje Bara Bankee. 

• — Mutiny at Mullaon ; escape of Mr. W. Capper, C.S. — Mutiny at Cawn- 
poor. — Captain Evans at Onao. — Cessation of our communications, both 
by post and by telegraph —The Bareytch division ; rescue of the ladies 
from it, by a party under Captain H. Forbes. — Escape of Mr. Wing- 
field and other officers from Secrora. — Mutiny of the Irregular Horse, 
of the 2nd Irregular Infantry, and the Artillery. — Lieutenant Bonham, 
Artillery. — Mr. Wingfield and civil officers retire from Gondah to Bul- 
rampoor. — Faithful conduct of the Rajah of Bulrampoor. — Mutiny of 
the 3rd 0. 1. Infantry ; escape of the officers. — Mutiny at Bareytch ; 
destruction of three British officers at Byram Ghaut. — Mullapoor ; aban- 
doned by the officers ; their subsequent fate. — Fyzabad division ; 
mutiny at Fyzabad ; murder of Colonel Goldney and other officers near 
Begumgunje ; conduct of Rajah Mansingh. — Route of the 17th H. I. 
mutineer regiment from Azimgurh vid Fyzabad to Cawnpoor. — Fyza- 
bad regiments join the mutineer rendezvous at Hewabgunje Bara 
Bankee. — Mutiny at Sultanpoor ; escape of the ladies ; murder of 
Colonel Fis her, Mr. A. Black, and Mr. Sbroyan ; escape of the other 
officers. — Good conduct of Roostum Sah of Deyrah. — Mutineers march 
to Hewabgunje. — Mutiny at Salone ; escape of the British officers ; 
good conduct of Honwunt Singh of Dharoopoor. — Mutiny at Duriabad ; 
escape of Captain Hawes, and the other Europeans. — The mutineers 
join the rebel camp at FTewabgunje Bara Bankee. 

The mutineers wlio were driven from Lucknow took y - 
as has been seen, the road to Seetapoor ; and appre- 
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‘ tension was felt for the safety of that station. 
Accordingly a camel rider was despatched thither to 
give warning. Instead of proceeding in that direc- 
tion, however, the fragments of horse and foot turned 
to their left, and, passing near the station of Mullaorv 
reached the Granges. This they crossed, and pro- 
ceeded up the Trunk Eoad towards Dehli. Thus wS 
happily got rid of them. Captain H. Forbes 5 escape 
from them, as he was trave llin g up the same road, 
when stopped by Sheyre Singh Bisaldar, has already 
been related. 

During the next few days a court-martial sat in i 
the Muchee Bhowun for the trial of the mutineer 
prisoners. Many of them were executed by hanging, 
and among them the six men whom I had sent in. 
The sepoy also who had betrayed Lieutenant Grant 
at the main picket was fortunately recognised, and 
i hanged; but the sentences of death passed by the 
court were not all confirmed by Sir Henry Lawrence, 
for he inclined much to clemency. Among those who 
thus escaped their well-deserved fate were several of 
the party who had cruelly robbed and ill-treated a 
European named Yerbury, his wife and family, on 
the night of the mutiny. Mrs. Yerbury’s rings had 
been torn from her fingers with such violence as to 
wound them severely, and the party 'had only saved 
their lives by flight, while the marauders were en- 
gaged in plunder. 

These executions took place near the north-west or 
upper gate of the Muchee Bhowun, at the crossing 
of four roads, one of which led directly to the stone 
bridge. The gallows, once erected, was kept standing : 
J^ andTthe space around was commanded by the guns of 
t ' " the Muchee Bhowun. More effectually to awe the 
people, an 18-pounder gun was removed to the road 

i 2 
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outside, and its wheels sunk into the ground, so that 
it could not easily he removed. This was kept con- 
stantly loaded with grape, and was pointed down the 
principal thoroughfare. 

^During the succeeding days I often urged upon 
Sir Henry the necessity of disarming the remaining 
soldiers of our native regiments. The reasons which 
rendered this measure one of extreme urgency 
appeared to me to be obvious. Out of four regi- 
ments, no more than 437 men, viz. — 

13th N. I. . . 200 

48th do. . . 57 

71st do. . . 120 

7th Light Cavalry 60 

Total 437 

had remained faithful to our cause, on the night * 
of the 30th of May ; whereas we soon had upwards 
of 1200 men around the native colours. Many of 
these had crept quietly back to their lines ; but more 
consisted of the detached guards stationed at the 
Besidency and at different posts about the city. Hone, 
indeed, of the latter had actually broken into mutiny, 
but they had evinced sufficient sympathy with their 
brethren: and had evidently only been restrained 
from committing acts of violence by their defenceless 
position, exposed to the European Infantry and guns. 

I have already mentioned the mutinous conduct of 
a company of the 71st H. I., in refusing to pile their 
arms. A guard of fifty men over the Court-house of 
the Tarakotee behaved even worse. They endeavoured 
to induce a party of Irregular Horse stationed there 
to join them in plundering a small quantity of trea- .Mt- 
sure that was kept in the Tarakotee ; and when these 
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declined, they were with difficulty restrained from 

pillaging it themselves. All this was reported to us 

next morning. It seemed, therefore, unwise to retain 

about us so large a body of men, greatly outnumbering 

the European force, and many of whom had sho-^gti 

themselves to be disaffected, with arms in their hands. 

% 

Our small European force would be sufficiently occu- 
pied in watching them,, whom nobody affected to 
trust : and would not be available, if required for special 
service, or to resist the advance of mutineers from the 
out-stations. These armed remnants were thus a 
source of weakness, and not of strength. Though 
most of the commanders professed confidence in their 
men ; that of the officers had been wholly shaken : 
and the feeling with which they nightly lay down 
among their sepoys and troopers may be gathered 
from the graphic account given in the printed letter 
of Lieutenant Earquhar, of the 7 th Light Cavalry, 
addressed to his mother on the 3rd of September, 
which is extracted in the Appendix.* There was 
every reason to believe, in fact it might be looked 
upon as a certainty, that most of the 1200 sabres and 
bayonets then nominally on our side, would be turned 
against us, so soon as those who carried them found 
" us sufficiently engaged against other enemies. 

By disarming them, on the other hand, the danger 
was removed. The well-disposed would remain, and 
might hereafter, if thought fit, be entrusted with 
arms. The ill-affected might desert indeed, but that 
would be a gain. I did not find many to second 
my proposal : it appeared to me, men shrunk from 
jaction, and the laissez aller was preferred. I heard, 
ft indeed, no valid objection raised to the measure, 
except the single one,, that it would be unjust, sa to 

*• Appendix, No.. 1,, 
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treat men who had stood Try ns on the night of the 
SOth of May. But, though recommending the dis- 
arming of all, I was content that these few should he 
excepted; and if the rest had been disarmed, the 
fiative force around us would have been reduced by 
two-thirds. 

Sir Henry Lawrence listened to these arguments ; 
and was often on the point of issuing orders in ac- 
cordance with my advice. He could not, however, 
make up his mind to the measure ; and disarmament 
did not take place. Incessant exertion and anxiety, 
and the bad news which now daily came in from the 
out-stations, were at this time making sad inroads 
upon his health. 

Of the events which took place at out-stations, it is 
now time to give account. Up to the end of M ay, 
these , and the several districts of Oudh, w ere quiet ; 
and ordinary business w as transacte d as before. The 
' Courts remained open, and revenue was paid in, even 
up to the day on which the troops broke out into 
mutiny. This, it must be remembered, was the 
case, although, from the middle of the month, many 
of the districts of the North-Western Provinces had 
been in a blaze. The fact appears significant; and 
certainly does not favour the notion of the movement 
being one of national revolt. 

When, however, the troops at the capital, had set 
the example, all the rest soon followed, and the fabric 
of civil government fell to pieces like a house made 
of cards. As the regiments mutinied at each station, 
the civilians fled, or were destroyed : the offices were 
burnt ; the police and revenue out-stations, and officials 
left without a head, broke up ; the people were left t 
themselves, and anarchy ensued. 

The accompanying map shows the four divisions, 
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and twelve districts, into which, for purposes of civil 
administration, Oudh had been divided. In each 
division was a Commissioner, and every district was 
managed by a Deputy-Commissioner, and one or more 
assistants. The first outbreak took plac e at SeetapQpr, 
the head quarters of the Ivliyrabad division, ~of which 
SIr. CrT J . Christian was Commissioner. On the 4th 
of June, a scrap of paper, containing a few lines with- 
out any signature, brought in by a police-horseman, 
stationed on the Seetapoor Eoad, announced to us that 
some European refugees from that station required 
assistance. Captain H. Eorbes at once started with 
a party of mounted volunteers and Seikh horsemen 
to escort them, and every carriage, buggy, and con- 
veyance available, was sent out to bring them in. 
Late in the evening they arrived, a party of men, 
ladies, and children, worn and exhausted, having 
travelled all that day in the burning sun, and all the 
preceding night. Some of the ladies had ridden the 
whole way ; others, with the children, had been con- 
veyed in buggies. Many of the ladies had by this 
time returned from the Eesidency to my house, and 
we now gladly received a party of the Seetapoor 
sufferers — viz. Mrs. Apthorp and three children, and 
Mrs. and Miss Birch. The other officers and ladies 
were accommodated at the Eesidency, at Mr. Omman- 
ney’s, and in other houses of the garrison. 

This party of fugitives had been escorted in by 
about thirty sepoys of the 41st Eegt. hi. I., to which 
themselves mainly belonged. About half these men 
had from the first protected them, and had started 
jdth them. The second half had followed and joined 
them on the road, not without suspicion of their having 
come with evil intention. But there being several well- 
armed officers of the party, if such ill designs had been 
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harboured, they were not attempted. All the men, 
therefore, were most cordially received "by Sir Henry 
Lawrence' - . High praise and promises of reward were 
given them ; and they were placed under their own 
commander, Major Apthorp, in the Muchee Bhowun. 
Strange is it, that within one fortnight, even these men 
could no longer he trusted. A Christian drummer 
overheard some mutinous discourse, and it was 
thought best to tender to them the option of retiring 
to their homes. When this offer was made, it was 
gladly accepted by all without exception, and not a 
man remained with the officers whose lives they had 
before saved. 

Some days after, by ones and twos, other fugitives 
arrived. Mr. Bickers, a clerk, and his family, who 
had been concealed and kindly treated by the vil- 
lagers. Lieutenant Lester, Assistant-Commissioner, 
who spoke highly of the kindness and aid which he 
- had experienced from the people, who had escorted 
him from village to village. This officer joined my 
garrison. About three weeks afterwards arrived a 
native cart, escorted by a few villagers, containing 
Mr. Hudman, a clerk, and family, and several other 
East Indians ; with them arrived Mrs. Borin, whose 
husband, while commanding the 10th Begt. 0. I. 
Infantry, at Seetapoor, had been butchered before her 
eyes. She was dressed in native clothes : had been 
, hiding in a native village for more than a fortnight, 
and now found a home in our house. All this party 
spoke highly of the kindness with which they had 
been treated ; and with Sir Henry Lawrence’s sanction, 

! I sent to the zemindar, who had thus protected them,., 
an official document, promising him high reward. 

From all these parties we fully learnt the sa.ch- 
particulars of the mutiny at Seetapoor. At that 
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station were quartered the 41st Eegt. of N. I., the 9th 
and 10th Regts. of 0. I. Infantry, and the 2nd Regt. 
of Military Police. The troops rose on the 3rd of Jun e. 
The outbreak had "Been long feared, and the Com- 
missioner, Mr. Christian, who had maintained a bald 
and manly hearing throughout this anxious time, had 
collected the civilians and their fa m ilies at his house, 
which he proposed to defend by aid of a strong guard 
of the regiment of military police, which he believed 
to be staunch. He had advised his military Mends 
to send their ladies to him also for safety. But for- 
tunately this had not been done. One lady from 
cantonments alone came, Mrs. Stewart, and she with 
extraordinary prudence took a good survey of the 
position. On two sides of Mr. Christian’s compound 
flowed the small river Sureyan, and there was no 
means of reaching the high road but through the 
military cantonment. Considering the position to 
be unsafe, she returned to her home, and fortunately 
was one of the first party of refugees. On the morn- 
ing of the 3rd of June, a cry was raised in the lines 
of the 41st Regt., that the 10th Irregulars were plun- 
dering the Treasury, and as the men were in a state 
of excitement, the commander, Colonel Birch, who 
reposed the most entire confidence in his men, called 
out the two most suspected companies, the Light and 
the Rifle, and led them to the Treasury. All there 
was found to be quiet, and the Colonel was about to 
return, when a sepoy of the guard stepped out of the 
ranks and shot him in the back. Colonel Birch fell 
from his horse dead ; and Lieutenant Smalley and the 
^-Serjeant-Major were then killed. The Adjutant, 
• Lieutenant Graves, escaped, wounded, through a vol- 
ley of bullets. The mutiny soon spread to the 
Irregular regiments. In the 9th Regt., the Com- 
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mandant, Captain Gowan, and his wife, the second 
in command, Lieutenant Greene, and the Assistant- 
Surgeon, ’ Mr. Hill, were destroyed. Mrs. Greene 
escaped. In the 10th Eegt., the Commander, Captain 
Dorin, the second in command. Lieutenant Snell, his 
wife and child, were murdered. Mrs. Dorin, whose 
arrival has been mentioned, and the Adjutant, Lieu- 
tenant Burnes, escaped. 

Captain John Hearsey, commanding the 2nd Eegt. 
Military Police, was protected by some of his men, 
and escaped. At Mr. Christian’s bungalow the scene 
must have been fearful. At the commencement of 
the outbreak he proceeded outside to put in readiness 
the guard of military police in whom he confided. 
The wretches immediately turned and fired upon him. 
Plying back into the house, he alarmed the assembled 
inmates, and the men, ladies, and children, fled out of 
the bungalow on the opposite side of the house, 
- which faced the river ; pursued and fired upon by the 
miscreants of the military police, and of other regi- 
ments, which now joined them. Some were shot' down 
before they reached the stream. Others were killed 
in it. A few perished on the opposite bank. Two 
or three only escaped — viz. Sir Mountstuart Jackson 
and his two sisters, and little Sophy Christian, who 
was saved by Serjeant-Major Morton. There fell 
Mr. and Mrs. Christian* and child, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Thornhill and their children, and several 
others. Those who escaped broke into two parties. 
Lieutenant Burnes, Sir Mountstuart and Miss Made- 
line Jackson, Serjeant-Major Morton, and little- Sophy 
Christian, found refuge, though an unwilling ope*, 
with Eajah Lonee Singh, at his fort of MithowleA 


* See Addenda, Ho. IL 
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Mrs. Greene, Miss Jackson, and Captain John 
Hearsey, fled northwards, and, after being joined by 
other refugees, found shelter at Mutheearee, with the 
Rajah of Dhoreyrah. 

Mohumdee is the second station of the Khyrabad 
division; and here was stationed the Deputy-Com- 
missioner, Mr. J. G. Thomason, with his assistant, 
Captain Patrick Orr. A letter was received at 
Lucknow from the latter officer from Mithowlee, 
dated the 8th of June, from which the following sad 
narrative is extracted. 

“ On the 31st May, Sunday, the 28th N. I. broke 
into mutiny at Shajehanpoor, and some of the men 
rushed into the church and murdered the collector, 
Mr. Ricketts, wounded Lieutenant Spens of the 28th, 
and killed the doctor. Major James was killed on 
his parade ground. The .following made their escape : 
Captains Sneyd, Lysaght, and Salmon ; Lieutenants 
Key, Robertson, Scott, Pitt, and Rutherford ; Ensigns, 
Spens, Johnston, and Scott; Quartermaster-Serj eant 
Grant ; Bandmaster, and one drummer. Ladies — 
Mrs. Scott, Miss Scott, Mrs. Lysaght, Mrs. Key, 
Mrs. Bowling, Mrs. Sheils, Mrs. Grant, Mrs. Pereira, 
and four children. Lieutenant Sheils, Veteran Esta- 
blishment, Mr. Jenkins, C. S. They ran away to 
Powayn; but the Rajah turned them out the next 
morning, and they came to Mohumdee. Thomason 
and myself, on hearing of this sad affair at Shajehan- 
poor, consulted together, and sent away Annie (Mrs. 
Orr) to Mithowlee, and went ourselves to the fort, to 
protect the Treasury if possible. On Monday, at 
about noon, the party from Shajehanpoor arrived, 
and from that time the most alarming symptoms 
showed themselves among the men (a company of 
the 9th 0. I. Infantry). I used every means in 
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my power to pacify them, but in vain. By the 
most strenuous efforts I withheld them, from hour 
to homy from breaking into mutiny. Every minute 
seemed to be our last. The men were civil to me to 
the. last, but each one said he could not answer for 
what some of the bad characters might do. I suc- 
ceeded in gaining some influence over them, and kept 
them quiet till a detachment of fifty men came in on 
Thursday morning, the 4th, from Seetapoor, sent by 
poor Christian to escort in the Shajehanpoor ladies. 
These men brought with them a report that the whole 
of their Light Company in the Muchee Bhowun had 
been cut up by the Europeans, and said that they 
were determined to take their revenge. Seeing the 
state of things, I sent for all the native officers, and 
told them to let me know at once, like men, what 
their intentions were, and, if reasonable, I would give 
my consent. They came to the resolution of march- 
-ing at once to Seetapoor, and swore that they would 
spare our lives, and take Thomason and me into 
Seetapoor, and allow the others to go away un- 
molested. I .made them take a solemn oath; and 
they all put their hands on the head of Luchmun 
Jumadar, and swore. 

“ Well, we left Mohumdee at about half-past five, 
p.m., on Thursday, after the men had secured the 
treasure, about one lac and ten thousand rupees, and 
released the prisoners. I put as many of the ladies 
as I could into the buggy, and others on the bag- 
gage carts ; and we reached Burwur at about half- 
past ten, p.m. Next morning (Friday, 5th), we 
marched towards Aurangabad. When we had come 
about two coss (four miles), the halt was sounded, 
and a trooper told us to go ahead wherever we- 
liked. We went on for some distance, when we 
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saw a j)arty following us. They soon joined, and 
followed the buggy, which we were pushing on with 
all our might. When within a mile of Attrqpgabad, 
a sepoy rushed forward and snatched Key’s gun from 
him, and shot down poor old Sheils, who was ridingjny 
horse. Then the most infernal carnage ever witnessed 
by man began. We all collected under a tree close 
by, and took the ladies down from the buggy. Shots 
were firing from all directions, amidst the most fear- 
ful yells. The poor ladies all joined in prayer, coolly 
and undauntedly awaiting their fate. I stopped for 
about three minutes among them, but, thinking of 
my poor wife and child here, I endeavoured to save 
my life for their sakes. I rushed out towards the 
insurgents, and one of my men, Groordhun, of the 
6th Company, called out to me to throw down my 
pistol, and- he would save me. I did so, when he put 
himself between me and the men, and several others 
followed his example. In about ten minutes more 
they completed their hellish work. I was 300 yards 
off at the utmost. Poor Lysaght was kneeling out 
in the open ground, with his hands folded across his 
chest, and, though not using his firearms, the cowardly 
wretches would not go up to the spot until they shot 
him ; and then rushing up, they killed the wounded 
and children, butchering them in a most cruel way. 
With the exception of the drummer boy, every one 
was killed of the above list, and besides, poor good 
Thomason and one or two clerks. They denuded the 
bodies of their clothes, for the sake of plunder.” 

Prom the scene of this fearful massacre the sepoys 
removed Captain P. Orr to Aurungabad, and thence 
sent him under a guard, and made him over to Eaja 
Lonee Singh of Mithowlee. In a postscript dated the 
9th, Captain Orr added that he had heard of another 
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party of fugitives from Seetapoor being in the same 
neighbourhood : — 

“I managed,” he wrote, “to communicate with the 
others by letter to-day. Their names are — Sir M. 
Jackson and sister, little Sophy Christian, Burnes, 
and Quartermaster-Serjeant of the 10th 0. I. The 
troops are still at Muholee, and cannot make up their 
minds as to their movements. This morning they 
went some distance towards Aurangabad, with the 
intention of going to Dehli, but changed their minds 
again, and returned to Muholee, en route to Lucknow. 
They are constantly quarrelling about the division of 
the booty, and a small body of Europeans could 
snatch the money from them easily.” 

It is melancholy to think of the sad fate to which, 
after months of anxiety and suffering, tills brave 
officer was reserved. It is now too well, I fear, 
ascertained that Captain P. Orr, Sir M. Jackson, 
* Lieutenant Burnes, and Serjeant-Major Morton, fell 
victims to the savage ferocity of the Lucknow soldiery, 
upon the withdrawal of the Lucknow garrison. 
v‘ Eventually the 41st 1ST. I. and the 10th Irregulars 
secured most of the treasure ; and, after plundering 
the town and station, quitted the province, crossing 
the Ganges to Euttehgurh. The 9tli 0. I. Infantry 
• and the military police remained in the province, 
but removed from Seetapoor to Mohumdabad, the 
seat of the talooqdar Baja ISTewabali, who had pro- 
mised them assistance. Towards the close of the month 
they marched from Mohumdabad to the general 
mutineer rendezvous at JST e wabgunj e Bara Bankee. 

'S The thir d statio n in this division was Mullaon, 
wSere“ was itationed7~as~TFepufy-Commissioner, Mr'. 

„ "W. C. Capper, C. S., with a guard of a party of the 
41st 1ST. I. and 4th 0. I. Infantry. The fidelity 
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of these men was soon perceived to he doubtful; 
nevertheless, Mr. Capper maintained his position for 
some days after the outbreak at Seetapooi*. .When 
mutiny was imminent, he rode away, and reached the 
capital in safety. • 

After that of Seetapoor, nest followed the mutiny - 
at ’Cawnpoor, with the fate of which ourselves were 
§o closely connected that it is impossible to omit 
its mention. On the 3rd of June, Captain Lowe 
returned from that station with the fifty men of the 
32nd who had been lent by Sir Henry Lawrence, and 
early on the 4th_Captain O’Brien arrived with fifty 
men of H. JSFT"84th Foot as a reinforcement sent by 
Sir Hugh Wheeler. On the same morning Captain 
Edgell and his family, of the 53rd N. I., who had 
been summoned by Sir Henry, reached Lucknow. On 
that very day the fo ur regiments at Ca wnpoor broke 
into mutiny. 

"An express from Captain Evans, the Deputy-Com- 
missioner of Poorwah, stationed at Onao, within twelve 
miles of Cawnpoor, communicated to us the fact ; and 
he was immediately instructed to secure all the boats 
he could, and have them securely moored on our side 
of the river. But the mutineers had been before- 
hand. The bridge of boats at Cawnpoor was broken 
up by them, and the boats which had formed it, as 
well as those at other ferries, were secured under 
‘guards on the further side of the stream. On the 
second day firing began at Cawnpoor, which continued 
daily afterwards ; and it soon became known that the 
Nana of Bithoor had leagued with the revolted 
troops, and was besieging Sir Hugh Wheeler in his 
intrenchment. The country bordering on the Ganges 
soon became disturbed, but Captain Evans maintainec 
his position in his district till near the end of June 
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and sent in all the information which he could obtain 
respecting the state of things across the river. The 
high ryad towards Cawnpoor was also patrolled by a 
native police officer named Munsuhali^ who -.rendered 
good service with a party of police horse. Poor 
Captain Evans ! we all felt for him, for his wife and 
two fine children were in Cawnpoor when the mutiny 
broke out, and shared the fate of those who perished 
there so miserably. 

Mr. Arthur Jenkins, of the Civil Service, assistant 
to Captain Evans in the Poorwah district, was also 
unhappily at Cawnpoor at the same time, and no 
tidings of him reached us afterwards. He had left 
Oudh on a medical certificate, and had intended going 
to the hills. With the outbreak at Cawnpoor our 
external communications both with the provinces and 
Calcutta by post, and by electric telegraph, ceased. 
The telegraph wire was at once cut, and our post road 
lay through Cawnpoor. We immediately endeavoured 
to open new lines direct to Benares and Allahabad ; 
but these efforts were defeated by the mutinies at the 
several stations, and the disorganization of the districts 
through which the lines of post must pass. Before, 
however, our post was thus cut off, Sir Henry had 
received intelligence from Lord Canning that steamers 
had been despatched from Calcutta to intercept the 
China Force, and to bring the regiments, which com- 
posed it, to India. 

The Bareytch Division , comprising the whole terri- 
tory north of the river Gograh, was entrusted to Mr.- 
C. J. Wingfield, C. S., as Commissioner. The thr ee 
civil stations in the divisio n were Bareytch. Gondah, 
ah3~Mullapbor. There was a fourth military stat ion,! 
Bicrorarw hefe'Mr. W ingfield himself lived, and where! 
were quartered the 1st, or Daly’s, Begt. of Irregular: 
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Horse, the 2nd Eegt. of 0. I. Infantry under Captain 
Gf. Boileau, and an Irregular Light Horse Battery 
under Lieutenant Bonham. * • 

Daly’s Horse were known to he ripe for mutiny, 
and the native regiments were of very doubtful fidelity: 
it was, therefore, resolved to bring in the ladies from 
that division. The anxiety of Captain H. Forbes 
commanding Daly’s Horse, and who was then at 
Lucknow, for the safety of his family, fortunately 
hurried this measure. He himself accordingly pro- 
ceeded to Secrora with a party of Seikh and Volunteer 
Cavalry, and mounting the ladies on elephants and in 
doolies, brought them safely into the capital on the 
9th. Mr. Gr. H. Lawrence, C. S., accompanied the 
party in. It consisted of several ladies and children, 
including Mrs. Forbes, Mrs. Hale, and Mrs. Boileau 
from Secrora. Mrs. Forbes and two children were 
received into my house. Having for some time 
watched the mutinous feeling of the troops, Mr. 
Wingfield had made his arrangements for escape. He 
had reason to place confidence in the friendliness of a 
neighbouring chief, named Dirg Bijehsingh, Rajah of 
Bulrampoor, and had arranged that the European 
officers in his division should seek refuge with the 
Rajah; on the 'breaking out of the troops. On th e 
9th of June, it becoming evident that mu tiny wa s 
inurnment, Mr" Wingfield leTTThe Vfation in the 
evening on horseback, leaving everything standing 
in his house, and rode to Grondah. On the next 
morning. Captain Boileau, Lieutenant Hale, and Dr. 
Sendalf left Secrora and rode to Bulrampoor; and 
the 2nd Infantry and the Irregular Hnr sVfao ke'into 
open mutiny. 

- TEfTTaitT to leave the station was Lieutenant 
Bonham. This gallant young officer remained with 

\ K 
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Ms battery until noon of tlie lOtb. His men liked 
"Mm, and be bad great influence with them, and be 
hoped to tbe last that they would stand by him. At 
last, however, after tbe infantry bad been some time 
in mutiny, they bid him go, telling him that Ms life 
was no longer safe. They furnished Mm with some 
money and a horse, and bade him avoid the main 
ferry at Byram Ghaut, to wMch the mutineers had 
sent a guard. Bonham accordingly left them, taking 
with him Ms own serjeant, and the quartermaster 
serjeant of the infantry, crossed the Gograh at an 
unfrequented ferry, and arrived in safety on the next 
day at Lucknow. 

Mr. Wingfield did not stay long at Gondah ; but 
perceiving the ill-feeling of the troops, proceeded on, 
shortly, to Bulrampoor, taking with him the civil 
officers from Gondah. At this station was an O. I. 

I. Begt., the 3rd. Captain Miles, the Commandant, 

• and Ms officers, when Mr. Wingfield, left, were per- 
suaded of the fidelity of their men. Soon, however, 
they had reason to change their opinion, for symptoms 
of mutiny having shown themselves, they were obliged 
to fly, and two days later joined Mr. Wingfield at 
Bulrampoor. After a stay of a few days at Bulram- 
poor with the Bajah, the whole party proceeded under 
the Bajah’s escort across the Oudh frontier into the 
Goruckpoor district, and were kindly received by the 
Bajah of Bansy. Thence our officers reached the 
station of Goruckpoor in safety. 

Less f ortu nate, unhap pily, were the officers at the 
station of Bareytch. These were Mr. C. W. Cunliffe, 
GT^T^eputy-tlommissioner, Lieutenant Longueville 
Clarke, and Mr. Jordan, Assistant. At Bareytch 
were two companies of the 3rd I. Infantry. . When _ 
mutiny appeared, the three officers rode off northward , 
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to Nanpara, intending to rest there, and proceed on 
towards the hills. On reaching Nanpara admittance 
was refused them. This place is the seat of a»Bajah 
of that name, who is a minor. A kinsman of his had 
managed the estate and dissipated the property. He 
had accordingly been removed by the civil authorities, 
and a new agent appointed. The old agent had now 
forcibly reinstated himself, and had murdered the 
Grovernment manager. Disappointed in their hope of 
friendly reception here, the three officers relinquished 
their intention of taking refuge at Bulrampoor, and 
resolved to attempt to reach Lucknow. They retraced 
their steps to Bareytch, and started for the Grograh. 
Unfortunately they rode to ■ the chief ferry, that of 
Byram Grhaut, which was guarded by the Secrora 
mutineers. The fugitives were all disguised as natives, 
and at first attracted little observation. They were 
allowed to embark with their horses on a ferry boat, 
and left the shore. The alarm was then given that 
Europeans were escaping, and the sepoys crowded into 
other boats and pursued them, keeping upon them a 
heavy fire of musketry. The native boatmen upon 
this jumped overboard, and escaped to land. The 
fugitives were forced by the fire of the mutineers to 
crouch down in the boats, and in this position re- 
turned their fire with their revolvers. They could 
not stand up to work the boat. Left to itself, the 
boat was borne by the current back to the same bank 
from which they had started. Two of the officers 
were immediately murdered by the mutineers. The 
third was reserved for the orders of the native officers 
at Secrora. Orders were sent by them to destroy 
him, and, on the next morning, he was taken down to 
the river bank and shot. This last was believed to 
have been Mr. Jordan. These facts could only 

K 2 
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become known by native evidence. They were, how- 
ever, certified to me at Lucknow by several parties 
on whose" account there was every reason to place 
credence. One of the young officers was engaged to 
a 'young lady at Lucknow, and the marriage was to 
have been shortly celebrated. The betrothed girl 
would not credit the story, and clung through the 
weary days of the siege to the hope that her lover 
would yet be found alive. 

At the last station of the Bareytch division, Mul- 
lapqorTno^T5S^ps ~ remained, and therefore no muti ny' 
'took___plac<^ Ultimately, however, when civil govern- 
ment ceased in the rest of the country, that district 
became disorganized also, and the officers there, Mr. 
Gronne, of the Civil Service, and Captain Hastings, 
joined by three fugitives from Seetapoor, Captain John 
Hearsey, Mrs. Greene, and Miss Jackson, and by two 
gentlemen who had escaped from the sugar factory at 
Bosa near Shajehanpoor, Messrs. Brand and Carew, 
were obliged to leave the station, and took refuge in a 
fort belonging to the minor Bajah of Dhoreyrah, called 
Mutheearee. From this place we received tidings of 
them, and Mr. Gonne made more than one unsuccess- 
ful attempt to reach Lucknow. The fear of falling 
into the hands of the intervening bands of mutineers 
on each occasion compelled him to return. They re- 
mained long at Dhoreyrah; but at last the Eajah’s 
people proved faithless, and finding themselves in 
imminent peril, the party fled. Mrs. Greene, Miss 
Jackson, and Mr. Carew were seized, and of then- 
subsequent fate I have been unable to obtain any 
certain information. Captain Hearsey, Mr. Gonne, 
Captain Hastings, and Mr. Brand, escaped, and were 
kindly received by Koolxajesingh, talooqdar of Pud-" 
naha, who has a place in the Nipaul Hills. There 
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tlie refugees found shelter, until one by one they fell 
victims to the deadly climate of the Turay. John 
Hearsey alone survived, and when I last received 
accounts was about to join Jung Buhadoor’s camp at 
Goruckpoor. 

The mutinous regiments at Grondah and Secrora 
first secured the Government treasure, and then, after 
some delay, moved across the G-ograh at Byram 
Ghaut, and joined the mutineer rendezvous atNewab- 
gunje Bara Bahkee. 

I jaass to the Fyzabad division, which comprised 
three stations — Fyzabad. Sultampoor , and Skl one. At 
Fyzabad were posted the 22nd Begt. of In . I., com- 
manded by Colonel Lennox, the 6th 0. I. Infantry by 
Colonel O’Brien, and a Native Begular Light Field 
Battery under Major Mill. The Commissioner, Colonel 
Goldney, whose head- quarters and family were at 
Sultanpoor, had removed to Fyzabad, as the more im- 
portant position, and exposed to the greatest danger. 
The 22nd Begt. N. I. was known to have shown 
signs of disaffection ; and the 6th Irregular, the old 
native “Barlow ki Pultun,” was the worst in the old 
Oudh service. The native battery, though com- 
manded by a noble fellow, Mill, could not be depended 
on. Much anxiety, therefore, had long prevailed at 
Fyzabad. 

At the beginning of the month Bajah Mansingb, 
talooqdar of Shahgunje, was in confinement there. 
He had been arrested by order of the Chief Com- 
missioner, in consequence of information telegraphed 
from Calcutta, which accorded with what had reached 
us at Lucknow. At this juncture he sent for the 
British authorities, warned them that the troops 
would rise, and offered, if released, to give the 
Europeans shelter in his fort at Shahgunje. Seeing 
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tlie critical state of tilings. Colonel (xoldney released 
him, and Mansingh at once commenced to put his 
fort in-order, and to raise levies. Soon, however, the 
• troops disclosed their intentions. They demanded 
that the public treasure should be surrendered to them, 
on the plea of better security. Helpless, the authori- 
ties were compelled to comply, and the money was 
carried off to their lines amidst the shouts of the 
mutineers. The civilians now prepared for the worst, 
and sent their families to Shahgunje. But the ladies 
from cantonments would not accompany them, relying 
on the faith of the native officers of the 22nd Itegt., 
wha had solemnly sworn to Mrs. Lennox that no 
injury should be done them. 

Matters remained in this state until it became 
known that the 17th Begt. H. I. from Azimgurh 
were approaching, with a body of Irregular Cavalry 
and two guns, having mutinied and possessed them- 
selves of a large amount of treasure. When this 
regiment reached Begumgunje, within one march of 
Byzabad, about the 8th or 9th of June, the regiments 
at Byzabad threw off further disguise, and openly 
revolted. The civil officers. Captain J. Beid, Captain 
Alex. Orr, and Mr. Bradford, thereupon mounted and 
rode off to Shahgunje. The mutineers bade their 
officers depart, and told them that they might take 
the boats then lying at the cantonment ghaut.* These 
were without the necessary roof of thatch, and almost 
without a boatman. There was no help for it. All 
the officers, therefore, except Colonel Lennox, embarked 
in them, and rowed the boats themselves down the 
stream, exposed to the burning sun. 

Little did they then know the plan laid for their 
destruction by the mutineers. Beg umg unje, where 
* Landing-place. 
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the 17th H. I. lay, is on the banks of the Grograh, 
and the current of the river sweeps underneath it. 

A messenger had been despatched by the 2‘2iffi Eegt. 
to the 17th, announcing that they had sent off their 
officers, and inviting the 17th to destroy thfrm. 
Fearfully was the invitation responded to. As the 
boats containing the refugees approached, they were 
met by a fire of grape and musketry, under which 
many officers fell. Several jumped out into the 
water, and attempted to swim to the opposite bank. 
In the attempt Major Mill, Lieutenant E. Currie, 
Artillery, and Lieutenant Parsons, of the 6th 0. I. 
Infantry, were drowned. Some who reached the 
other side, fell victims to a party of insurgent vil- 
lagers. Colonel G-oldney was taken from his boat and 
led up the bank to the mutineer camp. “ I am an 
old man,” said he, “ will you disgrace yourselves by 
my murder ? ” They shot him down. A remnant * 
of the officers only made their escape down the river, •» 
and reached a place of safety. It is but just here to 
state that Colonel Groldney, from every account which 
has reached me, maintained a most gallant and manly 
bearing during these trying scenes at Pyzabad. He 
had before commanded . the 22nd Eegt., and long 
maintained his confidence in them. And this, perhaps, 
was the reason for his not accompanying the other 
civil officers to Shahgunje. 

Colonel Lennox and his family left the station 
separately, crossed the river, and reached the station 
of G-oruekpoor in safety. 

Mansingh sheltered the fugitives who had taken 
refuge with him for a few days, and then from real or 

* Lieutenants A. Bright, A. F. English, T. E. Lindesay, W. H. 
Thomas, Q. L Cautley, J. W. Anderson, and T. J. Ritchie, are known to 
have perished on this sad occasion. 
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affected fear of tlie mutineers, desired them to depart. 
He, however, provided boats for them on the Gfograh, 
to which they were escorted by night ; and a party of 
Mansingh’s levies accompanied them some way on 
th&ir journey. They all reached the station of Dina- 
poor in safety. 

Mrs. Mill, the wife of Major Mill, of the Artillery, 
made a perilous escape. - Unwilling to expose her 
children to the sun, she had lost the opportunity of 
leaving the station with Colonel Lennox, and found 
herself left alone. She succeeded, however, in making 
her way alone through the country, and at length 
reached a British station. She had walked the whole 
way, wandering from village to village. The women 
in the villages were kind to her, but she lost one of 
her children, from illness and exposure, on the way. 

After the English officers had left, the 17 th M. I. 
entered the station ; and before long, a dispute arose 
between them and the Pyzabad mutineers. The 
former had brought away a large treasure, but pos- 
sessed little ammunition. Their tumbrils, it was 
known, were filled with treasure instead of shot. The 
Eyzabad mutineers accordingly demanded a share of 
it, and on this being refused, both parties prepared for 
action. The dispute was, however, settled by the 1 7tli 
dST. I. paying down a lac and sixty thousand rupees ; 
and they were then allowed to depart. They marched 
through Oudh by cross roads,making theirway towards 
Cawnpoor, and reached the G-anges opposite that station 
just in time to take a part in the cruel destruction of 
the unhappy fugitives from the Cawnpoor massacre. 
Bajah Mamsingh, with whom I was then in almost 
daily communication, kept me informed of their move- 
ments and of their want of ammunition ; and wrote 
me that 500 matchlock men could wrest the treasure 
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from them as they passed not far from Lucknow. I 
hoped that an attempt might have been made to 
intercept them. Sir Henry Lawrence, however, decided 
against the measure. 

The Fyzabad mutineers first placed at their head a 
certain fanatic Molovee, whom they released from our 
gaol. They proclaimed him to be chief, and fired a 
salute in honour of him. This man had come from 
Madras, and was of a good Mahomedan family, and 
had traversed much of TJpper India, exciting the 
people to sedition. He had been expelled from Agra. 
In April he appeared with several followers at Eyzabad, . 
where he circulated seditious papers, and openly pro- 
claimed a religious war. The police were ordered to 
arrest him ; but he and his followers resisted with 
arms. It was found necessary to call in the military, 
and then he was not captured until several of his 
followers were slain. He was tried, and recommended 
for execution ; but this had been delayed in conse- 
quence of some informality, and he was still in gaol 
when the mutiny broke out. 

The Molovee 3 s reign was, however, not of long dura- 
tion. After two days he was deposed, and the leader- 
ship offered to Rajah Mansingh. This crafty Brahmin 
temporized, cajoled and flattered the native officers, 
and despatched his brother, Ramadeen, to Cawnpoor 
on a mission to the Nana. Meanwhile, through con- 
fidential agents, he maintained a correspondence with 
us. The mutineers loitered some time at Fyzabad, 
but eventually marched to Duriabad; and towards 
the end of the month arrived in the general mutineer 
camp at Newabgunje Bara Bankee. 

The station of Sultanpoor was commanded by Colonel 
S. Fisher, whose regiment, the 15th Irregular Horse, 
was stationed there. Besides it, there were the 8th 0 . 1. 
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Infantry, commanded by Captain W. Smith, and the 
1st Regt. of Military Police, under Captain Bunbury. 
Apprehending an outbreak of the troops, Colonel 
Pisher sent off the ladies and children on the night 
of the 7th of June towards Allahabad, under care 
of" Dr. Corbyn and Lieutenant Jenkins. The party 
reached Purtaubgurh safely, but there they were at- 
tacked and plundered by the villagers. Three of the 
ladies, Mrs. Goldney, Mrs. Block, and Mrs. Stroyan, 
with their children, were separated from the rest, and 
were taken to the neighbouring fort of Ball Madho- 
singh, at Gurh-Ameythee, where they were very 
kindly treated. Madhosingh sent us in their letters 
to Lucknow, furnished them with such comforts as he 
could procure himself, and took charge of the articles 
which we wished to send: and, after sheltering the 
ladies for some days, forwarded them in safety to Alla- 
habad. The rest of the party, joined by Lieutenant 
Grant, Assistant-Commissioner, found refuge for some 
days with a neighbouring zemindar, and were by him 
afterwards escorted in safety to Allahabad. 

The office rs who remain ed at Sultanpo or were less 
forfunateT The tro ops rose in mutiny on the morning 
of ftSe 9th o f June, when Colonel Pisher, m returning 
from the lines of the Military Police, whom he had 
harangued and endeavoured to reduce to order, was 
shot in the back by one of that regiment with a 
musket-ball. The wound was mortal, and Pisher 
was attended in his last moments by the adjutant of 
the corps. Lieutenant C. Tucker. The troopers of 
the regiment would not come near their colonel ; but 
neither did they injure him. They, however, attacked 
and killed the second in command. Captain Gibbings, 
who was on horseback near the dooly in which Pisher 
lay. The men then shouted to Lieutenant Tucker to 
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go ; and finding it useless to attempt to stay longer, 
lie rode off, and, crossing the river, found shelter in 
the fort of Roostum Sah, at Deyrah, on the* b^nks of 
the Groomtee. There he was joined nest day hy Cap- 
tain Bunbury, of the Military Police, and Captain "W. 
Smith, Lieutenant Lewis, and Dr. O’Donel, of the 
8th 0. I. Infantry. Information was sent in to 
Benares of their escape, and they were brought in 
by a native escort, which was immediately sent out 
by the Commissioner of Benares, Mr. H. Carre Tucker. 

Roostum Sah is a fine specimen of the best kind of 
talooqdars in Oudh. Of old family, and long settled 
at Deyrah, he resides there in a fort very strongly 
situated in the ravines of the Groomtee, and sur- 
rounded by a thick jungle of large extent. It had 
never been taken by the troops of the native Grovern- 
ment, which had more than once been repulsed from 
before it. Roostum Sah deserves the more credit for 
his kind treatment of the refugees, as he had suffered 
unduly at the settlement, and had lost many villages 
which he should have been permitted to retain. I 
had seen him at Pyzabad in January, 1857, and after 
discussing his case with the Deputy-Commissioner, 
Mr. W. A. Forbes, it had been settled that fresh 
inquiries should be made into the title of the villages 
which he had lost, and orders had been issued accord- 
ingly. It is singular that Roostum Sah and Lall 
■ Honwunt Singh, in the Salone district, who had both 
been severe sufferers by the settlement proceedings, 
should have distinguished themselves by their kind- 
ness to British officers. 

Thus perished Samuel Fisher, a man well known 
in India, where he had made many friends and no 
enemies. A keen sportsman, a splendid rider, he ex- 
celled in every sport of the field ; while his kind and 
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loving disposition endeared Mm to all who knew Mm. 
Until the day before his death, I had been in daily 
eommynication with him, conveying and receiving 
intelligence. On the 10th of June, no post arrived 
from Sultanpoor, and we too surely guessed the 
cause. 

Besides Colonel Fisher and Captain Gibbings, two 
young civilians were unhappily also slain, Mr. A. 
Block, C. S., and Mr. S. Stroyan. When the mutiny 
broke out, they crossed the river, and took refuge with 
one Yaseen Khan, zemindar of the town of Sultan- 
poor. This man at first welcomed them ; but after- 
wards most basely betrayed them. He turned both 
officers out of Ms house, and then caused them to 
be shot down. This is the only instance of like 
treachery on the part of a petty zemindar in Oudh 
wMch came to our notice. 

After getting rid of the European officers, the 
mutineers sacked and burned their houses. The three 
regiments then marched for Lucknow. On the way, 
however, they heard of the discomfiture of the 3rd 
Begt. of Military Police, which was on its march 
from Lucknow to meet them; and, turning to the 
right, took the road to Duriabad. Thence they pro- 
c eeded j nmt o USTewabgunje Bara Bankee, which, by 
tbe^ Syth of June, became the rendezvous of alT^fcS^ 
mutineers in Oudh. 

' AtrSalone, the third station of the Fyzabad divi- 
sion, were quartered six companies of the 1st 0. I. 
Infantry, commanded by Captain E. L. Thompson. 
These were the last to mutiny. Every thin g was 
maintained in tolerable order there by the exertions 
of the excellent Deputy-Commissioner, Captain L. 
Barrow, until the 10th of June, and then no blood 
was shed. The sepoys ceased to obey, and warned 
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our officers to depart. The civil and military officers 
left together. As they passed through the lines, 
some of the sepoys saluted, while others wera load- 
ing their muskets. Captain Thompson was accom- 
panied by a few faithful men, who never deserted 
him ; and a few of his native subordinates attended 
Captain Barrow. That officer had arranged to be 
met outside the station by Lall Honwunt Singh, 
talooqdar of Dharoopoor, with an escort of his men. 
The chief appeared punctual to his promise, and 
escorted the whole party to his fort at Dharoopoor. 
There they remained for nearly a fortnight, and were 
kindly treated during the whole time. At the end of 
this, Honwunt Singh, with 500 of his followers, ac- 
companied them to the ferry over the Granges, oppo- 
site Allahabad, and there took leave. He would 
receive no present for his hospitality. The conduct 
of this man is the more deserving, as he had lost an 
undue number of villages, and his case, as well as 
that of Roostum Sah, of Deyrah, was one that called 
for reconsideration. Captain Barrow and his whole 
party reached the Fort of Allahabad in safety. 

It only remains to notice the events which occurred 
at Duriabad, a station and district of the Lucknow 
division. At this place was a large amount of trea- 
sure^ about three lacs, which it was desired, if pos- 
sible, to save. The 5th 0. I. Infantry was quartered 
at the station, commanded by Captain W. H. Hawes. 
An attempt had been made a fortnight before, to 
bring in the treasure under escort of this regiment, 
but it had failed in consequence of. the opposition 
made by some of the men. On the 9th of June, 
Captain Hawes again attempted its removal. This 
young officer was enthusiastically devoted to his duty. 
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and was nrucli liked by bis men. The treasure was 
laden, and the men marched off cheering. It had 
not, however, proceeded more than half a mile, when 
mutiny broke out. Part of the men wished to go on 
with the treasure, while the disaffected party detained 
it. The latter commenced firing, and gained their 
point. The treasure carts were taken back to the 
station, and the European residents fled. 

The Commandant, Captain Hawes, had a miracu- 
lous escape. He was repeatedly fired at, sometimes a 
volley being directed at him, and at others, single, 
deliberate shots. He fortunately escaped them all, 
galloped off across the country, and after being kindly 
received and treated by Ham Singh, zemindar of 
Suh.ee, with other of the Duriabad refugees, he reached 
Lucknow on the 1 1th of J une. Lieutenants Grant and 
Fullerton, and their families, who were also kindly en- 
tertained by Earn Singh, had previously been put into 
serious peril. They had placed the ladies and chil- 
dren inside a native covered cart, by the side of which 
themselves were walking, when they were overtaken 
by some of the mutineers. Lieutenant Grant carried 
a double rifle, which he was called upon to surrender. 
He did so, and the party were made prisoners, and 
were taken back on the road to Duriabad. On the 
way they were met by messengers from the regiment, 
who set them free, saying that it was not the wish of 
the men to do them harm. The rifle was even re- 
turned to Lieutenant Grant, and they were suffered 
to depart, and reached Lucknow without further acci- 
dent. The Deputy-Commissioner, Mr. W. Benson, 
C. S., and his wife, also escaped; first taking refuge 
with the talooqdar of Huraha, who treated them 
kindly, and then riding in the whole way to Luck- 
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now. Captain Hawes, Lieutenant Grant, and his 
family, took up their abode with us. 

After the Europeans had left, the mutineers pro- 
claimed the ex-King of Oudh to be king, and pro- 
ceeded to search for the extra assistant, a Mussulman 
gentleman named Abdool Huqueem. Some friends, 
however, concealed him ; and he soon after made his 
escape, and arrived at Lucknow with a second native 
extra assistant employed in that district, Alee Ruza 
, Khan, who had been cotwal of Lucknow under the 
native Government, of whom further mention will be 
made hereafter. 

The 5th X. Infantry did not move from Duriabad 
for some days, and then marched to the mutineer 
rendezvous at Hewabgunje Bara Bankee. 

Thus, in the course of ten days, we had lost every 
station in the Provinc e. The people had everywhere 
continued orderly u ntil the troops rose, ancT then our 

refugees had, with f ew exce ptions, experie nced at 

their hands kindness and good treatment AfEerT.be 
LOth ofAJune all posts ceased to arr ive, and tbe Brn 
tish au thority was c onfined t o th e,, cap ita l, and its 
immediate neighbourhood! 



CHAPTER IX. 


JUNE, THE MONTH BEFORE THE SIEGE— PREPARATIONS 

FOR IT. 

The disastrous tidings from out-stations deeply moved Sir Henry Lawrence. 
— He proposes to remove all the Europeans to the Muchee Bhowun. — 
Council of War called. — Opinions of Captain Fulton, Lieutenant An- 
derson, Dr. Fayrer, and Mr. Gubbins. — Removal of stores from the 
Muchee Bhowun.— Sir Henry Lawrence’s intention appeared to be to 
hold both the Residency and the Muchee Bhowun ; but to make the 
last stand at the former place. — Sir Henry Lawrence’s health gives 
way. — He appoints a” Provisional Council. — The Council refuse to dis- 
arm the mutineer remnants, but agree to their being ordered to go to 
their homes on leave. — The order obeyed : all but 350 men take leave 
and go. — Major Gall’s enterprise and death. — Sir Henry resumes his 
duties. — Mr. Gubbins’ management of the intelligence department. — 
Native scouts; assistance given by the native gentry; wild and absurd 
reports. — Full information obtained of the movements of mutineers. — 
Their concentration at Newabgunje reported to Sir Henry on the 
24th of June. — Mutiny of the 3rd Regt. of Military Police. — About 
the middle of June the engineers begin in earnest to fortify the Resi- 
dency. — Description of the position, which occupied an elevated pla- 
teau. — Water Gate; irregular line of defence from that to the Hospital; 
Treasury ; Bailey Guard ;. Aitken’s battery ; gateway ; Dr. Fayrer’s 
compound wall ; Financial-office garrison ; Sago’s house ; Post-office 
battery ; Judicial-office garrison ; Anderson’s house ; Cawnpoor battery *, 
Duprat’s house ; Martini&re school-house ; King’s hospit^b of brigade 
mess ; Seikh squares ; Gubbins’ post. — Unprotected state of the south 
and west faces of the position. — New battery commences * on the 22nd 
of June at the south-west angle. — Unfinished Sheep-hous^f battery, and 
Malakoffi — Mr.Ommanney’s enclosure. — Slaughter-house? sheep-house; 
church ; Evans’ battery. — Innes’ post. — Redan battery /g rounding 
native buildings. — Some of these pulled down, on the w#^8frd north- 
west. — Residency. — Telegraph upon its roof. — Banquet 
Fayrer’s house. — Post-office. — Mr. Ommanney’s house — 'Fall iPlWtfeS 
of public securities. — Cessation of public and private credit. — State 
prisoners. — Mr. Gubbins’ levies. — Abdoolazeez Khan Risaldar; the 
artillery darogha Meer Furzundalee ; the overseer Ramadeen ; the 
architect Pir&na ; the smith Golaub. — Desertion of all the remnants 
of Irregular Cavalry.— Sir Henry Lawrence’s exertions to provision the 
garrison. — Native pensioners got in. — Measures taken to secure the 
allegiance of the talooqdars. — Gunpowder and treasure buried. — Yo- 
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lunteer Cavalry raised by Captain RadclifFe. — Discovery by Captain 
Pulton of tbe native guns, and 8-incb howitzer. — Seizure and execution 
of conspirators. — Communications received from Sir Hugh Wheeler. — 
News brought by Mr. Gubbins’ cossids of the destruetion of the 
Cawnpoor force. — Despatch to Major Renaud.*— Escape of Lieutenants 
Delafosse and Thompson. — Remarks on the Cawnpoor catastrophe. — 
Removal of the King’s jewels from the Kaiser Bagh. — First falh of 
rain. 

The recurring tidings of these disasters which daily 
and hourly reached us, being brought in either by the 
fugitives themselves, or inferred from the ominous 
stopping of the post from each successive station, 
deeply moved Sir Henry Lawrence. Though intend- 
ing to hold the Residency also, he had all along re- 
garded the Muchee Bhowun as his place of strength. 
Now, therefore, on the 8th of June, he proposed to 
remove thither all the Europeans and their families. 
The measure being much opposed, a council of war was 
called, comprising most of the civil and military officers. 
A set of questions was proposed, and written answers 
were required from each member. The two most im- 
portant questions were, first, whether both posts, i. e. 
the Muchee Bhowun and the Residency, should be 
held, or one only ; and secondly, whether the ladies 
should be sent away to Nipaul, or down the Granges 
n boats ? I did not see all the answers which were 
ijiven, hut certainly among the most valuable opinions 
^givenwere those recorded by the Executive Engineer, 
Captain Fulton, and Lieutenant J. C. Anderson, of the 
Engineers. Both these officers strongly urged the 
abandonment of the Muchee Bhowun, and the con- 
centration of our force at the Residency. Captain 
Fulton’s opinion was that the Muchee Bhowun 
was untenable ; that its walls would not resist artil- 
lery ; and that the large masonry drains underneath it 
would afford the enemy great opportunity of mining 
the fort. Dr. Fayrer pointed out the existing sick- 
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ness in the garrison of the Mnchee Bhowun, the 
close and confined accommodation, and gave it as his 
opinion, that, if the number within the fort were much 
increased, there was great danger of epidemic sickness. 
I attached my signature to Captain Fulton’s opinion. 
We all, I believe, opposed the removal of the women 
and children, as no longer practicable. 

Sir Henry Lawrence was then extremely weak, and 
the members of the council separated without any de- 
cision being made known. I understood, however, that 
Sir Henry's faith in the Muchee Bhowun had been 
much shaken, and though he could not decide on 
abandoning it, still that he had resolved on making 
the last stand at the Residency, and abandoning the 
Muchee Bhowun when it was no longer tenable. 
Certainly a few days later large quantities of shot, 
shell, gunpowder, stores of food, beer and porter, and 
several heavy guns, began to be removed from the 
~ Muchee Bhowun into the Residency premises. 
Still very considerable stores were left in the Muchee 
Bhowun, and sometimes guns were ordered back 
there, and the works at the Muchee Bhowun were 
continued actively ; so that Sir Henry evidently clung 
to the hope of retaining the Muchee Bhowun also. 

On the 9 th of June, Sir Henry’s health entirely 
gave way. An alarming exhaustion came on; and 
the medical man pronounced that farther application 
to business would endanger his life. A provisional 
council was accordingly formed by his authority, at 
which I presided, comprising the Judicial Commis- 
/ sioner Mr. Ommanney, Major Banks, Colonel Inglis, 
Major Anderson the Chief Engineer, and myself.. 
Our first business was with a letter from Sir Hugh 
"Wheeler, which was put into our hands by a soobahdar 
of the 1st dST. I., who had been sent with it, by the 
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General, from Ids intrencfrment. Sir Hugli wrote 
that the troops joined by the Hana had attacked him 
on the 6th with heavy gnns, and he entreated that aid 
might be sent. It was too clear that we were in no 
condition to render it. Hot a man could be spaced 
from the Mnchee Bhowun, or Residency ; and the 
Europeans in cantonments could not be withdrawn 
from their guard over their native comrades. Mourn- 
fully but unanimously it was decided that aid could 
not be rendered ; and the soobahdar, who wished to 
go to his home, departed, first receiving from us the 
reward of 1000 rupees, promised by General Wheeler. 

A company of the 9th 0. I. Infantry was on duty ■ 
then in the Muchee Bhowun, under command of Lieu- 
tenant Vanrenen. It was their comrades who perpe- 
trated the frightful massacre of the Shajehanpoor fu- 
gitives. This company now exhibited signs of disaf- 
fection; and it was proposed in the council to disarm it. 
The measure was strongly opposed by Colonel Inglis 
and Major Anderson, who were afraid of bringing on 
a crisis. The majority, however, carried the measure; 
and the men were disarmed the same day without any 
opposition; and sent on leave to their homes. I 
again urged upon the council the necessity of taking 
away the arms from the native troops, who so ham- 
pered our movements in cantonments : but I could not 
get them to agree.* 

I must freely state that I regarded and still regard 
our condition at that moment to have been most 
critical. And if we had not succeeded in depriving 
the large mass of native troops then around us 
of their arms; I neither then saw, nor can I now 
see, what chance we had of successful resistance. 
Most fortunately the object was effected in another 

* See Addenda, No. III. 

T, 9, 
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way. The council agreed that the officer command- 
ing in cantonments should he directed to parade the 
troops, rand inform them that it was our wish that 
they should take leave, and go to their homes until 
November. This order was issued on the 10th. On 
the following day we received Colonel Halford’s reply, 
which was. to the effect that the men did not wish to 
go. The measure was known to be opposed by the 
commanders, who did not wish their regiments to be 
obliterated, and still retained some confidence in their 
men. One of them waited upon us, and said that his 
sepoys declared that it was the part of good soldiers 
to stand by their Government in the hour of need, and 
not to desert them. It was resolved in council that 
the commanders should be required to enforce the 
measure by their own .advice and authority upon the 
men ; in other words, we would have the men go. 
The council broke up late on the 11th, but I remained 
to draft the order, which was despatched by a trooper 
to cantonments before night ; and was communicated 
to the troops next morning. When the men found 
that we were in earnest, they all agreed to go ; and 
the work of disarmament proceeded rapidly. All the 
7th Light Cavalry went away except the native 
officers. About 850 sepoys were allowed to remain, 
of whom 170 men belonged to the 13th H. I., and 
the rest to the 48th and 71st Eegts. Of this num- 
ber, many were Seikhs. The cavalry horses were 
brought up and picketed near the Residency ; and 
the arms were brought in in hundreds, and stored in 
some of the Residency buildings. 

Major Gall, commanding the 2nd 0. 1. Cavalry, had 
been removed by Sir Henry Lawrence from the com- 
mand of his corps, over which he was not thought to 
possess^ sufficient influence, he being a Madras officer. 
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and the men natives of Hindostan. Sir Henry tad 
appointed tim tis aide-de-camp ; tut Grail fretted at 
his removal, and would not be satisfied unless ■charged 
with some service specially his own. He persuaded 
Colonel Inglis to propose that he should be permitted 
to carry despatches to Allahabad, and the measure 
was agreed to by the council. Major Grail selected a 
party of his own troopers, and left Lucknow on the 
night of the 11th. The service was a hazardous one, 
but if executed with judgment was far from impos- 
sible. It was necessary to avoid all towns and large 
thoroughfares, and to go across the country, passing 
the night in the open. The weather was exceedingly 
hot, and on nearing the town of Bai Bareilly, G-all 
was tempted to enter it. He was disguised as a na- , 
tive, but the woman who kept the suray penetrated 
the disguise, and betrayed him. Some believe that 
his troopers were the betrayers. There was at the 
moment a party of sepoy mutineers passing through 
the place, and information had no sooner been given, 
than a crowd of them and of the townspeople pressed 
into the suray. Escape was hopeless. One of the 
party who escaped informed me that Grail had fired 
two barrels of his revolver at the insurgents, and then, 
placing the weapon to his head, had shot himself. 

On the 12th of June, Sir Henry Lawrence had 
s uffi ciently recovered to enable him to resume his 
functions, and the authority of the provisional 
council ceased. By it I had been entrusted with the 
superintendence of the intelligence department, which 
I retained at Sir Henry Lawrence's request. This, 
was now organized. We desired information of Sir 
Hugh Wheeler at Cawnpoor ; to forward despatches 
to Benares, Agra, and Allahabad ; and to obtain infor- 
mation of the movements of the mutineers in Oudh, 
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Until we were ourselves beleaguered, these objects 
were sufficiently well accomplished. The chief agents 
were paries, a class of men of whom I have before 
made mention. A tribe of these men live in the 
neighbourhood of Ramnugger Dliumeyree, about 
thirty miles north-east of Lucknow, who are reckoned 
especially daring and trustworthy ; and of these thirty 
men were at once engaged and located in my com- 
pound ; others were afterwards summoned, and some 
pensioned sepoys were employed. Some of these 
men went out daily with despatches. They crossed 
the Ganges at Cawnpoor, though the ferry was strictly 
guarded by the enemy, and conveyed Sir Henry Law- 
rence’s despatches under the enemy’s fire into Sir 
> Hugh "Wheeler’s camp, and brought us back his re- 
plies. Three of these will be found in the Appendix,* 
and possess a deep and thrilling interest ; particularly 
the noble and soldierlike letter of Captain Moore, of 
the 32nd Regt. "We received answers to the de- 
spatches forwarded to Allahabad and Benares. 

To obtain intelligence of the movements of the 
mutineers in the interior of the Province, additional 
agency was employed. Some of the native gentry 
assisted me. One in particular, Mirza Hydur, a de- 
scendant of the Bulioo Begum, who had connections at 
Pyzabad, furnished me with the most full and circum- 
stantial accounts of what was doing at that station, 
which were written by an agent there, and despatched 
to him almost daily by a special messenger. A con- 
fidential agent of Rajah Mansingh’s also attended, and 
gave us correct intelligence of the movements of the 
troops. The agent of Goreeshunkur, zemindar of 
Morawun, did the same. Several of our native officials, 
who were lying perdws in various parts of the Pro- 
* Appendix, H o. 2. 
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vin.ce, managed to send in written accounts of passing 
events. 

We still possessed a few outposts, one at the distance 
of fifteen miles from Lucknow, from which reports were 
received. As the mutineers drew nearer, parties.* of 
horse used at my motion to he sent out to patrol the 
main lines of road, sometimes to the distance of 
twenty miles, in order to test the truth of the reports 
which reached us. Captain Maclean, of the 71st 
IN". I., had also several native scouts in his employ, 
and often obtained through them very correct intelli- 
gence, which he daily rendered to me. The most wild 
and absurd reports were at this time abroad. Constant 
rumours were spread that the enemy was approaching 
cantonments, when I had good evidence that they . 
were not nearer than thirty miles ; but it was no 
easy matter always to separate the truth from false- 
hood. I remember, among many other instances, a 
native groom of Colonel Groldney’s coming in from 
Sultanpoor, and most positively declaring to me that 
his master’s children had been killed. The man pro- 
tested that he had seen them dead with his own eyes. 
At the moment I was in possession of recent accounts 
from Mrs. Groldney, which assured me that the 
children were safe with herself at Ameythee. I had 
three assistants in this duty— Captain W. H. Hawes, 
Captain Weston, and Lieutenant Lester. With their 
aid the depositions of native informants and transla- 
tions of native reports used to be taken down. To 
these I used to attach a memorandum stating whether 
I considered the information trustworthy or not, and 
the paper was then forwarded to Sir Henry Lawrence. 
By aid of these means full information of the move- 
ments of the mutineers was obtained. On the 24th 
of June, Ii waited on Sir Henry, and told him that it 
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was now clear that all the mutineers were fast concen- 
trating at Hewabgunje Bara Bankee, and that there 
was no doubt that they would come in by the Eyzabad 
road : if, then, any intention was entertained of giving 
thtrin battle, perhaps he might think fit to have the 
line of road examined by the engineers, with a view 
to select the best battle-field, and preparing, if he 
thought right, outworks to support our position. 1 
mentioned the Kookrail Bridge as possibly affording 
a good position. In consequence of this representa- 
tion, Sir Henry drove out the same evening, and in- 
spected the ground, which he told me afterwards was 
not sufficiently favourable. 

On the 12th June, the 3rd Begt. of Military Police, 
commanded by Captain Adolphe Orr, which furnished 
the gaol guard and took most of the civil duties at 
Lucknow, mutinied, abandoned their several posts, and 
marched off on the road to Sultanpoor, plundering 
several houses belonging to Europeans in their way. 
They were pursued, though somewhat late in the day, 
by a force commanded by Colonel Inglis, consisting of 
two companies of Her Majesty’s 32nd, two guns from 
the European battery, about seventy Seikh horse com- 
manded by Captain Porbes, and forty or fifty Euro- 
pean volunteer cavalry composed of English officers, 
civilians, clerks, and others. The mutineers had got 
well ahead, and though the European infantry pushed 
on rapidly under a burning sun, it could not overtake 
them. The guns and cavalry came up with their rear, 
and did some execution, killing about fifteen of them. 
As many more were taken prisoners. The mutineers 
fought well, and killed two of our best native trooper’s 
in the charge, wounding several others, including Mr. 
J. B. Thornhill, C.S. The heat was terrible, and we 
lost two Europeans from apoplexy. The party re- 
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turned at night after a harassing duty, and in report- 
ing to Sir Henry Lawrence the capture of the 
prisoners, the Deputy-Commissioner, Mr. Martin, 
who had formed • one of the volunteer cavalry, ex- 
pressed a hope that they might he executed, for, said 
he, they have done their best to hill us. After two 
days, however, they were all released. It was be- 
lieved that some of their captors had, at the time, 
held out their open hand to them in token of quarter. 
Had such, however, been the case in some instances, it 
was certainly a misplaced clemency to release the whole. 

Before the troops had come up with the mutineers, 
Captain Weston, Superintendent of the Military 
Police, had ridden after them alone, and endeavoured 
to bring hack the men to obedience. They treated 
him civilly, and did not attempt to injure him ; hut 
would not listen to his remonstrance. . This reg im ent 
had been on its way to join the Sultanpoor mutineers. 
It now, however, left the Sultanpoor road and turned 
off towards Cawnpoor, which it reached, and joined 
the Nana in hL attack on Greneral Wheeler’s intrench- 
ment. 

About the middle of the month the engineers 
began in earnest to fortify the Besidency position, and 
to throw up defences capable of resisting the assault 
of artillery. On the north side a strong battery for 
heavy guns, afterwards called the Bedan, was begun 
on the 18th by Captain Fulton, Executive Engineer ; 
and a few days before the battery on the south side, 
called the Cawnpoor Battery, from its position com- 
manding the high road from that station, was com- 
menced by Lieutenant J. C. Anderson. I must 
endeavour briefly to describe the position which we 
occupied as it stood when the siege began. 

| It is an elevated plateau of land, irregular in sur- 
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face, of ■which, the highest point was occupied by the 
Residency. Towards the river, the ground sunk by 
rather g. steep declivity to the level of the stream. 
Part of the old Residency grounds, were on this low 
level, hut these were abandoned/ ^Beginning at the 
Water Grate on the north side/ the line of defence 
(marked in the plan a, a , a,) ran along the irregular 
ridge of the high level, which was protected by a low 
earth-bank and ditch. Further protection was afforded 
by sand-bags placed upon the bank, through the open- 
ings in which our men, standing in the ditch inside, 
were able to fire. The work was not more than breast- 
high, and was insufficient. In the space between the 
Water Grate and the Hospital, three guns were placed, 
an 18 -pounder, a 24-pound howitzer, and a 9-pounder ; 
and near them were two 8 -inch mortars. The line 
marked b, b, followed as far as the gateway the ex- 
terior wall of the Residency compound, with a fall of 
several feet down to the road outside. At the Trea- 
sury and Bailey Guard, which were on a lower level 
than the Hospital above, were stationed a party of 
the l'3th N. I., commanded by Lieutenant Aitken. 
With the aid of his men, this officer constructed, dur- 
ing the siege, a battery for an 18 -pounder gun to the 
left of jfthe Bailey Guard Gate, which was of much 
service. The gateway was lofty and arched/and the 
gate in good order. During the siege it was banked 
up from the inside with earth. The road leading 
from the , Residency through the gateway to the 
public highway beyond, was throughout a steep de- 
scent. Three field-pieces, two 9-pounders, and a 24- 
pound howitzer were put in position on the road, and 
completely commanded the ascent from the gateway. 
South of the gate the wall of Dr. Fayrer’s compound 
was the only defence, which was very weak and low. 
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It was protected by one and sometimes two guns facing 
towards the clock-tower. iThe triangular building 
forming the external Bailey Guard/ wai abandoned. 
A barricade was put up to defend the lane which 
separated Fayrer’s from the Financial Garrison. The 
line of defence then followed the enclosure wall of the 
latter building. The building itself, which is of two 
stories, stands on higher ground, and the road out- 
side is low. s Beyond this was Sago’s house, a 
smaller lower-roomed building j the enclosing wall 
and compound of which were abandoned, and the de- 
fence confined to the house itself. This house, though 
situated higher than the road, stood low, and was 
much exposed. Both it and the Financial Commis- 
sioner’s office were commanded by the Post-office above, 
where two 18-pounders and a 9-pounder were placed. 
FText to Sago’s house was the Judicial Commissioner’s 
office, a large double-storied building situated on higl 
ground. Here the external wall and compound which 
sloped off too much had similarly been abandoned, 
and a strong line of defence put up of large pointed 
st ak es imbedded in the ground, and protected by z 
bank of earth. Next came Captain Anderson’s house 
a smaller one, also on high ground, and of two stories 
It formed the south-eastern angle of our position, am 
was much exposed during the siege. The line of de 
fence was carried close outside it along a deep trend 
which was dug, with palisades at the bottom. 

The Cawnpoor Battery came next ; here wer 
placed three guns, an 18-pounder, and two 9 
pounders. It was constructed of earth and palisades 
and closely abutted on Duprat’s house. This las 
was a single-storied building, with a verandah front 
ing the outside. The verandah was now protecte 
by a mud wall, which was built along it, and pierce 
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for musketry. * The wall, partly protected by a pali- 
sade, was continued till it joined the next building, 
in which’ were located the boys of the Martiniere, 
under the principal of the college, Mr. G\ Schilling. 

r ~It had, at first, been intended to defend the Mar- 
tiniere, which is a lofty and strong building, about 
two and a half miles east from the Besidency ; and 
for this purpose arms had been served out to the 
masters, and for some of the larger boys, and some de- 
fences had been added to the building. Its isolated 
position, however, rendered it untenable under the 
altered circumstances ; and the whole of the inmates 
had been brought in and located in the building referred 
to, which was a native one belonging to the native 
banking firm of Sah Biharee Lall ; and which, there- 
after, went by the name of the Martiniere. It was 
single-storied ; but possessed a good parapet protecting 
its fiat roof. A broad road separated it from the King’s 
Hospital, which was closed by a strong palisade and 
bank, which extended along the outside front of the 
Martiniere. On the other side of this road was the 
King’s Hospital, a commanding and striking-looking 
building, particularly on its outside or south front, 
where the massive outer wall rose to a height overtop- 
ping all the neighbouring buildings. In the rear of 
the main building and outer enclosure were two sub- 
ordinate ones called the first and second squares. The 
body of the building was occupied by the officers of the 
Light Cavalry and M. I. Begts. as a mess, and the 
building went during the siege ’by the name of the 
Brigade Mess. The two inner courts were surrounded 
by lines of low flat masonry buildings, where many of 
the families during the siege found tolerably com- 
fortable accommodation: and where, from the high 
surrounding walls, they were well protected from the 
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enemy’s fire. Next to tlie brigade mess were two 
square enclosures surrounded by rows of low, flat- 
roofed buildings, which were termed the Seikh squares, 
from their having during the siege been occupied by 
the Seikh Cavalry under Lieutenant Hardinge. Litjle 
or nothing had been done for their protection. At 
the south-west angle the native buildings closely ad- 
joined the line of defence ; and to enable the men 
to fire from the roofs of the buildings enclosing the 
Seikh squares it was necessary to put up protections 
of tents, sand-bags, and boards after the siege had 
begun. 

The Seikh squares were separated from the eastern 
wall of my compound by a broad way which led up 
to my gate. It was closed near its inner extremity 
by a very imperfect defence, consisting of a bank of 
earth and some palisades. Its best defence, however, 
was a 24-pound howitzer placed so as to sweep the 
street. 

Of the buildings and enclosure which formed my 
post I have already given some description. No 
improvement was made in them beyond those already 
indicated, until eight days before the siege began. 
At that time, we had no means of mounting artillery 
along almost the whole west and south faces of the 
position ; that is, from the Church Battery on the 
N. W. to the Cawnpoor Battery on the S. E. there 
was not a gun. Captain Eulton had indeed com- 
menced a battery at the Sheep-house, and Lieutenant 
Hutchinson had begun an elevated battery to the 
west of Ommanney’s house, called the Malakoff. 
But these, even if finished, would have left the 
whole south and south-west faces unprotected. At 
my urgent request, therefore, a battery was com- 
menced by Lieutenant Hutchinson, about the 22nd 
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of June, at the south-western corner of the position, 
where the outhouses of my compound formed a re- 
entering angle. 

Prom the Cawnpoor Battery up to this point, the 
gfeund outside our position was on the same level as 
that inside, or was higher. But near the angle where 
the new battery was begun it fell abruptly about four- 
teen or fifteen feet. So that the roofs of the outhouses 
on the west side commanded the neighbouring ground 
from a considerable elevation. We had to begin the 
new battery from the lower level, and had therefore 
much to do to raise it to the required height ; but 
when completed there could not be a finer position 
for a gun, flanking the two sides of the enclosure, 
and menacing the whole surrounding area. 

On the west face where my outhouses ended, we 
had scarcely any defence. I obtained from Sir Henry 
Lawrence a 9 -pounder gun, which we placed there in 
the open, with a low mud bank in front of it ; and 
during the siege we strengthened the earthwork 
greatly, and put up palisades. 

Indeed, at this time it was scarcely anticipated 
that my post, or other outposts, could be held. And 
the engineers were more busy in preparing a wooden 
bridge, by which we might escape into Mr. Omman- 
ney’s compound across the narrow lane which sepa- 
rated the two, than in making the outworks of the 
enclosure defensible against the enemy. 

A wall built across this lane connected my en- 
closure wall with the west face of Mr. Ommanney’s, 
through the centre of whose garden a deep trench 
was cut diagonally, protected with stakes to serve as 
an additional defence. 

Our defences then followed the outer wall of a 
range of buildings enclosing an oblong square marked 
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in the plan tlie Slaughter-house. Here was a guard 
of Europeans. Here also were the bullocks kept ; 
and close adjoining to them, their fodder; the bhoosa, 
or chaff-straw, was stored in the racket-court, com- 
pletely filling it. * 

The next post across a narrow lane was the sheep- 
house enclosure, the outer wall of which served as 
a defence. A small native guard was stationed there. 

At the north-west angle of my enclosure the ground 
rose again to a level with our own position, and con- 
tinued so to the north-west angle of the sheep-house, 
where it suddenly again sunk; the church and its 
whole enclosure, which formed our graveyard during 
the siege, lying much below the road adjoining it. 
Originally, therefore, these were excluded from the 
line of defence, which was carried along the road, 
marked by a low bank of earth. Hear the entrance 
descent to the church, upon the road, was placed a 
battery of three guns, viz. one 18-pounder and two 
9 -pounders, which, from having been commanded 
during the sigge by Captain Evans, the Deputy-Com- 
missioner of Poorwah, was known as Evans’ Battery. 

These guns protected the church and graveyard 
below; and at the commencement of the siege, all 
or most of our supplies of grain and ghee,* &c., were 
stored inside the former building, where a small guard 
of Europeans was stationed. 

Connected with the main position by a neck of 
land, and on the same high level with the rest of it, 
was Innes’ post, which formed our extreme outpost on 
the north-west. From its great distance it had not 
been originally included in the line of defence, but 
. the importance of the position compelled us to retain 
it. The house was lower-storied with a flat roof, and 
* Clarified butter. 
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had once "been the residence of Lieutenant Macleod 
Innes, of the Engineers, whence its name. The ground 
around it, and which was left in the possession of 
the enemy, lay very low, giving to the building a 
commanding position. A portion of the front where 
it was weak was defended by a palisade. On the 
north the compound was very ill-protected by a low 
mud wall. The chief security of the post lay in the 
vicinity of the guns of the Sedan Battery, and 
Evans’, by which it was commanded. Beyond it 
was an elevated natural mound, covered with trees, 
and with the tombs of an old Mahomedan cemetery, 
which commanded Innes’ post. Precipitous ravines 
descended from it on three sides. But this, from its 
distance, was not occupied. 

. On the north face, not far from Evans’ guns, was 
constructed on a projecting point of high level 
ground the best battery which we possessed — the 
Bedan. Captain Pulton and Major Anderson de- 
voted their best energies to it, and certainly succeeded. 
The battery was more than a half-moon, and was 
mounted with two 18-pounders and a 9-pounder. 
Their fire swept the Captain Bazar houses, and all 
the low ground below the battery extending to and 
beyond the river, and up to the iron bridge. 

Between the Bedan Battery and Evans’ guns was 
the mortar battery. The low-lying ground north and 
east of the Bedan was abandoned, and a line of 
earthwork surmounted by sand-bags with a ditch 
inside connected it with the Water Grate. This line 
was irregular, following the high level of the ground. 

■Two guns, 9 -pounders, were placed at the Water 
Grate in battery, thus completing the line of defence. 

Viewed as a whole, the defences were very insufficient 
at the time when we were invested. They were indeed 
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incomplete at ffieTnfelSxl a further delay of a week or 
ten days would have enabled us to strengthen ourselves 
greatly. In many places there was nothing really de- 
serving the name of. an obstacle to prevent the enemy 
from coming in, if lie had possessed courage to press 
forward in the facet ef the heavy fire opposed" to 
him. 

The chief weakness in the position consisted in the 
number of/ 1 ' native buildings which surrounded us A 
almost on all sides/ and which, as soon as the siege 
began, became filled with the enemy’s sharpshooters, 
from whose ceaseless fire the garrison suffered mor^ 
than from any other cause. 


Hear the Bedan Battery on the north and along^the 
west face, Captain F’lton, whose energy, resolution, 
and ceaseless exertion cannot be too highly praised, 
having fortunately succeeded in obtaining the neces- 
sary authority, demolished a large number of native 
buildings, and cleared a space which greatly assisted 
our defence ; but there was not an outpost which 
did not suffer severely from the number of buildings 
which unhappily were permitted to rema i n. Under 
Captain Fulton’s instructions, I had a large gang of 
labourers pulling down the houses, which actually 
touched and overlooked my premises on the north- 
west. And thus, at the eleventh hour, a clearance was 
made of buildings, whose occupation by the enemy 
would have rendered the maintenance of my post 
impossible. Still, in that quarter, others remained 
which commanded the upper and lower windows of my 
house within 100 yards. And from them during the 
siege we suffered great annoyance. To the south of 
my post, although the ground was covered with houses, 
of which the principal one was that of the younger 
Johannes, I was not su^bred to carry on the work of 
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demolition ; but was permitted <wlv to knock off the 
top parapet of tlie roofs. 

Of tbe buildings within the life of defence, some 
few have, to be described. , 

£ The Residency, which stood up-on the highest emi- 
nence of the plateau, was an imposing pile of build- 
ing. It was of three stories. Along the west front 
extended a wide and lofty colonnaded verandah. The 
principal entrance was on the ea^t side, under a hand- 
some portico, the outer side of ivhich had been bar- 
ricaded with chests and boxes. A spiral stairs inside 
two turrets on the north and south sides led to the 
roof. From this the view wag beautiful, extending 
over the city and adjoining country. The number 
and variety of the buildings — fhe gilded domes and 
cupolas — the elegant outline of tbe palaces — the Kaiser 
Bagh, the Chuttur Munzil and Furhut Bux, all set 
in the deep green of the surrounding trees and country 
— -together made up a scene of surpassing beauty. But 
- no building could have been less calculated for pur- 
poses of defence. Its numberless lofty windows, which 
had not been walled up, offered an unopposed entrance 
to bullets and rifle-balls. Ajid the roof, which was 
protected only by an ornamental balustrade in the 
Italian style, w T as wholly espose^. a Upon the roof. 
Captain Fulton had erected, under Sir Henry Law- 
rence’s instructions, a signal oost, lor telegraphic com- 
munication with uhe Muchee Bhowun, where a cor- 
responding signal was put up. j Under the south 
side of the Residency were excellent tykhanas Jtpr 
underground rooms, in which the women of the 32nd 
were placed. The ground-floor was occupied by the 
soldiers. The rest of the 1 building was completely 
filled with officers, ladies, and children. Ko sooner 
had the siege commenced, than its exposed position 
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began to be severely felt, and all tbe ladies and chil- 
dren abandoned tbe upper stories. The -mess of the 
32nd kept possession of a centre room on the first floor, 
until several casualties had occurred; when 'they too 
were obliged to abandon it. " 

\The Residency banqueting-halkwa^ from the Com- 
mencement converted into a hospital. ) ft was of two 
stories, with very large and lofty rooms, standing upon 
almost the same level as the Residency^ and being 
pierced with .-numerous large doors and windows, it 
suffered almost equally with the latter in exposure to 
the enemy’s bullets and shot. \ The openings on the 
exposed sides were, however, closed and protected with 
tents and every available material. Still not a few 
were struck inside it ; and among others our excellent 
chaplain, Mr. Polehampton, was severely wounded by 
a musket-ball in one of the rooms. 

v Dr. Fayrer’s house was an extensive lower-storied 
building/mnd was at first very much exposed to the 
enemy’s fire. The flat roof was protected by sand- 
bags all round, from behind which the inmates were 
able to keep up a fire upon the enemy ^ A large number 
of lady refugees found a hospitable reception in this 
house from Dr. and Mrs. Fayrer. j/lThere was a large 
tykhana to this house also ■/ and whenever the fire of 
the enemy was heavy, the ladies were confined to this 
portion of the building. In the pr^t-office were the 
head-quarters of the Engineers v and Artillery, com- 
manded until their respective deaths by Majors J. 
Anderson and Simonds. In the buildings of the 
Begumkotee, the Commissariat officers and a number 
of ladies, and of the women and children of the garri- 
son, were located. The capacious and double-storied 
house of my neighbour Mr. Ommanney, was soon filled 
with refugees, ladies and gentlemen ; and here, after 

m 2 
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Sir Henry Lawrence’s death, Brigadier Inglis esta- 
blished his head-quarters. The Judicial and Financial 
Commissioner’s offices were garrisoned by the Euro- 
pean elefks, whose families also found shelter in them. 
In the former the Seikhs of the 13th N.I., and in the 
latter a party of the 32nd Begt., were also posted. 
Innes’ post was occupied by a party of clerks, with 
some men of the 32nd, and a few sepoys of the 13th 
H. L 

Early in the month of June, public securities had 
fallen exceedingly low at the capital, and I was in- 
formed that Grovemment promissory notes of 100 
rupees were offered for sale for half that sum. By 
Sir Henry Lawrence’s permission, I then offered to 
buy as much as two lacs of paper at any rate under 
sixty per cent., but I could not obtain it. Owners 
hesitated and wavered, and the only purchase made 
by me was on Sir Henry’s private account, at seventy- 
five per cent. Two days before the siege began, how- 
ever, I have been since informed that the same paper 
was pressed upon our officers at the Dowlutkhana, at 
twenty-five per cent., that is, at a discount of seventy- 
five per cent. All credit, however, during the last 
half of the month was gone. Hot a native merchant 
could negotiate a hoondie or bill ; and I was applied 
to repeatedly to know whether they could not obtain 
some temporary aid from the Government Treasury. 
It was of course refused. As there was no longer any 
prospect of receiving supplies of money from out- 
stations, it was ordered that the salaries of all Gro- 
vernment officials should no longer be paid in full; 
but that they should only receive such small pre- 
sent allowance as sufficed to meet necessary* ei- r 
penditure. 

About this time, several state prisoners were made. 
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being persons .whose previous coiL uc tand present be- 
haviour threw suspicion upon k em . The first of 
these was Moostupha Alee Khaij^ 'brother to, the ex- 
iting, whom we had found in coi^-^ement on our first 
occupation of the Province. He % a s reputed and gene- 
rally believed to be weak-minded, ail( ^ -would have easily 
been made a handle of by design dug men. Mahomed 
Homayon Khan and Meerza Mi horned Shekoh, were 
two princes connected with the iLhli family, who were 
notorious for their intrigues. Th e y also were confined. 
Hewaub Kookunooddowdah, one { of the surviving sons 
of Saadut Alee Ivlian, a forme r hlewaub "Vhzeer of 
Oudh, who was believed to be irk correspondence with 
the mutineers, was one of the member. Last, was the 
young Rajah of Toolseepoor, in t.,be submontane Turay, 
who had been guilty of serious misbehaviour a twelve- 
month before, and was already Residing at the capital, 
under surveillance. These native gentlemen were 
placed in .confinement in the M juchee Bhowun. 

Large additions were also at ythis time made to the 


native police, under orders of e Si r Henry Lawrence. 
Upwards of 2000 of these mer |l were so enlisted > and 
many of them armed with perc Mission muskets. They 
were massed mainly at the 0. otwalee or chief police 
station in the Emambara, beyonjld the Muchee Bhowun: 
which was also at this time fortJified, and supplied with 
some small pieces of ordnance. J All these men joined 
the mutineers so soon as the srfiiege had begun. But 
it must not be forgotten, that t|,hey were merely newly- 
raised mercenaries, without discipline, who were not 
admitted inside our works, an c>-L could have opposed no 
serious resistance to the enemw. 

. At the same time I proceeded to raise levies myself 
of horse, foot, and artillery. Mi. Kalb Risaldar, named 
Abdoolazeez Khan, belonging ; to the 5th Irregular 
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Cavalry, stationed ^ y> 0 ]. mee> Bengal, happening 

to pass through Luc ■> ■, , , ■ , *3 

f ° ,ehnow on leave to his home, and 

seeing .our preparet^ offered Mg service . D • 

the mutiny and tin., , ° 

. . . , x j 3 succeeding nights of alarm, he 

brought his son and ,, 1 , 

:: b . * other relatives to sleep upon our 

root with their ari r> c* xr t 5 

i . _ _ ms. Jt 3 y bir Henry Lawrence s 

sanction, 1 employed, , i 

... ^ c him to raise a few trusty horse- 
men. as all the lrre * ^ i 

n „ . igular Cavalry were now rapidly 

deserting. He raise ^ 1 r 1 

. , , & . ‘id about eighteen men, ot whom 

eight or ten, alter I . , . . 

& /oemg dismounted, served m my 

garrison during the £ . 0 -j • 

® -r i ^ *aege, and rendered good service* 

The 5th Irregular C? ,, ,**■,. »■. * , 

_ p jivairy had mutinied m the mte- 

run murdermg one[ of ^ offl Sir y o rman 

Leslie : and Abdoola^ Tr , T , 

,, , r, . 1 . ^eez Hhan, who- was promoted at 
the close ot the sieg , 1 

, n . °!re, had reason to reioice that he 

had joined the gamsc 0 

The artillerymen h*‘ ,* , ~ 1 1 , , , , 

* , . J n before belonged to the service 

of the native (to verm , mi , v 7 

ament. They had declmed our 
service when proffered . 1 Q „ n ■, ^ n . . 

n r , I m 1856 , but had smce suffered 

much from want. Th( . , . « ^ ^ * , , , - 

n £ir chief, Meer Jb urzundalee, had 

receiveddrom us a per r n AA 

. r asion of 100 rupees per mensem. 

This person now can » , 3 «r , ,, 

. ~ t jie forward, and offered us the 

service of some hunc, -r, 

TT T , dreds of artillerymen. By Sir 

Henry Lawrence s orU , J „ , . * 

J v , , , ! der, a number of his followers 
were enlisted by me,! r tit*. 

, t .Jwho rendered good service m 

transporting and pilii , , , t , 

X1 y , 1 ng shot and shell; but when 

the Entrenchment was y* 1 v .. f 

,. u v i formed, a limited number of 

natives only could be a, ... , . . . . 

, . t hmitted inside, and about six- 
teen men entered my! . , , , „ 

under European S™. “d worked the guna 
in which eeweral of the™ 011 

no sooner learnt that “ were “ ed ' The mutineers 
than they gutted ’his 1 r ™ ial « ™ on our side, 
amount of valnahle pro ' ™ e ’ ■* of a large 

special compensation l? er ?' ess ' erefore, some 
■ ias been granted to him, Fur- 
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zundalee will not have gained much "by his loyalty. 
An old native road overseer who had served under me 
at Agra, named Ramadeen, a Brahmin, and a native 
of Oudh, being now driven in from his district em- 
ploy, also joined me. He brought six of his brethren 
as foot soldiers ; and no men ever behaved better.' By 
night they were my best workmen in constructing 
the batteries; by day they fought whenever the enemy 
attacked. Ramadeen and two of his men were killed. 
The rest survived, and have been pensioned by Gro- 
vernment. All the other foot levies whom I enter- 
tained went off, either with leave or without it, after 
the disaster at Chinhut. 

I must not omit to mention Pirana, a native archi- 
tect, who had also followed me from Agra, and joined 
me at the beginning of these disturbances. His ser- 
vices were most valuable. He was an excellent work- 
man, and but for his aid and that of Ramadeen, we 
could never have completed the works which we put 
up. Pirana used to work steadily under fire, and 
I have seen a brick which he was about to lay 
knocked out of his hand by a bullet. He happily 
survived the siege, and has no doubt been liberally 
rewarded. 

Captain Pulton similarly retained the services of an 
excellent native smith, who followed him about every- 
where, named Grolaub. Before we were shut in, Cap- 
tain Fulton gave him his option to go or stay, as he 
pleased. The man remained, and his service was in- 
valuable. Poor fellow ! he was found killed by a 
round shot on the morning of the entry of the re- 
lieving force. 

By the 25 th of June all the remnants of our 
Irregular Cavalry had deserted us. Some went 
away by stealth at night, and proceeded either to 
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Cawnpoor to join the Nana, to the rebel rendezvous 
at Newabgunje, or to their homes. Some others 
were paid up, and sent away on leave. 

The demand for gold rose at this time greatly in 
thq city. The mutineer sepoys at the out-stations 
had? possessed themselves of large amounts of Go- 
vernment treasure in silver, which was very bulky to 
carry about, and exchanged it for gold at high rates, 
wherever they could procure it. 

Sir Henry Lawrence’s exertions to provision the 
garrison were unabating. Mr. S. N. Martin, the 
Deputy-Commissioner, and Lieutenant James, of the 
Commissariat, were unceasingly at work. Grain was 
got in from the district, and purchased in the city, 
and was stored with a large quantity of ghee, or 
native butter, in the church. The racket-court was 
filled with fodder for the oxen, and stores of firewood 
and of charcoal were laid in. In a low piece of 
ground outside my enclosure, I had in the preceding 
year got together a fine stack of hay. This we now 
removed inside the enclosure, and secured in covered 
buildings. At the suggestion of one of my native 
visitors, Shurfooddowlah Gholam Euza, I also now 
laid in a private store of grain and other articles 
against the coming siege. There were 500 maunds 
of wheat, 100 maunds of gram,* thirty maunds of 
dall,f a large supply of ghee and of rice, five maunds 
of soft sugar, and last, though, as proved, not least, 
one maund of tobacco. Besides these, I laid in a 
store of charcoal and wood. Subsequently, when the 
Commissariat store of dall (or lentils) was exhausted, 
twenty-five maunds of that pulse was made over by 

* A sort of pea, on which horses are fed in India, 
t A kind of pulse, or lentil, split, and much eaten by natives and by 
Europeans. 
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me to the Commissariat. The whole of my store of 
wheat was also at the same time made over to them. 
But they had more of their own than could be con- 
sumed or removed, and the wheat was left in my 
granary a prey to the enemy. 

During this month also a number of pensioned 
native sepoys were got in, by Sir Henry Lawrence’s 
orders, from the districts. There were about eighty 
of these men in all, and no suspicion ever attached 
to any one of them during the siege. They were 
at first chiefly stationed in the Muchee Bhowun, 
under command of Major Apthorp, but afterwards 
came with him into my garrison. 

Several attempts were made during the month 
to secure the fidelity of those talooqdars in the Pro- 
vince whose active hostility was feared, by promises 
of high reward. Rajah Mansingh, with whom we 
were in constant correspondence, was addressed, and 
an offer conveyed to him of a perpetual jagheer, 
secured on land of 25,000/. per annum', if he re- 
mained faithful and rendered active aid. A like offer 
of a grant of 5000/. per annum was made to Rajah 
Hewab Ali, of • Mohumdabad, and to Rajah Groor- 
bux Singh, of Ramnugger Dhunieyree, with many 
others. Their replies were generally evasive, pro- 
mising, generally, well, but complaining that they 
now neither possessed followers nor guns with which 
they could assist us. 

Before the end of the month one would scarcely 
have recognised the Residency enclosure. It had been 
laid out with extreme taste, and was covered with a 
profusion of flowering shrubs and trees. How, these 
w§ye mostly cut down ; the flower-beds were every- 
where trodden down, and piles of shot and guns had 
taken their place. 
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The gunpowder, brought in from the Muchee 
Bhowun, was buried underground, as the safest mode 
of keeping it. During the siege, however, the enemy 
having approached near, it was removed ; and a ma- 
gazine was constructed in the Begumkotee. We 
had a large amount of treasure, twenty-three lacs, 
and this was buried about the middle of the month 
in front of the Residency. The position was a safe 
one ; and the guard was saved which would otherwise 
have been necessary for its protection. 

A body of Volunteer Cavalry was at this time 
formed under Captain Radcliffe, of the 7th Cavalry. 
They consisted of cavalry and infantry officers, and 
clerks belonging to the public offices. As many as 
forty sabres were collected in this way, the men 
being daily drilled and exercised ; and this body, 
when called into action, rendered admirable service. 

At the same time instruction in musket and gun 
exercise was given to the civilians generally ; and 
men who had never used a weapon were thus habi- 
tuated to the use of arms. 

Our European gunners were few ; and, to meet this 
want, a selection was made of fifty men of the 82nd 
Foot, who were also instructed in gun-drill. On the 
21st of June, Captain Fulton, when visiting the old 
magazine at the Sheesh Muhul, discovered two hun- 
dred native guns lying there unmounted. The dis- 
covery was fortunately made in time, and they were 
all brought in, and laid out on the low ground close 
to the Redan Battery. Many of them were of large 
calibre, cast for the Oudh Government by General 
Claude Martine. 

At the same time, Captain Fulton made another 
no less important discovery, having found in the 
same quarter an iron 8 -inch howitzer, which had be- 
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longed to the native Government, lying unmounted 
by the roadside. This discovery was most valuable, for 
we possessed no artillery for horizontal fire, of larger 
calibre than 18 -pounder guns. Our mortars were 
8-inch, and we had a large supply of shells, which, by 
the discovery of this powerful piece of ordnance, 
could now be used horizontally. It was immediately 
brought in ; a carriage was constructed for it, and 
elephant gear prepared for dragging it. Elephants 
were also trained for the same purpose. 

On the 16th or 17th of June, Captain Hughes, 
commanding the 4th 0. I. Infantry at the Dowlut- 
khana, happily effected an important seizure -of con- 
spirators in a house in the city. Emissaries from 
this secret junta had endeavoured to tamper with 
Captain Hughes’s men, who reported it to him. By 
his directions the native officers simulated consent, 
and agreed to visit the conspirators at their resi- 
dence. They went, however, accompanied by Cap- 
tain Hughes himself, and the city magistrate, Captain 
Carnegie, and captured every one found in the house. 
Upon inquiry, four men, Mahomedans, were found 
guilty, and were hanged at the Muchee Bhowun. 
The two principals were, one Busool Buksh, a native 
of the neighbouring town of Hakoree, and his son. 
This man had long been in our civil employ in the 
North-Western Provinces, and had been dismissed 
from the service of the Chief Civil Court at Agra for 
corruption. He had set up after our annexation of 
Oudh as a legal adviser in the city. His relatives 
in the town of Hakoree, irritated at his execution, 
planned an attack on our policy station there, which 
was surprised, and two policemen killed. It was de- 
liberated whether a force should be sent out to 
punish the town; but it was thought advisable to 
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defer tlie measure to a season when we had less upon 
our hands. 

On the 26th of June, a letter was received by Sir 
Henry Lawrence from Major Raikes, of the Grwalior 
Contingent, at Mynpoorie, announcing the capture of 
Dhhli. A royal salute was thereupon ordered to he 
fired from the Residency, Muchee Bhowun, and can- 
tonments. This was unfortunate, for soon after we 
learnt that Major Raikes had been misinformed, and 
that the intelligence was untrue. 

By the 26th of June, many of the mutineer corps 
were known to have assembled at Newabgunje Bara 
Bankee, to which place also the rest were rapidly ap- 
proaching. Great excitement prevailed in consequence, 
among the wealthier classes in the city. Newaub 
Ikramooddowlah, the ex-King’s uncle-in-law, called on 
me, and privately offered to receive myself and family. 
The same proposal was made by the banking firm of 
Sah Buddree Doss Bunarusee Doss. These offers 
were civilly declined, with an intimation that we were 
well able to meet the mutineers. Two days before 
the siege began, Newaub Mohsunooddowlah sent over 
to me in great alarm, to say that he should be one of 
the first objects of the violence of the mutineers. He 
therefore sought a refuge. I replied, that he might 
come with his son, and two servants, and pitch a small 
tent within my compound if he pleased. He, how- 
ever, hesitated too long, and eventually never came. 
We heard afterwards that his house had been more 
than once plundered by the rebels. 

On the 25th and 26th of June, we received by cossid 
despatches from' Colonel Neill at Allahabad, dated the 
the 18th and 23rd respectively. These letters an- 
nounced the re-establishment of order at Allahabad, 
and the immediate intended despatch of a force of 
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400 Europeans, 300 Seiklis, and 2 guns, to Cawnpoor. 
Intimation of this was immediately despatched to 
Sir Hugh Wheeler. But it was too late. He had 
capitulated before it reached. On the’ 28th, a com- 
munication was received from my brother, Mr. Frederick 
Grubbins, Judge of Benares, conveying to us correct 
information of what had taken place at Dehli, and 
giving an account of the number of Europeans which 
had reached Benares, and of the active exertions made 
by himself and the magistrate, Mr. Lind, to forward 
them on. 

Since the 18th of June we had received three com- 
munications from Sir Hugh Wheeler. Copies of these 
will be found in the Appendix.* The first, dated the 
14th June, was addressed to me, and begged earnestly 
for “ aid, aid, aid/ 5 It was hard to refuse such an 
appeal ; but I believe that Sir Henry Lawrence acted 
wisely in doing so. There were but a very few boats 
obtainable, which were scattered at different places 
on the river. There would have been difficulty in 'col- 
lecting them together at one spot, and the enemy was 
almost sure to be apprised of our so doing, in time to 
be able to dispute the passage of the Granges. The idea 
suggested by some officers was, to make a demonstra- 
tion opposite Bithoor, and to cross ten miles below 
Cawnpoor, and thus gain the other side unobserved. 
But the risk was undeniably too great ; and our gar- 
rison too weak, to allow of a body of men sufficiently 
large to be detached to accomplish this movement. 

The second letter, written hy Captain Moore, H.M. 
32nd Foot, by General Wheeler’s desire, acknowledges 
Sir Henry’s refusal in manly language, and expresses, 
in noble and soldierlike terms, the undaunted resolu- 
tion and devotion of the garrison. 

* No. 2. 
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Tlie third letter received, was written by Major 
Gr. Y. Yibart, in answer to one from Sir Henry, and 
vividly describes the piteous condition to which the 
garrison inside the intrenchment had been reduced. 
Its. burthen was, that “ any aid to be effective must be 
immediate.” 

It was understood that a private messenger from 
Sir Hugh had delivered to Sir Henry, a day or two 
later, a packet containing a memorandum of his last 
wishes, written when escape seemed hopeless ; but this 
paper did not pass through my hands. 

Colonel Halford, of the 71st AT. I., received a private 
letter from the intrenchment, which was kindly shown 
me ; and as such relics are now invaluable, extracts 
are given in the Appendix. 

Early on the 28th of June, Colonel Master, of the 
7th Light Cavalry, received a scrap of paper from his 
son, Lieutenant Gr. A. Master, 53rd AT. I., at Cawn- 
_ poor, acquainting him with the capitulation. A copy 
of this, which has been kindly furnished me, will be 
found in the proper place. This news was at once 
communicated to Sir Henry, who thereupon expressed 
his conviction that the ATana was only designing 
treachery. 

On the same evening two of my cossids returned, 
who had been sent out with a despatch from Sir Henry 
Lawrence to Cawnpoor. They brought the despatch 
back in their hands, and their looks told us that they 
brought bad news. Captain Hawes and myself took 
them aside, and they informed us of the catastrophe 
which had occurred in the destruction of General 
Wheeler’s force, and the imprisonment of a number of 
ladies and children. They had witnessed it them- 
selves, and they described all the particulars precisely 
as they have since been related by the survivors. I 
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hastily took down, their statement, carried it over to 
^ Sir Henry, and placed it in his hands. 

Despite the different rumours which continued to 
arrive, and which discredited this account, by declaring 
that firing was still going on at Cawnpoor, these 
mournful tidings were too manifestly true, to be dis-- 
believed. Accordingly, Sir Henry at once addressed 
the officer commanding the reinforcement expected 
from Allahabad, informing him of the event, and 
warning him against a too hasty approach, now that 
the object no longer existed. The letter was taken by 
one of my cossids, who reached Major Benaud’s camp, 
but with the loss of his letter. He told his story, 
which was fortunately believed, and the force halted ; 
while its commander reported the news to Allahabad. 
At that station the account was disbelieved by Colonel 
Neill who commanded there, and Major Benaud 
eventually received orders to move on, but by slow 
marches, towards Cawnpoor. 

It must be admitted, that in safely conveying these 
several communications my cossids rendered good ser- 
vice, and that at a time when it was urgently required. 
There remain yet more important feats accomplished 
by one of them, the messenger “ TTngud,” which 
will hereafter be noticed. This man was a pen- 
sioned sepoy, a native of Oudh, who was employed 
in the intelligence department by my assistant. 
Captain Hawes. We sent him out late on the 29th, 
after receipt of this news, to go to Cawnpoor, and 
bring us word of the intended movements of the 
Nana. 

Lieutenant H. Gr. Delafosse, of the 53rd N. I., one 
of the four heroes who escaped from the Cawnpoor mas- 
" sacre, came afterwards to Lucknow with Sir James 
Outram’s force, and recounted to me the whole story of 
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tlie heroic defence of the Cawnpoor intrenchment, and 
of the most marvellous escape so gallantly effected lu 
himself and Lieutenant Mowbray Thomson, togethe: 
with one artilleryman and one private of the 84tl 
Foot. This account I had intended to attach to thii 
work ; but as the main facts have already been pub- 
lished, it appears unnecessary to do so. Suffice it to 
say, that one boat only escaped from that fatal ghaut, • 
and dropped down the river, fired upon by artillery 
from both banks of the stream. At length it grounded 
in shallow water on the Oudh side, when it was aban- 
doned by all the men who were capable of fighting, 
in order to oppose a body of villagers who were firing 
upon them from the bank. These men proved to be 
followers of the talooqdar of Doondeea Edieyra, Baboo 
Ram-Buksh Singh, and were in such numbers that 
our countrymen were unable to return to the boat ; but 
fought their way through them, and took refuge in a 
small temple on the river bank. Here they were 
surrounded, and long maintained a desperate defence. 

At last, the enemy piled lighted faggots at the door 
of the building, and, through the flame, threw gun 
cartridges within. These, exploding, rendered their 
place of refuge untenable from the flame and smoke. 
The heroic band stripped, and charged out through 
the enemy ; several were killed, but five succeeded in 
gaining the river, into which they plunged. One of 
these five was shot : four only remained — one of 
these was wounded. After floating down the river 
for many miles, they were beckoned to the shore by 
the followers of a friendly Rajah. They landed, 
naked as they were, and were conducted to his fort. 
Here they were clothed, fed, their wounds dressed, 
and themselves hospitably treated for about a month. ^ 
Afterwards, on Havelock’s advance becoming known, 
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they were escorted safely tojbis camp, and no re- 
compense received. The name of the Rajah who thus 
hospitably protected them, is Rajah Dirg Bijehsingh, 
residing at Moriarmow in Bysewarrah. He is the 
hereditary chief of the most powerful clan in Oudh, 
the Byse Rajpoots. Long will his name be a pleasing 
sound in the ears of Englishmen. 

The more the frightful catastrophe which befell the 
Cawnpoor garrison is contemplated, the more it fills 
one with astonishment. All persons who as myself 
have since visited Cawnpoor, and sorrowfully gazed 
npon the miserable earth-bank which formed the only 
defence around the shot-pierced barracks, have won- 
dered how an officer of Sir Hugh Wheeler’s known 
ability could have trusted to such a place to protect 
the lives entrusted to his care. The bank was not 
breast high. The two barracks were commanded on 
all sides. The treasure, the magazine, the heavy guns 
were abandoned, without a blow, to the enemy ! This 
seems marvellous ! At the other end of the station of 
Cawnpoor stood the magazine by itself : with ravines 
on one side of it, and not far from the river’s bank 
on the other. It contained numerous strong build- 
ings, and was surrounded by a high masonry wall. 
Every muniment of war was contained in it. The 
Treasury was near. It seems surprising that this 
place was not selected as that in which the last British 
stand should have been made. Sir Hugh had, in- 
deed, meant to destroy the magazine, and an artillery 
sergeant had orders, in the event of mutiny, to blow 
it up ; but the native guard prevented his so doing. 

The only explanation which I have been able to 
find for the extraordinary conduct of Sir Hugh Wheeler, 
and, I believe, the only one which can be offered, 
rests on the belief which he firmly entertained, that 
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the native troops would not attack him. An old and 
deservedly popular sepoy officer, Grenerai Wheeler 
hoped that the native infantry regiments at Cawn- 
poor would not prove unfaithful; and if they did 
turn, the most that he expected was, that they would 
leave Cawnpoor, and march off to join the rebels at 
Dehli. And there is no doubt but that they would 
so have acted, had they not been turned from their 
purpose by the advice of the fiend-like Nana, who 
brought them back to attack their commander in his 
defenceless camp. 

On the same day on which this dreadful news 
reached us, I learned from Alee Euza Khan, for- 
merly cotwal of Lucknow under the native rule, 
and then enjoying a high-paid office under us, that 
there was a large number of very valuable j ewels in 
the King’s Treasury in the Kaiser Bagh, which, if the 
mutineers entered the place, were sure to be plundered 
by them or by their guardians. Having reported 
this fact to Sir Henry; Major Banks was deputed with 
a military force to secure them, and bring them in. 
A large amount of most valuable jewellery was found : 
comprising a richly-ornamented throne, crowns richly 
studded with gems, gold pieces from Venice and Spain, 
and a variety of necklaces, armlets, rings, and native 
ornaments. These were brought in late on the same 
day. The cases in which they were found were de- 
cayed with age, and fell to pieces when it was at- 
tempted to remove them ; and the “ pearls and 
barbaric gold” within strewed the place. 

They were unfortunately not sufficiently secured; 
and during the siege the receptacle in which they 
were placed was more than once broken into, and a 
large quantity of jewels were stolen. These acts were 
attributed commonly to the men of the 32nd. Cer- 
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tainly they got hold of a large quantity of the jewels, 
and sold them freely to the natives of the garrison. 
Duprat, the merchant, who possessed some stores of 
wine, received offers of most valuable jewellery in ex- 
change for a dozen of brandy; and I have myself 
seen diamonds and pearls which had been so bought. 
During the siege, I had occasion to cause a swimming 
bath to be emptied, for the purpose of having it 
cleansed. My servants employed in the duty found 
at the bottom of the bath, carefully deposited in one 
comer, a handful of jewels, pearls, emeralds, and gold, 
which they brought to me. These evidently had 
been purloined from the royal jewels, and were 
restored accordingly. A large number of these jewels 
were preserved, and were taken out of the Eesidency 
with ourselves in November. Major Banks on this 
occasion discovered a large brass 21 -pounder gun com- 
plete with carriage and waggon in the Kaiser Bagh. 
And these, as well as some other small arms which 
were found, were on the next day brought into our 
position. 

By this time the heat had become intense at Luck- 
now, and the rains were anxiously looked for. Cholera 
had shown itself, and several cases of small-pox had 
occurred, so that the first good fall of rain which 
took place on the 28th of June, was hailed with general 
satisfaction. 



CHAPTER X. 


THE END OP JUNE— DEFEAT AT CHINHUT. 


The concentration of the mutineer force at Newaubgunje known to us, 
and reported to Sir Henry Lawrence. — They march on Lucknow. — 
Their advance guard reported to be at Chinhut early on the 29th. — 
Sir Henry Lawrence orders a party of cavalry to reconnoitre, and 
resolves to attack the enemy in force on the nest day. — Mr. Gubbins, 
and those not actually employed, kept in ignorance of this intention. 
Hears next morning that the force had started ; news brought in that 
it was in full retreat. — Account of the engagement ; force employed ; 
still in column on the causeway when the enemy’s guns open on it. — 
Artillery fire for twenty minutes ; our flanks turned by the enemy ; 
village of Is^SgunJ^tak'en^retreat. — Loss of the 8-inch howitzer ; 


death of Colonel ^ase ; noble conduct of the Volunteer Cavalry under 
Captain Bad cliffy ; loss in the action. — The force of the mutineers 
precisely stated.— j-Mutiny of the 4th, 7th, and part of the 1st Regt. 
of 0. I. Infantry at the Dowlutkhana. — Escape of brigadier Gray 
and his officers.4-Mutiny of the police at the Imambarra. — Invest- 
ment on the 30tjh of June of the Residency position and the Muchee 
Bhowun. — Confusion at the Residency, abandonment of our unfinished 
batteries. — Dfesertion of native domestics, and' chuprassies. — Effect 
upon my post of the abandonment of the south-west bastion. — De- 
scription of ihe work. — Mr. Gubbins resolves on attempting to com- 
plete it. — Th| work begun on the night of the 30th of June ; work- 
people how induced to labour ; night-work continued until the first 
week in Aug|st, when a gun was mounted on the bastion. — Necessity 
for abandoning the Muchee Bhowun ; order to abandon it telegraphed 
by Captain Pulton. — The Muchee Bhowun blown up ; its garrison 
join ours in safety. — Loss of ammunition and guns in the fort. — Sir 
Henry Lawrence wounded. — His death-bed; and character. — Suc- 
ceeded in his civil duties by Majop. Banks. — Incessant fire of the 
enemy. — Extract from the diary of a staff officer. — Loose horses. — 
Desertion of native servants. — My own.— ^Number of the inmates of 
my house, — Oui^ household management, and table fare described. — 
Ladies messing by themselves suffered great hardships. — Noble con- 
duct of ladies.-— Want of loaf bread. — Injury sustained from the 
enemy’s musketary from the surrounding houses. — Casualties, Mr. Pole- 
hampton, Major: l-rancis, Miss Palmer, Mr. Ommanney. — Sortie on the 
7th of July. — T i lo'oqdars who at this time had joined our enemies.- — 
Our information! only hearsay : all reg ular intelligence had, ceased^— 
Mr. Gubbins aftqr the siege had begurT employed nomessenger but 
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“ Ilngud.” — Many were sent out by Colonel Inglis, but none brought 
answers. — Correspondence of the Seikh. Cavalry with the enemy. — 
Enemy’s batteries. — And their artillery practice. 

We had, as has already been, stated, received regular 
intelligence of the movements of the mutineer troops' 
in Oudh. They had now assembled at Hewaubgunje 
Bara Bankee, twenty miles from Lucknow. These 
facts were communicated by my daily reports to Sir 
Henry Lawrence. We knew that the mutineers were 
in correspondence with the ISTana at Cawnpoor. Ho 
sooner, then, did they hear that the intrenchment there 
had fallen, than they moved at once upon Lucknow. 
My scouts brought word early on the 29th of June, 
that an advance guard of not less than 500 Infantry 
and 100 Horse, had actually arrived at Chinhut, a 
town on the Byzabad road, within eight miles of the 
Besidency, from Newaubgunje, to collect supplies for 
the mutineer army which was expected to arrive there 
on the following day. Sir Henry Lawrence, upon 
this being reported to him, ordered Captain H. 
Forbes, with the Seikh Cavalry, to reconnoitre their 
position. This officer accordingly went out, and soon 
came upon the enemy’s pickets, who fired upon him. 
He remained observing them during the whole day, 
and returned at sunset. 

Myself as well as some others in the garrison, had 
expected as well as hoped, that this advance guard 
would have been attacked and driven back. Sir Henry 
Lawrence, however, meditated a bolder measure, viz., 
to attack the enemy in force on the next day, of which 
myself and those not actually employed were kept in 
ignorance. In pursuance of this resolve, the force hr 
cantonments was quietly withdrawn at sunset, and 
moved into the Besidency position and the Muchee 
Bhowun. 
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I had heard no whisper of an intention to attack, 
and I learnt the fact with no small surprise early on 
the following morning from Major Anderson, chief 
engineer, who brought me a letter from Sir Henry 
for despatch; and-observed that the troops had started 
too late. The sun was then well up ; and the force 
had been gone only half an hour. The heat was 
excessive, and on learning the fact I at once arranged 
to save the wearied soldiers from its effect, by sending 
out elephants to convey them in after the expected 
combat. I had made preparation for assisting them 
in this way, by obtaining a list of the elephants kept 
by the native gentry of the city some days before, and 
these had been requested to send them whenever they 
might be summoned. Sixteen elephants were im- 
mediately collected, and sent after Sir Henry’s force, 

I under charge of my own horsemen. It was about 9 
o’clock a.m., when the risaldar rushed breathless into 
my room, and announced to me that our troops were 
in fall retreat, and begged that aid might be sent out. 
I immediately took him to the senior officer present. 
Colonel Halford, who lost no time in ordering all the 
officers to their posts. On my way I met a number 
of Seikh horsemen and native artillery drivers, return- 
ing from the field, their horses covered with foam. 
Not a, man of them was wounded. Reproachfully I in- 
quired why they had fled. They replied only, that the 
enemy had surrounded them. About half an hour 
later, another of my horsemen came in: he brought in 
Sir Henry Lawrence’s sword-scabbard, which, he told 
me, he had received from himself with the message 
that he was unhurt. Hot long after, our troops began 
to come in, and heartrending, indeed, was it to see our 
wounded and exhausted men extended, covered with 
dust and blood, under the porch of the Residency. 
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I found Sir Henry laying a howitzer at the Water- 
gate, to command the entrance to the Residency, and 
accompanied him to the Redan battery. A party of 
the 32nd, under Lieutenant Edmondstoune, had gone 
out, and occupied the houses on our side of the Iron 
Bridge, and soon a sharp musketry fire began between 
them and the mutineers, who had reached the opposite 
end of the bridge. Our 18 -pounder in the Redan was 
brought to bear upon them, worked by Lieutenant 
McEarlan, and effectually prevented their crossing. 
Returning from the Redan, I ascended to the roof of 
the Residency, and could thence clearly see the enemy 
putting some guns in position, near Thornhill’s 
House, on the opposite side of the river. Thence I 
was summoned to the protection of my own post. 

An account of this disastrous engagement was 
afterwards given to me by several officers, Captain H. 
Eorbes, Captain Bassano, Lieutenant Foster Cunliffe, 
and Lieutenant Bonham. From these I will briefly 
recount what appears to have taken place. The force 
employed was composed as follows : — 

ARTILLERY. 

4 guns of European Artillery, under Lieutenant E. Cunliffe. 

4 ditto of Lieutenant Alexander’s 0. 1. Battery. 

2 ditto of Ashe’s 0. 1. Battery, under Lieutenant Bryce. 

1 eight-inch howitzer, under Lieutenant Bonham. 

The whole under Major Simons. 

CAVALRY. 

Radcliffe’s European Volunteers, numbering . 36 sabres. 

The Seikh Cavalry, under Captains H. Eorbes and 


Gr. Hardinge, about 80 sabres. 

INFANTRY. 

H. M.’s 32nd Foot 300 

13th H. I., under Major Bruere .... 150 

48th H. I,, under Colonel Palmer .... 50 
71st N. I. Seikhs, under Lieutenant Birch . . 20 
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The whole under command of Sir Henry Lawrence 
in. person, accompanied by Colonel Inglis. 

This force assembled from the Muchee Bhowun 
and the Residency at the Iron Bridge about sunrise, 
and marched to the bridge over the Kookrail stream, 
which is about halfway to Chinhut. So far the road 
was metalled. But beyond this it was a newly-raised 
embankment, constructed of loose and sandy soil, in 
which every now and then gaps occurred, indicating 
the positions of future bridges. After some halt, 
during which no refreshment was served out to the 
men, the force moved on along this heavy causeway. 
The advance guard was of cavalry with videttes 
thrown out. After it the 8 -inch howitzer led, followed 
by the European Artillery, and Alexander’s guns. 
The 13th N, I., Bryce’s two guns, the 32nd Infantry, 
and lastly, the 48th 1ST. I. followed. The force moved 
in the above order. After proceeding about a mile 
and a half, the videttes were fired upon from the vil- 
lage of Ismailgunje, on our left, and retired, and the 
8-inch howitzer was ordered to the front. Th e troop s 
were still in col umn upon the causeway,, wh en the 
t enemy made his~ presen'c.e~fo~l5e ^It7by "opening upon 
ikjwitlT round shot fronrnrdistanceof 1400 yards. 
The firsFsEofs'iobbed info the ~c?3luSin7 carrying “Off 
the head of one of Alexander’s Artillery drivers, and 
killing several dooly-bearers. The enemy then him- 
self became visible, occupying some thick mango- 
groves on the near side of Chinhut. Our line was at 
once deployed. The howitzer remained on the road, 
and Cunliffe’s European guns took ground to the 
right of, and a little in advance of, the howitzer. 
Next to these was Alexander’s Native Battery. 
Bryce’s guns, as I was informed, were not believed to 
have left the road. The 32nd men were posted on 
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the left, between, the 'village of Ismailgunje and the 
road, and were ordered to lie down to avoid the 
enemy’s fire. On the right was another small hamlet, 
which the Native Infantry passed through, and took 
np a position in front of it. ■ 

The howitzer returned the fire of the enemy with 
effect, its shells being seen to hurst among them. 
The field-pieces also fired with round shot. But the 
distance, 1300 yards, was too great for them to produce 
any effect. After abo ut twenty minutes’ firing,_the 
centre of the ene my' where their artillery had been 
mhinly~ posted~a ppeared to give way"-”" amd’Eopes were 
entertainedr~fhat they^reTAreafingr'^ur''hopeS' 
were, however, lU-f oundedT; lor "presently they were 
seen" advancing bn two large separate masses, cavalry, 
artillery and~ 'infa ntry, on Both our fl anks, evidently 
intending" 'to outflank us on both s ides! On the 
rightt atTthe distance of 400 or 500~yards, our field- 
pieces opened on them with grape, but without much 
effect; for they continued to move on, parties of 
their cavalry pushing forward to get into our rear. On 
the left, their infantry was seen making for the strong 
village of Ismailgunje beyond where the 32nd were 
lying. Alexander’s guns were ordered over from the 
right to the left of the road to stop them ; but only 
effected the movement partially and slowly. The 
banks of the road were steep and very heavy, and 
the native drivers did not use their best exertions to 
get their guns over. Some of the waggons were 
overturned in the ditch. The cavalry were now 
ordered to charge. The volunteers immediately obeyed 
the order, and charging under Captain Badcliffe drove 
back the foremost of the infantry. The Seikhs behaved 
shamefully. Only two of them charged with the 
volunteers, the rest turned their horses’ heads, and fled. 
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The an gmy^j ji tkir tr y^ had now gained fall posses- 

they 

_ ^ 'TlTe 

32nd were ordered to take it. They advanced 
"boldly, led by Colonel Case, but were met by a 
withering fire — Colonel Case fell badly wounded, 
Lieutenants Brackenbury and Thomson were soon 
after mortally wounded; and the men fell back in 
disorder, towards the road. 

A retreat was now ordered. The European artil- 
lery limbered up and went to the rear : and Sir Henry 
Lawrence ordered Lieutenant Bonham to retire with 
the 8-inch howitzer. Unfortunately, the elephant 
which was attached to the limber had got frightened 
when the firing began, and had run off with it. Spare 
bullocks had been brought out to meet such an acci- 
dent, but the frightened drivers had let them loose. 
Lieutenant Bonham seized the limber of a waggon, 
and mounting on the leading horse, brought it up to 
the howitzer. Dismounting, however, to attach the 
limber to the gun, the native riders galloped off with 
it. At this time Captain Hardinge brought up the 
proper limber with the elephant; but the animal 
was so restless under fire, that the utmost exertions of 
the untrained gunners failed to attach the trail of the 
howitzer to the limber. 

The enemy was pressing on, taking advantage of 
j every break in the ground and of every cover, to pour 
jin a murderous fire of musketry. A bullet struck 
Lieutenant Bonham, who was carried off, and put upon 
a limber ; and the howitzer was abandoned. At this 
time many of the artillery-drivers detached their 
horses from the guns and ammunition waggons, and 
took to flight. 

The retreat had now become general, when Captain 


Sion oftn e village of Ismailgunje, from which 
noured _ ~aT _ safe~and dead£l5re~^ESEI^S^-nien. 
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Bassano, 82nd Foot, who had been looking for his 
commander Colonel Case, discovered that officer lying 
wounded on the field. The men had passed on : hut 
Captain Bassano desired to bring some back to carry off 
the Colonel. The enemy were, however, close at hand, 
and Case would not suffer him. Finding ordinary 
remonstrance unavailing, the gallant soldier turned 
to his subordinate : “ Leave me, sir,” said he, “ and 
rejoin your company.” The order was reluctantly 
obeyed. Soon after, Bassano himself was shot through 
the foot, but continued to walk with his men despite 
the wound, and reached the Besidency in safety. 

Early in the action, the water-carriers had run 
away : our men were suffering from intense thirst, and 
were so exhausted that they could scarcely drag them- 
selves along. As many as were able, crowded on the 
gun-limbers and waggons. The rest kept together as 
well as they could. Thus they retraced their steps in 
much confusion, closely pursued by the enemy, who 
immediately cut off every straggler. 

On nearing the Kookrail Bridge a body of the 
mutineer cavalry was seen who had occupied the road 
in front. At first some doubt prevailed whether the 
horse belonged to ourselves or to the enemy; and 
Cunliffe’s guns, which had unlimbered in order to open 
on them, were prevented from firing. As soon as 
the doubt was removed, the volunteer cavalry charged 
them, when they at once broke and fled. 

Beyond the bridge the retreat continued, the Euro- 
peans being, in rear, most gallantly covered by Captain 
Badcliffe with his handful of volunteer cavalry, who 
were admitted by all to have been mainly instru- 
mental in saving the force ; showing front continually 
and keeping the enemy’s infantry from approaching too 
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near. Some of the Europeans and of the sepoys behaved 
with much steadiness, loading and firing with delibe- 
rate aim on those of the enemy who came near But 
more of them hurried on without making resistance. 
The men of the 32nd, besides their own complete ex- 
haustion, suffered from another grievous disadvantage. 
Many of their muskets would not go off. They had 
been kept long loaded without having been discharged, 
and had become foul. During the retreat one of their 
officers called upon a private by name, and desired 
him to turn round and fire upon the enemy. “ I will 
do so, sir, if you wish,” said the man, “ hut it’s no use. 
I have already snapped six caps and the piece won’t 
go off.” About this time Captain Stevens, 32nd, was 
wounded, and was seen to sit down by the road side, 
where he was soon overtaken by the mutineers and 
destroyed. The suburbs were now reached, and a 
short halt was made at a well to allow the men to 
drink, during which Captain Hardinge rallied some 
of the Seikh cavalry and brought them back. But he 
could not get them to face the pursuing enemy : and 
they soon again abandoned him and fled. 

Our mounted officers rendered every aid to the 
wearied Europeans along the retreat, helping them on 
by holding them by the hand, or giving them a 
stirrup : and some taking them up behind. And in 
this way the suburbs were passed through, the iron 
bridge recrossed, and the Muehee Bhowun and Resi- 
dency gained at length. 

Some kindness was shown to our men at different 
places in the suburbs, where women held out to them 
from their houses small porous vessels full of cool 
water, which was eagerly swallowed. 

Our loss in this sad defeat was very severe. Besides 
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the officers already named. Captain Maclean, 71st 
HI., was killed, and several others wounded, including 
Captain James of the Commissariat, who received a 
bullet in the knee. 

In artillery we lost the 8-inch howitzer, and three 
field-pieces, two of Bryce’s and one of Alexander’s 
battery, with almost all the ammunition-waggons of 
our native guns. The loss in European soldiers was 
very severe, the killed being 112, and the wounded 
44, and not a few of the natives had fallen, while 
more had deserted. The total number killed and , 
missing was nearly 200. 

The 'force" of the mutineers, which consisted alto- 
gether of regiments stationed in the province, we 
could estimate with great precision. 

They had the two 9-pounder batteries from Secrora 
and Eyzabad, each of six guns, making twelve pieces 
of artillery. ' They possessed besides, three or four 
small native guns, which could have been of no 
service in the field, and which they had obtained in 
the districts. 

There were about 700 or 800 cavalry, made up of 
parties from the 15th Irregulars at Sultanpoor, and 
the three Oudh local regiments, Daly’s, Grail’s, and 
Hardinge’s, with some of Weston’s police troopers. 
Of infantry, there were the following corps : — 

NATIYE INFANTRY. 

The 22nd Regt. from Fyzabad only. 

OUDH IRREGULAR LtfEANTRY. 

A few men of the 1st, from Salone. 

The 2nd, from Secrora. 

The 3rd, from Gondah. 

The 5th, from Duriabad. 

The 6th, from Fyzabad. 

The 8th, from Sultanpoor. 

The 9th, from Seetapoor. 
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MILITARY POLICE. 

The 1st Regt., from Sultanpoor. 

The 2nd ditto, from Seetapoor. 

making in all 9J regiments of infantry. 

These corps had all lost many men by desertion. 
Not' a few had left, wishing to have no part in the 
mutiny; many more had departed to their homes 
laden with treasure. It would be a high estimate to 
reckon the average strength of a regiment at that 
time at 600 men. But adopting this, we have a total 
infantry force of 5550 men, 800 cavalry, and 160 
artillery. 

When this engagement took place, besides the two 
main posts at the Residency and Muchee Bhowun, 
we had a force consisting of two and a half regiments 
of Irregular Infantry under Brigadier Gray at the 
Dowlutkhana: viz. four Companies of the 1st, the 
4th, and the 7th regiments. None of the men from 
these regiments had accompanied the force to Chinhut. 
The position which they held, though some small 
defences had been put up, was quite untenable against 
artillery ; and the guns which had before been sta- 
tioned at the Dowlutkhana had been removed. It 
need not therefore occasion surprise, that soo n after 
receiving the news of our disaster^ these regrmeij^s, 
muttered'.' The first to go was' the 'ith, the last was 
fhe~4fln The men broke out with loud shouts, and 
commenced plundering the property of their officers ; 
upon which Brigadier Gray and his officers left the 
place without molestation from the men, and took 
refuge in the Muchee Bhowun. 

The police who filled the large Imambara, situated 
halfway between the Dowlutkhana and Muchee 
Bhowun, to which defences had been added, and which 
was protected by a few small wall-pieces, were not long 
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after the Irregulars in joining the mutiny : and on 
the next day these wall-pieces opened on the Muehee 
Bhowun. There is, however, this excuse for them, 
that their position was incapable of defence against a 
regular force. The cotwal fled, and concealed him- 
self, but ere long became a prisoner to the enemy ; — 
and was eventually put to death by them. 

The pursuing enemy were stopped aVfhe , iron bridge - 
by the guns of the Bedan battery, and at the stone 
bridge by the Are of t he Muehee Bho wun. They 
openedflre upon both posts, however, from guns which 
they put in position across the river : and in no long 
time, getting the captured 8-inch howitzer into battery, 
they threw several shells into the Besidency post. 
Numbers of their cavalry soon entered the city by 
fording the river lower down. Many of the infantry 
followed ; guns were brought over ; and by the after- 
noon we were completely invested. The mutineers got 
into many of the adjoining houses, which they rapidly 
loopholed, and opened upon us before night a fire of 
musketry. - ___ 

The defeat, the pursuit, and the investment of our 
posts had been so rapid and unexpected, that for some 
time all was confusion at the Besidency. The three 
unfinished batteries on my side were covered with 
crowds of workpeople, men, women, and children, 
when the guns of our retiring force became louder 
and louder. So soon as the alarm of the coming foe 
was spread, all took to flight, and the works were 
abandoned. Many native servants took the opportu- 
nity of escaping ; and everything which was at the 
moment outside the line of works was lost. 

We lost at this time all our native “omlah,” oi 
-writers, who all resided in the city; with very fev 
exceptions all the chuprassies, or civil orderlies, als< 
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deserted us. Mine were fortunately an exception; 
tliey comprised a jumadar and six men, wlio stood by 
me faithfully. 

Nor was it wonderful that a panic should have seized 
the natives ; for the depression among the European 
soldiers, and also among the upper classes, was great, 
and sad and anxious looks met one on all sides. 

f Ey the abandonment of the unfinished works, the 
west and south faces of our position had been left 
almost defenceless, and my outpost in particular, 
which, as has been seen, formed the south-west angle. 
TJpon the protection which would be derived from the 
bastion which had been commenced at that corner we 
had at my post laid great store ; but now this was 
cut off. The ground from which the bastion had 
been commenced was about eighteen feet below that 
of the compound, and, when abandoned, the work was 
about ten feet high. It had been constructed of great 
solidity, under Lieutenant Hutchinson’s superintend- 
ence. The outer enclosing wall, which was ten feet 
thick, was of masonry, strengthened by very large 
upright beams, let into the ground at the distance 
of five feet apart, both on the inside and outside of 
the wall. These were bound together by cross-pieces 
of wood, firmly nailed to the uprights. Within the 
enclosing parapet, earth had been heaped by the 
labour of women and children, and beaten fi rml y 
down by men ; but the parapet had not been com- 
pleted to the height of ten feet all round. On the 
east side an opening had been left from the level of 
the ground, by which the workpeople ascended, carry- 
ing their baskets of earth. 

Our only chance, as appeared to me, of defending 
my post, was to complete this bastion, which, as 
before said, flanked both sides of the enclosure. The 
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labour would be great; but it seemed necessary to 
attempt it. ' Before nightfall, therefore, assembling 
the native servants and levies, I informed them of my 
intention to attempt the completion of this battery ; 
and offered, to every man who would join me in the 
work, cash payment at the rate of two rupees for each 
night’s labour. They all agreed to work. Lieutenant 
Hutchinson, engineer, offered to direct our labours. 
Lieutenant Charlton, 3.2nd Begt., who commanded 
the small detachment of his regiment, then stationed 
at my post, in aid of our garrison (eight men), volun- 
teered to help ; as did several others. As soon as it 
was dark we set to work. A window in one of the 
outhouses was opened, and through this we let our- 
selves down stealthily by a ladder to the unfinished 
work below. Our first care was to defend the open 
gap in the work. This could only be done by a 
retrenchment and palisade, by which a portion of the 
walls on each side of the chasm was abandoned. The 
enemy were not on the alert in this quarter ; so our 
men proceeded outside, and, guided by Bamadeen and 
Pirana, brought in a large quantity of wood, rafters, 
doors, planks, &c., which lay about. With these 
we erected a rough palisade, outside which the earth 
was scarped as mqch as possible, to render the ascent 
, difficult. The morning dawned upon us while engaged 
in this work, the progress of which was sufficiently 
encouraging. During the whole night my wife, 
assisted by one of the inmates of our house, Mrs. 
Brydon, kept us supplied with tea, and brandy-and- 
water, which they brought down to the work. At 
daylight we retired, and carefully secured the window. 
All the workpeople received the promised payment 
from my hand in cash. 

The ordinary day’s wages of a native labourer is 
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one-eighth of a rupee ; the high pay punctually paid 
soon attracted numerous workmen, and falsified the 
prognostications of those who had declared that none 
would be obtained. Domestic servants of all kinds, 
grooms, grasscutters, bearers, sweepers, punkah pullers, 
and my own levies, formed the motley crew of work- 
men, and shortly I had as many as seventy -five men 
at nightly work. Complaint, however, was soon heard, 
that the high payment attracted private servants from 
other garrisons, whose services could not be spared. 
Such were accordingly rejected. Among my best 
workmen was a syce* of Colonel Inglis’, whose horse 
occupied one of my stables. One of my own, named 
Sulamut Ali, also became quite an engineer. Another 
admirable workman was one Konwur Doobey, a naick 
of the 4th 0. I. Infantry, whose services I had 
obtained to drill my levies. The regiment, as has 
been before related, mutinied on the 30th of June, 
and he alone remained* One of the wives, and some 
of the children of the servants of my garrison, joined the 
work, and received half payment. Dor three nights we 
were little interrupted, and continued to go outside, and 
bring in a large quantity of wood and batten doors, 
which were put up around the parapet as protection 
against musketry. Pits were dug inside my compound 
which fortunately afforded a good clay, which was 
made into mud, and with this we continued night 
after night to raise the parapet of the bastion. Loose 
earth was filled inside. 

On the fourth day the enemy dist||bedvour pro- 
ceedings, by establishing posts in the adjoining houses, 
and keeping up from loopholes, which they made in 
these, a fire of musketry. Some of these houses were 


* Or native groom. 
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within twenty-five yards of us ; and compliments in 
native abuse used not unfrequently to be interchanged. 
They killed one of my workmen close to me, and 
wounded others. Still the work progressed : the men 
laboured, myself, and the officers of my garrison, 
assisted and superintended ; and Mrs. Gfubbins, her 
sister, and Mrs. Brydon, kept alternate watches 
during the night to provide refreshment for us, and 
the bastion steadily rose, in spite of all opposition, 
to the commanding height required. The window by 
which we had first descended became a doorway, suf- 
ficiently wide to admit of the passage of a gun, and 
in the first week in August we had the satisfaction 
of placing a 9-pounder in position. Afterwards, as 
will be related, this was replaced by an 18-pounder : 
the parapets were raised to the height of ten 
feet all round, which effectually excluded musketry 
fire ; and the south-west angle battery became one of 
the most complete in the place. __ 

No sooner were we invested, than it was discovered ! 
that the maintenance of the separate position of the 
Muchee Bhow^fi had been a mistake. Our garrison, i 
now .further weakened by the losses at Chinhut, was 
not strong enough' 'to fcfend the extended Residency I 
position, betwea^hi^ and the former, all communi- 
cation by lettflJPp p^v cut off. Sir Henry Lawrence 
sent me, during the day of the 30th, dispatches to 
send to the Muchee Bhowun ; but I was unable to 
forward them. My messengers had almost all gone 
out. A few had deserted, and but a few unacquainted 
with the city remained; The officer in command at 
the Muchee Bhowun, Colonel Palmer, managed to 
convey intelligence that he was ill-supplied with food 
and with gun anfmunrt|on, shot and shell. To remove 
therefore the gairisdn^Jrom the Muchee Bhowun, and 
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withdraw it to the Residency, became a matter of the 
most urgent necessity. Fortunately there was a tele- 
graph on the Residency roof, and this was now had 
resort to. Captain Fulton, Engineers, accompanied 
by Mr. Gr. H. Lawrence, C. S., and a third officer, 
whose name I did not learn, .ascended to the roof to 
convey the message. It was a service of extreme 
danger. The machine was found out of order, and 
; had to be taken down and restored, under an incessant 
! musketry fire from the enemy. The flight of bullets 
'.never ceased while these brave men were performing 
; their arduous duty; for they could be clearly seen 
5 upon the roof by the enemy. At last the work was 
(accomplished, and the words, “ Spike the guns well, Mow 
I ujp the Fort, and retire at midnight,” were transmitted, 
jwith certainty of their having been understood, for 
leach letter 'was signalled in reply from the Muchee 
Bhowun. , 

Much anxiety was felt about the success of the 
movement ; for during the day the enemy had been 
; observed to be in force upon the road by which our 
I troops must retire ; and had cannonaded the Muchee 
I Bhowun from two guns placed in position upon it. 

To assist the movement, and distract the attention 
of the enemy, Sir Henry directed oM^everal batteries 
to open fire shortly before midnightr^Sl'his was done : 
and a heavy fire in particular was opened upon the 
iron bridge. The whole arrangements for the evacua- 
tion of the Muchee Bhowun were admirably carried 
into effect by the commanding officer, Colonel Palmer. 
The officers employed in the duty were furnished with 
written orders. The force moved out noiselessly at 
midnight, bringing their treasure, and two or more 
9-pounder guns with them ; were wholly unobserved 
by the enemy ; and reached the lower Water-gate ? 
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without a shot having been fired at them, at a quarter 
past twelve o’clock. The arrangements for blowing 
up the Tort were made by Lieutenant Thomas, of the 
Madras Artillery, who fired the train so as to explode 
.the magazine half an hour after the troops had left. 
I was at work at my bastion when the explosion took 
place, between twelve and one o’clock. Suddenly, 
while we were watching, a blaze of fire shot up to the 
sky, followed by a loud report ; and then a huge mass 
of black smoke succeeded, which hung mournfully for 
nearly half an hour over the dismantled fortress. 

Thus was destroyed, and most effectually and for- 
tunately destroyed, the fortification of the Muchee 
Bhowun, upon which so much expense and labour 
had been expended. USTo doubt the maintenance of 
this commanding post in the city must have assisted 
in overawing the ill-disposed among the citizens ; but 
it may be regretted that all our resources had not been 
earlier concentrated upon the Residency post. By 
the destruction of the Muchee Bhowun we lost two 
large mortars, one 13-inch, the second 10-inch, for 
which, however, we possessed no shells ; two small 
5 -J- inch mortars, three 18-pounder guns, two of which 
were without carriages, and four or five 9-pounders, 
with limbers complete. The loss of ammunition was 
great, viz. 250 barrels of gunpowder, and as many 
boxes of small arm ammunition, and many lacs of per- 
cussion caps. A considerable amount of public stores 
and much private property was at the same time 
sacrificed. 

But the junction of the two forces at the Residency 
was an incalculable gain to us. The additional men 
- wqre actually required to man our defences, and their 
arrival greatly cheered the spirits of our European 
garrison, who greeted their comrades with heartfelt 
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pleasure. In consequence of the increase of numbers, 
the European guard at my garrison was increased from 
eight to eighteen. The men were located in a large 
central room on the ground floor of the house, within 
which they were quite safe from shot and musketry. 

Sir Henry Lawrence occupied, at this time, a room 
on the first story of the north-east angle of the 
Eesidency, which was more than any exposed to the 
• enemy’s fire. On the 1st of duly, an 8-inch shell had 
'entered it, and hurst without doing injury to anyone. 
'Sir Henry had then been entreated to abandon the 
room, and, indeed, to remove from the Eesidency 
building, which was, from its high position, more than 
1 any exposed to the fire of the enemy : but had refused 
j to do so. About 9 a-.m. of the 2nd of July, I was 
' summoned by Captain Edgell, then officiating as Mi- 
litary Secretary, to see Sir Henry, who, he said, had 
: been dangerously wounded. I hastened down, and 
found him laid on a bed in the north verandah of 
Dr. Eayrer’s house. The bed was surrounded by all 
. his staff, his nephew, and the principal persons of 
the garrison, among whom not a dry eye could be 
' seen. 

If has never fallen to my lot to witness such a scene 
of sorrow. While we were clustered round Sir Henry’s 
bed, the enemy were pouring a heavy musketry fire 
upon the place ; and bullets were striking the outside 
of the pillars of the verandah in which we were 
collected. Sir Henry’s attenuated frame, and the 
severe nature of the injury, at once decided the medical 
men not to attempt amputation ; but it was necessary 
to stay the bleeding by applying the tourniquet, and 
the agony which this caused was fearful to beheld. 
It was impossible to avoid sobbing like a child. Sir 
^Henry alluded to his having nominated Major Banks 
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to be his successor ; and then earnestly pointed out 
the worthlessness of all human distinction, recom- 
mending all to fix their thoughts upon a better world. 
He referred to his own success in life, and asked what 
was it worth then? He enjoined on us particularly 
to be careful of our ammunition, and often repeated — 
“ Save the ladies.” He afterwards continued in much 
suffering, and lingered until the morning of the 4th, 
when he expired. - * ■ • — " 

TJpon his death-bed Sir Henry referred to the dis- 
aster at Chinhut, and said that he had acted against 
his own judgment, from the fear of man. I have 
often inquired, but I have never learnt the name of 
any one who had counselled the step, which resulted in 
so severe a calamity. 

Thus passed from among us as noble a spirit as ever 
animated human clay. Unselfish, kind, frank and affec- 
tionate, Sir Henry Lawrence possessed the art of attach- 
ing those with whom he came in contact. He was par- 
ticularly beloved by the natives, and with good reason, 
for few Europeans treated them with more kindly 
consideration, and none made inore just allowance for 
those weak points in which they differ from Europeans. 
On the other hand, from his habit of freely mixing 
with them, few succeeded better than himself in 
arriving at just conclusions, and in eliciting the truth. 
His presence at Lucknow had been of great benefit, 
and his great talents had been signally displayed in 
the precautions which he had early taken to lay in 
provisions, and to concentrate the military stores. To 
those wise precautions, indeed, our eventual success in 
defending the Eesidency position is, under Providence, 
mainly attributable. He was wounded in the room 
which he had refused to quit, about an horn before I 
saw him, by a fragment of an 8-inch shell, which 
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entered the room by the window, and burst, wound- 
ing Sir Henry, and slightly injuring Captain T. F. 
"Wilson, Deputy Assistant Adjutant-Greneral, who was 
standing by his bed. His nephew, Mr. Gr. H. Law- 
rence, C. S., who was in the room at the time, escaped 
uninjured. 

Before I had arrived, Sir Henry Lawrence had ap- 
pointed Major Banks to be his successor in the Civil 
office of Chief Commissioner ; Colonel Inglis to com- 
mand the troops of the garrison ; and Major J. An- 
derson to command the artillery and direct engineer- 
ing operations. 

On the same day, a meeting of these officers was 
held at my house, at which Mr. Ommanney and my- 
self attended. On this occasion I gave it as my 
opinion that the siege was likely to last not less than 
three months, and recommended tjaat a return of the 
provisions in store should early oe obtained, with a 
view to their being duly husbanded. 

| During the first days of the siege, the enemy main- 
tained almost continuously, day and night, a storm of 
(round shot and musketry upon some of our most ex- 
j posed positions, chiefly the Residency and the build- 
• ings along the east face. Many of the bullets were 
/ fired from a great distance, and, describing a para- 
bola, fell with fatal effect in places which had before 
been esteemed safe. Thus the top of my house, 
despite the high parapet at either end of the roof, 
was quite unsafe ; for frequently musket-balls passing 
over one parapet, struck with great force the inner 
side of the opposite defence. When firing from the 
loopholes on the house-top, it therefore became 
necessary to put up a screen of boards or boxes close 
^ b ehind the person, to screen the back from bullets • 

A staff-officer has well described, in his diary of 
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the siege, the state of things which obtained in the 
garrison during the first few days, in the following 
words : — 

“ It is difficult to chronicle the proceedings of these 
few days, for everywhere confusion reigned supreme. 
That unfortunate day of Chinhut precipitated every- 
thing, inasmuch as we were closely shut up several 
days before anything of the kind was anticipated. 
People had made no arrangement for provisioning 
themselves ; many, indeed, never dreamt of such a 
necessity ; and the few that had were generally too 
late. Again, many servants were shut out the first 
day, and all attempts to approach us were met by a 
never-ceasing fusilade. But though they could not 
get in, they succeeded in getting out ; and after a few 
days, those who could boast of servants or attendants 
of any kind formed a very small and envied minority. 
The servants, in many instances, eased their masters 
of any superfluous articles of value easy of carriage. 
In fact, the confusion can be better imagined than 
described. 

“ The head of the Commissariat had, most unfortu- 
nately for the garrison, received a severe wound ai 
Chinhut, which effectually deprived them of his valu- 
able aid. His office was all broken up ; his gomashtas 
and baboos were not with us, and the officers appointed 
to assist him were all new hands. Besides all this 
the first stores opened were approachable only by one 
of the most exposed roads, and very many of the 
camp-followers preferred going without food to the 
chance of being shot. Some did not know where te 
apply, so that for three or four days many went with 
out rations ; and this in no small degree added to th< 
•number of desertions. Owing to these desertions, th 
commissariat and battery bullocks had no attendant 
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to look after them, and went wandering all over the 
place looking for food ; they tumbled into wells, were 
shot down in numbers by the enemy, and added 
greatly to the labour which fell on the garrison, as 
fatigue parties of civilians and officers,- after being in 
the defences all day repelling the enemy’s attack, were 
often employed sis and seven hours burying cattle 
killed during the day, and which, from the excessive 
heat, became offensive in a few hours. The artillery 
and other horses were everywhere to be seen loose, 
fighting and tearing at one another, driven mad for 
want of food and water ; the garrison being too busily 
employed in the trenches to be able to secure them.” 

It became necessary to take measures to relieve 
ourselves of these horses, and a party was told off to 
drive them outside the works, where they were readily 
appropriated by the enemy. Several lingered close to 
the works, and four or five died close under my south- 
west bastion, compelling me to send out men at night, 
under fire, to throw them into wells, or bury them. 

There is no doubt that one great cause of the de- 
sertion of the native servants was the insufficient 
care bestowed upon them. It was difficult to shelter 
all the Europeans; and the native servants were, 
therefore, necessarily greatly exposed. Constantly in 
danger of being struck down by the bullets or shot 
of the enemy, and ill supplied with food, it is not 
surprising that many deserted. I myself lost fewer 
than my neighbours. My baker was shut out ; but 
we retained^throughout the siege the services of a 
khansamah,* khidmotgar,f and cook. The famili es 
of the first two resided in my enclosure, which cir- 
cumstance was a great security for their good be- 


* Butler. 


*+ Table attendant. 
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haviour. Moreover, the first had been for twelve 
years in the service of my elder brother. I retained 
also a most excellent servant, a sweeper, throughout 
the siege, until he was killed hy a round shot. His 
wife attended Mrs. Gubbins with equal fidelity. Two 
bearers and two clashies* also remained by me for 
long ; but being natives of Cawnpoor, and fearful of 
evil befalling their families there, they dug a hole 
through the compound wall during the siege, and 
escaped. The other inmates of my garrison suc- 
ceeded in retaining more servants generally than our 
neighbours, which was mainly attributable to the 
greater shelter afforded by the outhouses of the en- 
closure, and the greater care taken of them. The 
private stores which I had laid in always afforded 
food for these poor people, even when it was not 
procurable from the Commissariat. 

Major Banks, who had commanded my garrison, 
made over the command, on Sir Henry Lawrence’s 
death, to Captain H. Forbes. We were joined at 
the same time by Captain and Mrs. Edgell, who 
abandoned the Residency, as did almost all the 
other families ; for it had now become especially the 
butt for the enemy’s artillery, and was quite unsafe. 

. The number of ladies and gentlemen who were then 
inmates in our house was nineteen, besides thirteen 
children, my own family excepted. IJp to this date 
these had all been, in the strictest sense of the word, 
our guests, entailing, as may be supposed, no slight 
amount of cheerfully-rendered labour on the lady of 
the house. 

For some time before the siege our supplies had, 
however, been husbanded. We possessed some 


* Tent-pitcher, who also cleans and takes charge of the fowling-pieces. 
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supply of bottled beer. This, which was esteemed 
the greatest luxury during the siege, had ceased 
for many days to be served to the gentlemen, 
and was reserved for the nursing ladies, of whom 
there were four among our guests, and for the sick. 
One glass of sherry and two of champagne or of 
claret was served to the gentlemen, and less to the 
ladies, at dinner. One glass of light wine, Sauterne, 
was provided at luncheon. It must be here remarked 
that sherry soon came to be of higher value than 
champagne, or the lighter French wines, which could 
not be kept after having been once opened. There 
was a good deal of the latter description of wines in 
the garrison, and the best never attained a higher 
price than sixty rupees : the price of sherry rose to 
above seventy rupees per dozen. Our regular meals 
had also been diminished from three to two. A cold 
luncheon only was served, and we made an early 
dinner at four. By these timely precautions the 
supplies which we had were husbanded, and the 
wants of our numerous guests were provided for 
during the whole siege. Besides, we were often 
able to render assistance to persons in other garrisons 
who urgently needed aid, and to the wounded in 
hospital. After the siege had begun, and the com- 
missariat arrangements got into train, rations were 
issued of beef or mutton, with flour or rice, and salt, 
to Europeans, according to a fixed scale. These were 
made over to my servants and cooked by them, such 
additions being made to the meal as our store-room 
afforded. These, however, besides the daily addition 
of spices, and sugar, were limited to a few can- 
isters of preserved salmon, and a few of carrots, 
which were produced whenever we invited a friend 
from any of the other garrisons to dinner. The 
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party invited did not bring Ms rations, so tbat the 
meal demanded some addition. Wben tbe sbeep 
were all used up, beef only was served out in rations, 
wMcb was usually made into stews, in consequence of 
our rarely getting a piece tbat could be boiled or 
roasted. 

At dinner, our chief luxury were rice puddings, 
of which two daily appeared on table. The eggs 
for these were derived from a few poultry which 
we had managed to preserve; and the milk from 
goats and two cows belonging to our guests, which 
were half starved during the siege. Occasionally a 
plum pudding or jam pudding was made, and always 
caused great excitement at the dinner-table. The 
demand for these delicacies was great ; and there was 
often none left for the lady of the house, who gene- 
rally helped them. One cup of tea was made for 
each person at six in the morning, our English maid, 
Chivers, presiding at the tea-table. Another cup at 
the ten o’clock breakfast, and another at night. We 
enjoyed both sugar and milk in our tea, a luxury 
which few possessed besides our garrison : and this 
often attracted friends. During the blockade, when 
our upper story was filled with sick and wounded, it 
was our regular practice to help them first, both at 
breakfast and dinner, before any one else. After they 
had been served, the rest partook. 

Altogether, though it was known that there were 
some families where bottled beer and porter were 
daily enjoyed, as well as some other rare comforts, 
our garrison was, perhaps, the best provided during 
the siege. We and friends owed much to the ex- 
ertions of our faithful khansamah, Mohumud Aly : 
who, after escaping the dangers of the siege, and 
attending me through a dangerous illness which fol- 
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lowed it, was himself, to our great grief, taken ill at 
Benares and died there. 

Much wearisome labour and drudgery fell on the 
ladies in those houses from which the servants had 
deserted. There they had to perform for themselves 
and husbands many menial offices, which those of our 
garrison escaped. But the hardest cases were those 
where individual ladies messed by themselves. They 
were at first allowed twelve ounces of meat daily; but 
this was reduced in September to six ounces, which, 
poorly cooked, was barely sufficient to afford sus- 
tenance : and I have since heard of cases where 
ladies have had to gather their own sticks, light their 
own fire, knead and make their own chuppatties, and 
cook with their own hands any other food which 
formed their meal. To their honour be it said, that 
these hardships and privations were always patiently 
and cheerfully borne. Never probably, indeed, has 
the noble character of Englishwomen shone with 
- more real brightness than during this memorable 
siege. Far from being in our way, they were ever 
a source of comfort and help to us ; ready to tend 
the sick, to soothe and comfort the dying, and to 
cheer and sustain the living by all those number- 
less offices of love and affection which woman only 
understands. 

Our greatest want, in the way of food, was that of 
bread. The bakers had all, without exception, de- 
serted, and we never succeeded in making it during 
the siege ; I do not exactly know why, for yeast 
could, no doubt, have been procurable: and if no 
one was before acquainted with it, books could have 
taught us the art of making bread. But the men 
were too much engaged in sterner duties, and 
to have baked for the whole inmates of each gar- 
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rison would have been, too severe labour for tbe 
ladies. 

In India, tbe natives do not make loaf-bread witb 
flour, but witb a fine granulated preparation of wheat, 
termed “soojee;” and of tbis there was but a small 
supply in tbe garrison, which was soon exhausted. 
The flour was therefore kneaded with water, and 
beaten thin and flat by clapping it between the two 
hands by our native servants, thus forming what are 
called “ chuppatties.” These were baked on iron 
plates over the fire, and formed our food. They were 
not, however, wholesome,* producing with many per- 
sons, and especially with children, diarrhoea, which 
proved very difficult to cure. 

On the 2nd of July, the enemy advanced in large 
numbers to the attack on the side of the Bailey 
Guard Gate ; but being met with steady discharges 
of grape and musketry, were repulsed without diffi- 
culty. On the 5th of the month we experienced a 
heavy fall of rain, and the desired rainy season may 
be said to have commenced. 

No sooner had the siege commenced, than the 
justice of the warnings of those was acknowledged, 
who had urged beforehand the demolition of the 
surrounding houses. The enemy now occupied these 
on every side, loopholed them, or took post at the 
windows, and fired on every one who showed himself. 
Scarcely any traverses had been put up. It was im- 
possible to go outside many of the houses without 
being seen and fired at ; and the casualties which im- 
mediately occurred in the case of persons passing on 
duty from one post to another were numerous. Almost 
the whole of the enclosure of my post was thus exposed 

* Possibly because tbe flour was insufficiently sifted, and therefore 
too coarse. 
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to fire. But the garrison sustained for a long time the 
greatest injury from the enemy’s riflemen posted in 
a turret which led to the roof of Johannes’ house, 
fronting the Cawnpoor battery. This post used to 
he occupied by one of the ex-King’s African eunuchs, 
who used his rifle with unerring certainty. The fire 
from this turret commanded the Cawnpoor battery, 
which it almost rendered useless, and swept down the 
main street between the Brigade Mess and the Mar- 
tiniere, the bullets frequently entering the windows 
of the hospital. By one of these the Bev. Mr. Pole- 
hampton, one of our two chaplains, was severely 
wounded on the 7th of July. 

On the same date, an excellent and much-esteemed 
officer. Major Francis, of the 13th 1ST. I., received his 
death- wound while sitting in the upper story of the 
Brigade Mess, by a round shot, which fractured both 
his legs. Amputation was necessary, and he sunk 
next day. 

Before this we had already had several most melan- 
choly casualties. On the 2nd, Miss Palmer, daughter 
of Colonel Palmer, of the 48th FT. I., while sitting 
in the lower wing of the Besidency, was frightfully 
injured by a round shot which came in at the window, 
and nearly carried off her leg. Amputation was im- 
mediately had recourse to, but she died on the next day. 

On the 3rd, my colleague, the Judicial Commis- 
sioner, Mr. M. C. Ommanney, was wounded in the 
head by a round shot in the Bedan battery. The 
shot grazed his head, and he lingered for two days 
before he expired.* Several other officers had been 
wounded, and the hospital began to fill fast. 
j^The first sortie was made on the 7th of July. It 

^ * See Addenda, Ho. IT. 
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was directed against Johannes’ house, at the Cawn-' 
poor battery, which now swarmed with mutineers : 
and was intended as a check to them, as well as to 
enable the engineers to examine the building, and 
discover whether the enemy were mining from it. j 
The party consisted of fifty Europeans and twenty j 
Seikhs, under command of Captain Mansfield, 32nd 
Foot. Captain Fulton and Lieutenant Anderson,] 
engineers, accompanied the sortie. It took place at • 
noon, and was perfectly successful. The road outside 
our works having been crossed, a hole was made in the 
outer wall of the enclosure, and the door of Johannes’ 
house was blown in. Captain Lawrence, H.M. 32nd, 
was the first to enter the building, which was found 
filled with the enemy, a large number of them being 
pasies, some of whom were armed with bows and 
arrows. They did not attempt resistance, but fled 
immediately, and about twenty of them were killed. 
Our loss was trifling. 

It was afterwards regretted that this opportunity 
had not been taken to blow up the house. 

By this time it had become known that some of ' 
the native talooqdars had joined our besiegers, with 
their followers. These latter were chiefly pasies, 
whose predatory habits have been already described, 
and who were usually armed with sword, arid bow 
and arrows, or matchlock. We learnt the names of 
two talooqdars who had thus joined our enemies, 
and who were Bajah Goor Buksh Singh, of Bam- 
nugger Dhumeyree, and Bajah Kewaubaly Khan, 
of Mohumdabad. The Afreedies of Mulheabad had 
also come in, and were known to have charge of that 
part of the investing posts which lay to the west of , 
my enclosure^. rSucE~lnformation was^at^first’ only'i 
derived from hearsay report, fo r at the time all com- „ 
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''municatio n on our par t with, the world outside had 
ceased My few remaining" messengers, with one or 
‘ two obtained from other officers, were soon sent out 
\ with despatches from Major Banks ; but none of these 
\ ever returned, nor was an answer ever obtained. 
Indeed, however trustworthy the messenger might 
be* it was scarcely possible for him to enter our posi- 
tion, in consequence of the extreme vigilance of the 
I enemy. Posts had been carefully established by them 
'in the houses all round us, from which strict watch 
| and look-out was kept. Beyond these again were 
| other posts and pickets ; and all the principal 
! thoroughfares of the city and suburbs were observed, 
/ and all passers-by challenged and examined. It was 
| therefore a service of extreme danger and difficulty, 
j either to leave our position with letters or to bring 
| letters in ; and the only man who ever effected this 
was my scout “ Ungud.” Save by his hand, after the 
siege had begun, I never attempted to send a letter 
i^out. 

Later in the siege, Colonel Inglis nominated 
Captain Hardinge to be Assistant Quartermaster- 
(xeneral to him, and with his assistance endeavoured 
to effect the transmission of despatches. A number 
of persons left our intrenchment for this purpose. 
Once a sepoy of the 48th N. I., fully accoutred, left 
our works, pretending to desert to the enemy, his 
despatch being concealed underneath the metal plate 
of his musket stock. On another occasion an old 
woman was let out, who promised to deliver the 
letters entrusted to her to some friend in the city, by 
whom they were to be forwarded. But none of these, 
,1 believe, ever returned; nor had we ever reason to 
know that they had delivered the despatches. The 
only messenger besides IJngud. who ever, succeeded in 
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delivering a despatch, was one Aodlian Singh, a sepoy 
of the 1st 0. I. Infantry, orderly to Brigadier Gray; 
hut he failed to bring in the reply with which he was 
entrusted. 

The enemy used to subject every person who was 
stopped by any of their pickets, in his passage along 
the road or through the streets, to the strictest search: 
so that extraordinary precautions were required to 
secrete despatches. Those delivered and brought by 
Ungud were written on small pieces of thin paper, 
sometimes in the Greek character. They were tightly 
rolled up, and inserted into a quill, which was then 
closed at either end with sealing-wax. We were 
informed that whenever despatches were found upon 
any person so detained, he was put to death; and 
many were detained in confinement on mere suspicion 
of their being “ cossids.”* 

• The Seikh troopers posted in the Seikh squares were 
the channel through which information chiefly reached 
us. Many of these men deserted us during the siege ; 
and the rest were, during the whole time, a constant 
source of alarm and anxiety. They were in constant 
correspondence with the enemy, through their de- 
serters, who used to come up under the walls of the 
squares, and converse with their brethren inside. 
Through them also these Seikhs used to obtain 
supplies of opium, which they largely consumed, 
and which they retailed at famine prices to the gar- 
rison ; as well as some other necessaries. From them 
also they picked up scraps of information as to what 
was going on in the world outside. The object of 
these visits of the Seikh deserters was, however, gene- 
rally the same, i. e. to induce their brethren to desert 


* Native messengers. 
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also. We had a party of four of them, more trusty 
it must he admitted than the rest, under the Kisaldar 
Sheyre Singh, in my garrison. They at night occupied 
a post on the roof of the outhouses on the south 
face. Sheyre Singh one night informed us, that, if 
we chose, we might overhear a conversation which 
was invited by a deserter outside with the men of his 
post. Captain Hawes accordingly went down and 
concealed himself behind the rampart. The deserter 
approached, and for some time used every endeavour 
to induce his Seikh brethren to desert. He assured 
them that our defences could not long keep the 
enemy off: that no succour could possibly arrive; 
and that, if the place was taken, they would share our 
slaughter. On the other hand they were assured of 
receiving high pay and consideration from the muti- 
neers. After some time passed in converse of this 
nature, Sheyre Singh informed them that a “ sahib ” 
was listening, when the emissary at once took to 
flight. 

Y"'““ Within the first week after the siege began, the 
enemy had established batteries all round us ; but 
they were chiefly at first erected on the east side, 
against the Eesidency, Bailey-Guard Gate, &c., and 
' against the Cawnpoor battery. Fortunately for my 
j garrison, they only brought one field-piece against us 
at the beginning ; which enabled us to carry on our 
| nightly labours with little molestation from artillery. 

I Their batteries were generally well placed, and very 
near : some guns being put in position within sixty 
Wards of our defences. Where our artillery could 
fairly reach them, it never failed in soon silencing the 
enemy’s guns ; but they were 1 very clever in placing 
them so that we could bring no gun to bear upon 
them in reply. Sometimes they kept their gun con- 
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cealed behind the corner of a building,, ran it out* 
fired, and immediately retired before we could return 
the shot, pulling back the gun with a drag rope. In 
other places the gun was . kept at the bottom of an 
inclined plane, to the top of which it was dragged to 
be fired, when the recoil forced it down the inclined 
plane again. As soon as the siege began, they com- 
menced making screens along such thoroughfares as 
were exposed to our fire, made of wooden palisades, 
placed in a bank of earth; and the roads and pas- 
sages were everywhere intersected by their ditches 
and traverses. 

Their batteries were usually formed of strong 
rafters of wood stuck upright, and deeply embedded 
in the ground, and strengthened and supported by a 
bank of earth ; a square embrasure being left in the 
centre for the muzzle of the cannon. 

Their fire was generally precise, and seldom went 
very wide of the object aimed at. But they rarely 
attempted to batter in breach : their object seemed 
to be rather to drive us from our works where 
they were preparing to attack : or to destroy life by 
firing into our buildings when they thought them 
occupied, and the assault to be unexj. reted. , . - * • 

Where our cannon could not bear upon the enemy, 
their batteries were shelled ; and three or four shells 
usually caused a suspension of their firing. Our 
mortars, 8 -inch, were not heavy, and could easily be 
moved about to the several spots from which it was 
desired to direct their fire. ^ 

The ingenuity of the enemy, however, preserved 
them in their batteries in a great measure from injury 
by these missiles ; for on several occasions upon which 
sorties were made, it was' discovered that they had. 
dug narrow trenches ten ifeet deep near their guns, 
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into which they could at once spring and 'find secu- 
rity when they saw a shell approaching. 

The mutineers inflicted, as we had reason to believe, 
great injury upon the people of the city. At night 
on the 4th of July, and afterwards on one or two 
occasions, there was a great uproar in the direction 
of the bazaars, with occasional shots. The natives in 
our garrison always explained these disturbances by 
saying that the rebels were plundering the bazaars ; 


and I believe that they were right. 



CHAPTER XI. 

CONTINUATION OF THE SIEGE, JULY 9th to 31st. 


Improvement in Commissariat arrangements. — Grinding the wheat. — 
Severe labours of the officers and men of the garrison. — Conduct of 
the European privates. — M. Duprat, his history, conduct, and death. — 
% em j ^ sho xi^j^ja gimunition, fire chie fly h ammered shot. — Fiy g^ 
hundreS^canso n shot ^ collected ~w Tthm Inypo stT--— Prohibition to fire 
round shot from my post. — Our rifle practice. — -Enemy’s military 
— A ttack on _my post on the 14th of July lieutenant Lester 
uiiled.-LGrand general atta ck on^the 20th of Jul y ; enemy beaten 
back at Grant and^CaptainTTorbes wounded at 

Mr. Gubbins’ post. — Attack on the same post aga ^on the 2 1st of 
July. — Major Banks ^TnecT^^rTKy^on wounded on the same day 
msicfe Mr. Gubbins’ house. — Arrival of the messenger “ Ungud.” — He 
unfortunately leaves without a despatch from Brigadier Inglis. — The 
Brigadier objects to Mr. Gubbins undertaking the vacant office of 
Chief Commissioner. — Mrs. Borin killed inside Mr. Gubbins’ house on 
the 22nd of J uly. — Ungud’ s second arrival ; he brings a letter from 
Colonel B. Fraser Tytler. — Good effect of the news brought by Ungud. 

Scene of Ungud recounting his news at midnight. — He goes out 
again with despatches. — Gunpowder removed inside our works. — 
Major Apthorp joins my garrison. — List of the several posts. — Sortie 
on the 22nd of July to burn the Goindah lines. — Enemy’s mines, at 
the Redan, at Sago’s house, and at the Cawnpoor battery — The 
latter destroyed, — A fourth at the Brigade Mess. — A fifth at the outer 
Seikh square blown up by Captain Fulton and Lieutenant Hutchinson. 
— Unceasing^xertions of Captain Fulton. — Diminution of the numbers 
and fire of the enemy. — Movements of the enemy in and from the 
direction of Cawnpoor. — Enemy establish a Ga rdgn haliaxy^gairisf. 
m^post. — Annoyance from their shells ; new missiles used by them. — 
Banger from our own sheUs. — Enemy’s shell sprobablyobtained from 
the Cawnpoor magazine. — Rains continued. — Our communications 
from post to post improved. — Excessive heat ; effluvia ,* sickness ; 
cholera. — Deaths from cholera. — Lieutenant Bashwood and Mr. Pole- 
hampton, from small-pox, Mrs. Thomas, and Mrs. Edgar Clarke, — Great 
suffering, and mortality among the children. — Annoyance from flies. — 
Casualities by the end of July ; 170 in the 32nd Regt. alone. — 
Mr. Bryson, Lieutenant Arthur, Lieutenant Lewin, and Lieutenant 
Shepherd, killed. — Also Messrs. Erith and Pigeon, and Mr. Ed. Wit- 
tinbaker. — Names of officers who had been wounded. 
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After the first week the Commissariat arrangements 
began to work better. The rations were issued from 
a more protected building, and all were supplied 
sufficiently well. Little flour was now left, and 
arrangements were made for grinding our wheat by 
hand-mills, of which a store had been laid in, in the 
sheds appropriated to the Commissariat. This was 
effected by means of our native servants. Some 
classes of them were excused, and received rations of 
flour ground by the lower ranks of servants, grooms, 
grasscutters, &c. These men were paid for their 
labour, and I lost by their withdrawal for this purpose 
several of my battery workmen. The better^course it 
seemed to me was that afterwards followed, after we 
had been joined by Sir James Outwm’s force, viz. to 
serve out wheat to the natives, and let them make 
their own arrangements, which they always can do, 
to get it ground. 

We had by this time got rid of all our loose and 
valueless horses. Besides those retained for private 
use, and which depended on private resources for their 
food, fifty of the best cavalry and artillery horses had 
been selected, and were made over to the Seikh Ca- 
valry in the Seikh squares. 

The labours of the garrison officers and men were 
at this time very severe. Besides being exposed 
during most of the day in guarding against, or repel- 
ling the attacks of the enemy, there were night duties 
of every kind. Cattle died and had to be dragged 
away and buried ; there were fatigue parties every 
evening for the purpose of burying the dead ; the 
sick and wounded had to be carried to the hospital. 
Traverses and screens to protect the most exposed 
thoroughfares were commenced, though little progress 
had at this time been made with them. Then there 
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were embrasures and batteries to be repaired ; guns 
and mortars to be moved and tbeir positions altered. 
Tbe cburcb bad been found to be too exposed a 
position to contain our stores ; besides, fears were 
entertained that it might be fired by the enemy. 
Night parties were therefore formed to remove the 
ghee and grain from it to more central and protected 
buildings. In all these labours, officers and soldiers, 
civilians, high and low, worked alike. The privates 
upon the whole behaved exceedingly well under this 
ceaseless exertion. Sometimes, however, it was with 
extreme difficulty that they could be got to work; 
and at other times, knowing that there was no 
means of punishment that could be inflicted, they 
positively refused. On one of these occasions, when 
a soldier had folded his arms in an attitude of defiance. 
Captain McCabe, an excellent and most highly de- 
serving officer of the 32nd, adopted a novel mode of 
compulsion. He called for a sergeant, and ordered 
him to put the man to bed ! The order was obeyed. 
And McCabe, who knew the men well, declared that 
the fellow would be so jeered by his comrades, that he 
would not be likely to misbehave again. The men 
were very soon deprived of tobacco, of which unfor- 
tunately no store had been laid in: this, added to 
the heavy duties, and many other causes which 
operated to produce depression,' undoubtedly caused 
much despondency and loss of morale. In remonstrat- 
ing with soldiers for exposing themselves unneces- 
sarily to the enemy’s fire, I have more than once 
received the reply, that it did not matter whether the 
man was killed then or later. About this time they 
broke into the stores of wine and spirits belonging to 
a Trench merchant, M. Duprat, who, as has been 
mentioned, occupied a house near the Cawnpoor bat- 
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tery ; and laid hands on a large amount of valuable 
property belonging to him. Measures were taken, 
under Colonel Inglis’ direction, to check such miscon- 
duct as far as was then possible ; and what remained 
of the stores was removed. 

Duprat himself had joined my garrison on the 6th 
of July. He was a Frenchman, who had served as a 
Chasseur d’Afrique in Algeria. He had then left the 
army, and repaired to the Isle of Bourbon. From 
this he was persuaded to remove to Calcutta, by D’Or- 
goni, a foreigner, who held out promises of lucrative 
employment in Burmah. On arriving in Calcutta, 
D’Orgoni failed to meet him as promised, and Duprat 
repaired to Lucknow, where he had succeeded in 
making a little money by mercantile pursuits. He 
was known to me, but more particularly to Mr. Lucas, 
our friend and guest. He proved himself a good and 
gallant soldier, took regular duty with our other 
officers, and became a great favourite in my garrison. 
He possessed a large-bored heavy rifle which he used 
with skill. Dnprat’s energy during the night alarms, 
which the enemy continually practised upon us, used 
to excite our mirth. They used to cluster round our 
works, and especially the new Bastion which was 
building, shouting, what appeared to be their war- 
cry, “ Ali, Ali !” oft repeated, and calling upon one 
another to advance 'with the words, “ Chulo Buha- 
door !” “Advance, ye brave !” On these occasions, 
Duprat, exposing himself more than was prudent, 
would yell back defiance at them at the top of his 
voice. “Come on, ye brave! ye rascals, cowards, 
scoundrels!” he shouted, which generally provoked a 
discharge of musketry and matchlock balls in return. 

Unfortunately, these discharges were not always 
harmless. Later in the siege, in the month of 
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August, Duprat, while repelling an attack of the 
enemy from the roof of the building, which we called 
Grant’s Bastion, was severely wounded in the face by 
a musket-ball, which came in at the loophole out of 
which he was looking. He suffered for a long time 
very severely, and when apparently convalescent, sunk 
and died, heartily regretted by us all. 

The enemy were now closing in upon us on every v 
side. They occupied the nearest houses, and kept up 
a most galling and dangerous musketry fire. Nothing 
but a round shot through the house would turn them 
out of it, and in my garrison the firing of round 
shot without special leave was strictly prohibited. 
The enemy were known to be short of ammunition, 
as shown by their often firing logs of wood, bound 
with iron, and the military authorities were afraid of 
giving them shot, for our balls were immediately 
picked up and returned. Many a shot has in this 
way been interchanged several times between the 
combatants. Probably, however, this prohibition 
was too strictly enjoined, for it rendered the enemy’s 
riflemen round my position exceedingly annoying. 
Moreover, they soon supplied themselves with ham- 
mered shot in abundance, which, at the short distances 
from which they fired, was almost equally as effective 
as our own. 

During the siege, we at different times collected 
from our rooms, housetop, and enclosure, as many 
as five hundred cannon shot, which wer e sent to 
our magazine^ Of these by far the largest propor-p 
tibia "was hammered shot. There was no resource, 
for us, therefore, but to keep them down with our 
rifles when they became very troublesome : and. as I 
was myself the most practised marksman in our 
garrison, I had plenty to do. The enemy were very v* 
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clever in arranging their loopholes, keeping the inside 
of the building dark, and allowing no light through ; 
so that it was not easy to tell whether the shooter 
was at the loophole or not. What we found the best 
practice, and one which we learnt from Captain Pul- 
ton, who was himself an excellent shot, was, for one 
person to watch the opening with a glass, while the 
marksman kept his rifle laid for the loophole. So 
soon as the first announced that the enemy had 
appeared, the latter fired. The fellows showed little 
pluck ; and whenever one of our bullets had fairly 
entered the loophole, firing would be discontinued 
from it for several hours. Duringjh g first .fortnight 
of. the siege, the, enem y’s fi reWasmmost ince ssant. 
It slackened usually towar ds sunset^ -amh-was., r§^ 
sunned at intervals during the night. At night, how- 
everT they always firecTa g'ood deal of blank ammu- 
nition. 

We were continually insulted by the music of the 
mutineers. At early dawn their bugles regularl y 
began sounding the assem bly, and a variety of regi- 
mental calls ; while the shr ill horns and drums of 
the Buiwarr a (a name used to designate the zemin- 
darree forces) keptupAoud ancTcTissonant screams, 
which were again renewed every evening. Occa- 
sionally their bands paraded in our sight and played 
“ God save the Queen,” or other tunes which they 
had learnt in our service. 

On the 14th of duly, we were roused from dinner 


J 


’servants Wunmng in to~~say , 
i hat the_ enemy were " fofcing““their’ ~ way In" on the 
south side “where we were~TItremelj~ weak’f ’Wln 
Inarming fhe“fop 'oTthe houshyandThe parapets on 
the southern outhouses, we found that they had filled 
the younger Johannes’ house and adjoining build- 
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mgs. These they loopholed in a moment, and a heav y 
fire w as interchang ed for so me hours, during which 
Lieutenant Lester, before Assistant-Commissioner at 
Seetapoor, was mortally wounded by a matchlock-hall, 
which injured his spine, and of which he died soon 
after. It was very difficult to hit the small loopholes 
of the enemy, and the private soldiers with their 
muskets rarely succeeded in doing so. But all around 
the" hole, the wall would in a few minutes be covered 
thick with bullet-marks. It now became necessary 
to put up some sort of defence on the south side, and 
we worked all night in erecting a strong palisade of 
rafters sunk firmly into the soil, and placed upright 
against the low outer wall ; but after unroofing some 
buildings we could only get wood enough to carry 
this defence along a -little more than half the length 
required. The canvas walls of tents were therefore \ 
stretched along the remaining space. These, though 
affording no protection against the enemy’s assault, 
were of much service in screening us from their fire, 
by intercepting their view, and preventing their 
taking aim at individuals. 

The entrance to my house was on the south side by 
a porch, which it became necessary to secure from 
"fire. This was greatly effected by building up a wall 
of boxes and tents, leaving access open on one side. 
Two carriages which we possessed were drawn up 
outside the porch, and completed the protection. 
Many a bullet passed through them before the siege 
was ended. 

On the 20th of July, the enemy made their first 
and most s erious general atbacE Look-out posts had 
been established on the top of one of the Residency 
turrets^ and on the Post-office roof, from which the 
movements of the mutineers were closely watched. 
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Before nine in the morning it was reported that large 
bodies of the enemy could be seen on the move in 
different directions, and we were accordingly on the 
. alert. About ten o’clock, they sprung a mine near 
the Sedan battery, inside the outer Water-gate. This 
was evidently intended to destroy the Redan, but the 
enemy had fortunately missed the right direction, and 
the battery was uninjured. Immediately after, our 
entire position was assaulted on all sides by a ter ribl e 
fire~of round shot' Ahd7muskel5y7i3irdlF_cjAerTrf which 
the enemy in several quarters advanced boldly to the 
attack. The principal assaults were made at the 
Redan, and at limes’ post 7 But the enemy showed 
"Boldly" 37" other quarters, and several were shot down 
close to our defences at Anderson’s, and at my post. 
At the Redan, large masses of them advanced to 
within twenty-five paces of the battery, but there 
they were met by the heavy fire of that battery, 
under the charge of Lieutenants F. Cunliffe, and 
MacFarlan, and by steady discharges of musketry, 
and were_compelle d to retire wit h great loss. 

At Innes’ post. Lieutenant Loughman, who com- 
manded a party of the uneovenanted service, and a 
few men of Her Majesty’s 82nd and of the 13th 
N. I., had to trust chiefly to the musket and bayonet, 
and made a most gallant defence. The enemy came 
close under the walls, an d bro ught ladd ers .y.. but so 
hot a fir e_ was kept up upon~them that they could not 
.. plan t-them against thejvall, and after vain hut. jepea,t efl 
efforts they were iorced to r elinquish the attemp t. 

'~~ ~From~the ^ fJ2L7I)£.TFayrer’.s house, that office r 

and Captain W eston maintained a most effective fire.'' 

At the Judicial and Financial garrisons the storm 
of round shot and musketry was most severe, and was 
well replied to. 
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At Anderson’s post, the enemy advanced to the at- 
tack, led by a man who carried a green standard. He 
was shot and fell into the ditch, upon which the rest 
retired. 

At my post, the attack was made chiefly on the 
south side and around the unfinished south-west bas- 
tion. ■ The enemy showed in great numbers, and some 
ascended the south-east slope of the bastion, where 
the wall was incomplete, to the crest of the parapet, 
and were there shot. 

Many gathered round the bastion which we called 
Grant's ; and to dislodge them, Lieutenant Grant, of 
the Bombay army, a refugee from Duriabad, was 
throwing hand-grenades, when, most unhappily, one 
of them hurst in his hand, shattering it completely, 
and wounding Captain H. Forbes, who commanded. 
Grant’s hand was amputated, hut he died from the 
effect of the wound a few days later, after first losing 
his wife and a daughter from cholera in our house. 
There remained two little orphans, a girl and an 
infant at the breast, under our charge. 

Captain Forbes’ injury having placed him on the 
sick list, he made over the command of my garrison 
to Captain Hawes. 

The res ult of the day’s fight w as cheering. The 
enemy had done their w orst, and the engagement had 
been carrmd"on~during the w hole day from m orning 
till four o'c lock in the afterno on. On the one side 
our loss“Eaa been small, being only four men killed, 
and about twelve wounded; while the enemy’s loss 
must have been reckoned by hundreds. It was 
evidently possible to maintain our position against 
the utmost efforts of which they were capable. The 
loss which we had inflicted upon them did not, how- 
ever, deter the enemy from attacking my post in very 
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' considerable force upon the following da y, the 21st of 
July. They ha d discovered our wea k s ide, and ' 
crowded in large numbers into the young er J oha nnes’ 
house and" adjacent buildings; and into, the Jdoindah 
lines. They proceeded to dig a hole in the wall of 
this latter enclosure, and entered the narrow- lane 
which skirted our compound on that side. A screen 
of canvas now only separated them from our position, 
for the enclosing wall was so low that an easy jump 
would have cleared it. I was on the roof of the out- 
houses at the south-west angle when Lieutenant 
Hardinge summoned me to the defence of the lane. 

I at once comprehended the danger, and hurried to the 
single loophole by which the lane was commanded. 
Fortunately the fire from it completely enfiladed the 
lane, except where two projecting pillars which sup- 
ported a portico underneath Grant’s bastion inter- 
rupted its line. USTo sooner did the enemy see me at 
this post than some ran back, while a number took 
shelter behind the portico pillars, from which their 
muskets protruded. The projecting muzzle of my 
rifle prevented their leaving their cover, and without 
doing so they could not reach me, but discharged their 
muskets at an angle harmlessly. At my right hand 
was a large loophole which it was necessary to close. 

A private of the 32nd who joined me, creeping on 
hands and knees along the roof, brought some boards, 
with which the opening was quickly barricaded. 
And only just in ‘time ; for the enemy outside fired 
heavily upon the spot, and more than one bullet fell 
at our feet hot and flattened from the screen which 
we had put up. The enemy outside now be gan to 
v t hrow over pickaxes and shovels To th ose benea th th e 
portico, and our position bec ame critical. Had they 
made”” a hoIe~mfo "Grant’s bastion and poured in 
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through it, our post might have been taken. At this 
moment I heard the voice of a European behind me, 
and addressing the party, without turning, begged 
that the wall in rear of the mutineers might be loop- 
holed, and musketry opened upon them. The person 
was Major Banks. He approached my post to get a 
sight of the enemy, and, while looking out incau- 
tiously, received a bullet through the temples. I 
heard the heavy fall, and turned for a second. He was 
dead ; he never moved, and I resumed my guard over 
the enemy. Long was I kept there, firing on every 
one who showed himself from two double rifles, which 
were loaded for me by a faithful chuprassie at my side. 
After the lapse of two hours assistance came. A 
mortar was brought down and opened on the enemy. 
The shells passing close over our heads burst among 
the crowds below, while we threw ourselves flat along 
the parapet. The enemy soon fled, those detained be- 
neath the porch springing across the lane with the 
Speed of lamplighters. As they made off, a heavy fire 
was opened on them from the top of the Brigade 
Mess. I did not get down from my post till late in 
the afternoon; and then Major Banks’s body was re- 
moved. It was buried, as was usual with us, the same 
night, sewn up in a white sheet. Since the deaths 
had become numerous, coffins had not been used (we 
had not indeed the means of making them) ; but the 
bodies used to be sewn up in sheets or bedding, and 
several were committed to the ground in the same 
grave. 

On the same day, later in the evening, as we were 
seated at dinner, a bullet came in at one of the south 
windows and wounded Dr. Brydon, who was sitting 
at table, severely in the back. It was now deter- 
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mined to remove tide ladies from tlie south side of 
the upper story altogether, and they were all placed 
below. The rooms on the north side continued to he 
occupied. A centre suite intervened between the two; 
in which we dined. 

The following night was a memorable one in the 
siege. Being indisposed, I had retired to rest, when 
about midnight I was roused by the intelligence that 
“ TJngud ” had come in. This was the messenger, it 
will be remembered, who had been sent out by Captain 
Hawes, on the 29th of June, to bring tidings of the 
Nana. He had no letter, but brought tidings, won- 
derful and strange to our ears, and too good to be 
readily believed. We had, it will be remembered, 
received no single iota of intelligence since the siege 
began : and now Ungud recountedyfco us the marvel- 
lous tale of a han dful of men under General Havelock 
having defeated the Nana in three engagements, and 
B eing" actually "at the mome nt master of Ca wnpoor. 
The news was astounding. We had all along been 
expecting that the Nana would cross the river and 
join the besieging force, if he had not actually done 
so already. I examined Ungud strictly ; and came to 
the conclusion that the joyful and wondrous news was 
true. An abstract was made of it, and the messenger 
sent, together with a note from myself by hand of Lieu- 
tenant Hutchinson (Engineers) to Brigadier Inglis, in- 
quiring whether he would send a letter by the scout. 
His written answer informed me that he would not 
write. I prepared a despatch immediately : it was 
addressed to the Governor-General, and enclosed to 
G-eneral Havelock. In it I depicted as faithfully as I 
could our exact position and circumstances, and de- 
tailed our own force, and that which the enemy was 
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believed to bave. My despatch was nearly ready 
when Lieutenant and Aide-de-Camp Birch arrived. 
He said that the Brigadier could not sleep, and would 
send a line if the messenger had not started. I pro- 
mised to detain him. S hortly after m y_ let ter wa,s 
ready, it began to rai n heavily . Ungud pressed to be 
allowed to depart. Heavy rain, he told us, afforded 
his only chance of passing the sentinels of the enemy. 
When I attempted to detain him, he declared that if 
not allowed to go then he would not go at all that 
night. I gave him my despatch and let him go ; 
sending Captain Hawes over immediately to inform 
the Brigadier of his departure. Hawes met Lieu- 
tenant Birch bringing the Brigadier s note ; but the 
messenger was gone. 

These facts have been mentioned to show what 
actually occurred. The occurrence produced, I fear, 
some unpleasant feeling between the military com- 
mandant and myself. Ho slight was certainly 
intended ; but I fear my conduct was so inter- 
preted. 

On Major Banks 3 lam ented death, the succession 
to th e Ch ief Commissioner’s duties naturally devolved 
upon mysel f, who stood next to Sir Henry Lawrence 
in the Civil Commission. Brigadier Inglis, however, 
now opposed my undertaking the office, which ac- 
cordingly remained vacant. Civil authority ceased, 
and military command remained with the Brigadier : 
whose correspondence was always, I am bound to say, 
civil and courteous.* 

And it must be admitted that the event showed 
that there was no occasion for the exercise of civil 


Q 2 


* See Addenda, No. Y. 
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power. Martial law prevailed within the garrison, 
and we had no opportunity during the remainder of 
the siege of communicating with the native chiefs 
outside. 

On the 22nd of July we experienced another sad 
casualty in my garrison. Mrs. Dorin, one of the 
Seetapoor refugees, occupied a room on the north side 
of the upper story of the house. During the day she 
was killed by a matchlock hall, which, entering by a 
window on the south, had traversed tw r o suites of 
apartments before it reached that in which she was 
standing. She had rendered herself very useful by 
her kindness and attention to every one, and was 
much regretted. After this sad accident, we removed 
all the large bookcases and wardrobes, and barricaded 
all the windows on the south side carefully against 
shot. 

Many persons had entertained great doubt of the 
truth of Ungud’s information. But their doubts 
were happi]y~femoved by his reappearance at my post 
on the night of the 25th of July ; and this tim e he 
brought a letter. It wss~a rEp^by^CoIonel B .Fraser 
Tytler, Quartermaster- Greneral jof Havelock’s force, to 
the letfer~wEcB - Hngud had carried from me, and 
confirmed the intelligence which Ungud had previously 
given us. Colonel Tytler wrote that the Generals 
force was sufficient to defeat the enemy, that the 
troops were then crossing the river, and th at we 
might ho]5e~td~meet in five~drAix day s. 

This was indeed cheering intelligence ; and it was 
much needed. Hot to speak of Europeans, among 
our native followers great despondency prevailed. "We 
daily lost men, sometimes six or seven in a day ; and 
they had begun to think that relief was impossible. 
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Many desertions had taken place, and several of the 
Seikhs, including sixteen men of the 13th. hi. I., had 
been of the number. This timely and most welcome 
news cheered them and raised their hopes. They 
might not, especially after our mistake about the 
fall of Dehli, perhaps, have implicitly credited the 
intelligence which we gave them ; but there was 
no possibility of doubting the particulars with which 
Ungud furnished them. They crowded round him, 
putting him a thousand questions, which he as 
readily answered; and they were at last perfectly 
satisfied that his tale was true. 

It is impossible to overvalue the importance of 
these visits of Ungud. Again he came, as will pre- 
sently be related, when hope deferred had made the 
heart sick ; when Europeans doubted ; when desertion 
of natives had become more numerous, and yet more 
were imminent : and again the certainty of approach- 
ing succour revived and refreshed us, and reanimated 
the languishing fidelity of our native friends. 

.Nor could any picture more characteristic of the 
siege be presented, than one which should represent 
Ungud just after one of his midnight entrances, 
recounting to our eagerly-listening ears the events 
which he had witnessed. The low room on the ground- 
floor, with a single light carefully screened on the 
outer side, lest it should attract the bullets of the 
enemy - the anxious faces of the men who crowded 
round, and listened with breathless attention to ques- 
tion and answer ; the exclamation of joy as pieces of 
good tidings were given out, and laughter at some of 
Ungud’ s jeers upon the enemy. More retired, would 
be shown the indistinct forms of the women in their 
night attire, who had been attracted from their rooms 
in hopes of catching early some part of the good news 
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which, had come in. The animated and intelligent 
face of our messenger, as he assured us of the near 
approach of help, occupies the foreground. All these 
together form a scene which must live, as long as life 
remains, in the memory of us all. 

From Ungud we learned many pieces of intelligence. 
Of all these, the most terrible and mournful was the 
sad account of the massacre of the women and children 
who were prisoners at Cawnpoor, by that arch-fiend 
the ISTana. We listened to his sad tale of this deed of 
superhuman wickedness, in hope that more precise 
intelligence hereafter might assure us that it was 
not so had as Ungud represented. But, alas ! his 
words proved all too true. Among other facts, 
he mentioned that the Risaldar of Fisher’s Horse, 
who had been at first appointed Greneral -by the 
mutineers, had been killed by one of our rifle-balls 
while reconnoitring, from a loophole; and that a 
joobahdar-^f--ene-of-4heuJ ^ I. Begts,, named Grhu- 
mundeejjSirtgh, was-ihe n their leader; that a boy of 
eleven' m JwBbm^mrs-of-^ge^-ajigm ber o f thejdmpi 
royal family ,_ha d been proclaimed king : his mother, 
th g Be gum, being regent; while s om e authority was 

still exercised by the Moloyee^who had accompanied 

thebmutin eers from Fyzabad. """" ~ 

After a day’s rest Ungud again went out, bearing 
despatches and plans of our position, and of the roads 
leading to it, from Brigadier Inglis for Greneral Have- 
lock. These were rather bulky, and a reward of 
5000 rupees was promised to him if they should be 
safely delivered. 

As has been already related, the gunpowder which 
was brought in from the Muchee Bhowun, had been 
buried before the siege in the Low Residency grounds, 
on the north side, outside our line of defence. This 
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was found to be too exposed a position in wbieb to 
keep that precious material, which was now far more 
valuable to us than treasure. The enemy had got 
near to it, and had set fire to some fodder stacks and 
tents, which were too close to the subterranean ma- 
gazine not to cause us considerable alarm. About the 
middle of the month its removal was commenced, and 
all the barrels were taken up and safely deposited in 
the underground story of the Begum Kotee by the 
23rd of the month. The removal of the powder was 
a source of much satisfaction ; but it was not effected 
without severe labour, shared during the night by 
military and non-military alike, often working in 
heavy rain, and knee-deep in mud. 

Some days later, the roof of the chamber in which 
the powder was deposited was further secured, by a 
protection of large beams laid over it, which were then 
covered with two feet of earth. It was hoped that 
this would effectually protect it from the shells of the 
enemy. 

/ After the attack on my post of the 21st, a reinforce- 
ment was sent to us of a party of sepoy pensioners, 
under Major Apthorp, of the 41st Is. I., who, being 
the senior officer, assumed command of my garrison. 
This now consisted of a party of eighteen Europeans, 
under Lieutenant Webb, of the 32nd; the sepoy pen- 
sioners ; a party of the 48th 1ST. I., under Lieutenant 

Ouseley ; besides the European gentlemen and my 
native levies. The pensioners were posted in the 
lower part of Grant’s bastion, and the men of the 
48th at the north-west angle of the house. 

It will be well to take this opportunity of giving a 
list of the several posts, and of the officers by whom 
they were commanded. They were the following : — 
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No. 

Name of Post. 

Garrison. 

Commandant. 

1 

Residency .... 

32nd Regt 

Capt. Lowe, 32nd Regt. 

2 

Redan Battery ' . . 

32nd Regt 

Lieut. Lawrence, 32nd j 



Regt. 

3 

Innes’ House and 

Uncovenanted clerks 

Lieut. Loughnan, 13th 


Church .... 

and 32nd .... 

U. I., succeeded by 




Capt. Gray don, 7 th 
0. 1. I. 

4 

Sheep and Slaugh- ) 
ter Houses . . j 

Uncovenanted . . . 

Capt. Boileau, 7th L. C. 

5 

dubbins’ House . . 

32nd, Sepoy Pension- 

Capt. Forbes, 1st L. C., 



ers, 48th K I., and 

succeeded by Capt. 



Gubbins’ Levies . . 

Hawes, 5th 0. I. 1,, 
and by Major Ap- 




thorp, 41st N. I. 

6 

Seikh Squares 

Seikh Cavalry . . . 

Capt. Hardinge, 3rd 



0. 1. C. 

7 

Brigade Mess . . . 

Officers of the Brigade 

Col. Master, 7th L. 0. 
Mr. Schilling, Principal 

8 

Martini&re School . 

32nd, and uncovenanted 



of the M&rtinibre. 

9 

Cawnpoor Battery . 
Anderson’s House . 

32nd 

Daily relief of captains. 

10 

32nd, and uncovenanted 

Capt. R.P. Anderson, As- 



sistant-Commissioner. 

11 

Judicial Commis- \ 
sioner’s Office . ) 

Seikhs of the 13th) 
H.I., and uncove- > 
nanted . . . . ; 

* 

Capt.Germon, 13thH.L 

12 

Sago’s House . . . 

32nd 

Lieut. Clery, 32nd Regt. 

13 

Financial Commis- ) 
sioner’s Office . } 

32nd, and uncovenanted 

Capt. Sanders, 41st N.I. 

14 

Post Office .... 

32nd 

Capt. M‘Cabe, 32nd. 

15 

J>r. Fayrer’s House . 

Sepoy Pensioners . 

Capt. Weston, Superin- 



tendent of Military 
Police. 


16 

Treasury and Bai- ) 
ley Guard . . j 

13th N. I 

Lieut. Aitken, 13th N.I. 

17 

JST. E. Line of De- 
fence from Hos- / 

71st U. I 

Capt. Strangways, N. I. 


pital to the Re- ( 
dan ) 

48th N. I 

Col. Palmer, H. I. 


The buildings, which approache d closely to my 
post oh the south; had" heen^1ou nd to be a source o f 
grea.t~dauger a nd annoyance bot h to uny-garnson and 
to that of the Seikh squar es. The nearest, wa^u thaT 
termed the G -oindah lines. It consisted of an enclo- 
sure STmounded^jl'liigh mud wall protecfeTon_the^ 
top with tales? It~~cuiitemed a— long, l ow ra nge o f 
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building with a tiled roof, in which t he Groindah s, 

or Thug approvers, used to be kept. A narrow lane. 

whi ch has” B ee'rTViIFea dy^ mentioned, separated— this 
enclosure from my compound wall. The Grpindah 
lin£s hadrbeen-filled with the~ enemy on t h e occasion 
of the att acks’"'dFTHe 20th and 21st, _and the enemy 
was also ’ suspected of mining. It was , t herefo re, 
resolved to destroy these buildings, which afforded 
them sucE"HosA‘ah3 - dangefdus cover. Accordingly, 

Brigadier Tnglis led out a~sortie~Io Fthis purp ose on 

the~5 2nd Ju ly! The party consisted, of some men of 
theT$2ncT and Seikhs, and several of the native garri- 
son of my post, and was planned and accompanied by 
Lieutenant Hutchinson (Engineers). A few shells 
having been first thrown over to dislodge the enemy, 
a hole was dug through my compound wall, through 
which the party passed into the lane, and thence 
through that already made by the enemy into the 
Gfoindah lines. Fire was immediately applied to the 
roof, and when this had well taken effect the party 
retired. The enemy made no opposition. But, un- 
fortunately, a private of the 32nd having proceeded 
in the dark too far in advance, was mistaken for one of 
the enemy, and was killed by a shot from the top of the 
Brigade Mess. After the party had retired, the hole 
was closed with a barrel made fast with earth and mud. 

It was now discovered that the enemy were mining 
around^ us in" all directions. They had b een seen 
working near the lieuan, and the officers there were 
in” daily fear of being blown into the air. The 
engineers, however, were of opinion that only a 
trench or traverse was being dug by the enemy, and 
the position was toe completely exposed to the 
enemy’s fire to allow of the work being properly 
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house, which was being carefully watched ; and a 
third, and more important one, threatened theTJawm 
poor battery. This our "engmeersTunder the direc- 
tion of Captain Pulton, were endeavouring to coun- 
termine, when, fortunately, a mistake of the enemy 
discovered it. They had driven their gallery too 
near the surface, which caused a portion of it which 
had become saturated with rain to fall in, thereby 
discovering it to us. It was forthwith carefully 
watched, and a rifle fire kept up upon it from the top 
of the Brigade Mess, in spite of which the enemy 
contrived to repair it with boards. A mortar was then 
brought, and some shells thrown over in order to de- 
stroy it. At last one fell in the right spot, and burst- 
ing inside the gallery, effectually destroyed it. Not 
long after the enemy began another mine close by. 

A fourth mine was being driven by them ag ainst 
thA'Brigade~Mb^A?hHAthA _ ioundAu the workmen 
<mrdd_fbr several~days“be'lleard* disttoctlyr-"A." ‘Shaft 
was immediafelyTbinmencedrThere, ancfa sap begun, 
at which the officers and civilians laboured with great 
exertion. After awhile the sounds of the enemy’s 
miners ceased to be heard, and their mine, it was be- 
lieved, was discontinued. 

A fifth mine was carried on by the enemy against 
t he outer Sei kh sq uare, and7having"been discovered, 
a shaft had been sunk andTAgallery begun by Cap- 
tain Hardinge with the help of his Seikhs. As the 
enemy continued their work, our sap was carried on 
as fast as possible by Captain Fulton, who was in the 


mine on the afternoon of the 28th of July, when our 
gallery met theirs. When our crowbar broke through 
the thin partition of earth which separated the mines, 
the enemy’s miners immediately fled, pursued through 
their gallery by Captain Fulton and Lieutenant 
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Hutchinson (Engineers). It led across the road to a 
native house opposite, from one of the chambers of 
which the shaft had been begun. The enemy com- 
menced filling in earth, but finding our officers close 
upon them, they abandoned the building. A barrel 
of powder was then brought and deposited in'* the 
shaft, the gallery was tamped, and the house blown 

up ' . 

It is impossible sufficiently to do justice to the 
skilful and unceasing exertions made by our engi- 
neers, but more particularly by Captain Fulton, in 
meeting and foiling these numerous and most dan- 
gerous attempts of the enemy. It could not be 
effected without great exertion. Captain Fulton fre- 
quently passed many hours in the mines ; and what 
the temperature must have been inside these narrow 
subterranean passages in the stifling Indian month of 
July may be imagined. He organized a small body 
of miners, comprising a few Cornishmen (the 32nd 
being a Cornwall regiment fortunately contained 
some miners) and some Seikhs, and there is no doubt 
that to his untiring perseverance, boldness, and skill, 
the Lucknow garrison, under Providence, mainly owe 
their safety. 

A few days after Ungud had left us, a sensible dimi- 
nution in the enemy’s fire was noticed. We thought 
they had removed some guns, and no doubt thought 
rightly. Fewer of them were seen about, and the 
fire of musketry was less incessant. It was reported 
from the look-out, that what was supposed to be a 
regiment marching in the direction of Cawnpoor had 
been seen. On the 30th of July a large number of 
men were seen streaming into the city from the 
Cawnpoor road, who were, we hoped, some of the 
mutineers whom Havelock had defeated. Nor was 
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our supposition probably wrong ; for subsequent in- 
formation made known to us that the first engag e- 
ment which took place between Gene ra l Haveloffi 
and the enemy w r as on the29that Onao . 

~'Before thisThowever, tlie enemy h ad established a 
nevf battery of "tw(T~g , u nsl~'a 9 and a 6-po under. fin a' 
garden, command ed co mpletely by our new sou tb-west 
bastion, and 250 yards f rornTk Prom this they had 
begun’ to camibnade^my'liouse', andTTad made several 
large holes in the dome which surmounted our pretty 
octagon drawing-room. This room had, therefore, 
been abandoned, but we still kept possession of the 
upper rooms on the north side, which were not ex- 
posed to the fire of the battery. 

They had also latterly given the whole garri son 
much an noyance by t hrowing shells into va rious 
parts of our position. These were both 8-inch and 
shrapnell, fired apparently from 24-pound howitzers 
placed at a great angle to give a vertical fire. The 
garrisons at the Post-office and Begum Kotee had 
several most narrow and providential escapes from 
_ the 8-inch shells. They also . made up and threw 
into ou r wo rks a missile invented by themselves, the 
o bject of which was not very apparen t. It consisted 
\ of on e of ou r shra pnell-s hells wrapped up" in~a strong' 
canvas (“ taut ”) bag fi lled with gunpowder, arid pro- 
videdjwith.aLfasi! i __J[t was projected like a shell, ver- 
, ideally. The enclosing powder first ignited," bursting* 
i 1 AmT scattering the burning canvas, and presently, 
iwhen you thought that the danger was over, the 
/shrapnell itself burst, injuring any one who had 
| approached incautiously. They used also frequently 
to fire in fragments of the shells thrown by our- 
selves, tied up in cloth, and logs of wood strength- 
ened with rings of iron. 
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Much danger was experienced from our own shells. 
The enemy was so near us that these were thrown to 
short distances, and the fuses were cut short accord- 
ingly. Very frequently fragments of these returned 
into our position, making in their passage through 
the air a very peculiar whirring noise most unpleasant 
to hear, as it was impossible to guess from what 
quarter the missile was approaching. Very early in 
the siege our cowherd was killed by a shell fragment 
while standing in the verandah of the house ; and 
several other accidents occurred from them. 

It puzzled us much to know how the enemy ob- 
tained so many shells as he evidently possessed, for 
the supply captured by him in our waggons at Chin- 
hut must have been long before expended. The only 
and probable solution of the difficulty is to be found 
in the quantity of ammunition known to have been 
in the magazine at Cawnpoor, when it fell into the 
hands of the Nana. The mutineers_also possessed 
some rocket s^of' j whic h a few were fired infVoui 
position. 

TEe^ rains continued : and though th e wet weath ei 
often occasioned much di scomfort, besides int errupt- 
ihg our earthworks and repairs, yet they were on tin 
whole beneficial to us and injurious to the enemy 
Our posit ion, which was high, was well drained, anc 
the repeated washing which it underwent prevented 
the accumulation of dirt, and diminished malaria 
besides" keeping the air co ol. On the othe r hand, if 
filled the enem v's tr enches, and damaged his mines 
and rendered his commu nications m ore .difficult. 

Our own. communications from post to post had bj 
the end of the month been greatly altered and im 
proved. Traverses had been completed in severa 
places where they were urgently required, and shor 
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and protected passages had Been obtained by knock- 
ing holes in the walls of intervening buildings, which 
were now passed through, instead of being obliged to 
go round them by the road as before. There was so 
much to do in my own garrison that I went about 
little. After being up during the greater part of the 
night, I felt little inclination to leave the enclosure, 
particularly as this could not be done without running 
more risk of being hit, than beset me inside a room 
at home. 

The heat was necessarily excessive, for it is at 
Lucknow always so in July ; but its ill effects were 
greatly aggravated by the constant effluvia from 
which we suffered. Conservancy was attended to as 
much as possible ; and everything offensive was 
thrown into deep pits dug for the purpose and co- 
vered with earth. But a great effluvium arose from 
the bodies of cattle which died in places much ex- 
posed to the fire of the enemy, and which there was 
neither opportunity, nor were there men, to remove 
and bury. The offal of the slaughtered cattle, which 
was thrown outside the works over the enclosing wall 
of the slaughter-house, greatly increased this efflu- 
vium; and we suffered from it particularly at my 
garrison when the wind blew frbm that quarter. 
Sickness necessarily resulted from these disposing 
causes, and we suffered during the month not a little 
from cholera, fever, small-pox, and diarrhoea, which 
carried off many of the garrison. The small number 
of our Engineer and Artillery officers caused the 
diminution of then numbers by sickness to be se- 
verely felt. Eor some days we had only one engineer 
fit for duty. Lieutenant Dashwood, of the 48th 
N. I., fell a victim to cholera on the 9th, and the 
Eev. Mr. Polehampton on the 19th of July, to the 
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same fell disease. Mr. Polehampton liad just reco- 
vered from his severe wound when he was taken ill, 
and was carried off in a few hours. He was much 
liked and respected in the garrison. Colonel Hal- 
ford, of the 71st, died on the 29th of a carbuncle ; 
and Mrs. Thomas, wife of Lieutenant Thomas, Ma- 
dras Artillery, Mrs. Edgar Clarke, wife of Lieutenant 
Clarke, Assistant -Commissioner at Gondah, of small- 
pox, on the 16th and 30th respectively. 

But the chief sufferers from sickness were the chil- 
dren. Everything was against them. It is difficult 
at all times for European children to get through the 
hot weather in the plains of India without injury, 
even under ordinary circumstances of peace and com- 
fort. But now, when neither fresh air nor suitable 
food could be given them, the poor little creatures 
sickened and died in numbers. Some parents who had 
had two and even three children in good health when 
the siege began, had not one left when it ended. "We 
suffered also from another very serious though minor 
nuisance — that of flies. These troublesome insects 
swarm in. all native cities, and particularly at Dehli 
and Lucknow, and multiplied in countless myriads 
during the siege. Deprived of our ordinary attend- 
ants who usually brush them away at meals, we were 
sorely pestered and annoyed by them. 

By the end of J uly also our casualties had become 
very numerous, and the hospital, of which the ground- 
floor only could be used (the upper story being too 
much exposed to the fire of the enemy), was full and 
over-crowded: 170 casualties by death and wounds 
had taken place in the 32nd Begt. alone. Besides 
the officers who have been already mentioned, the 
following were killed : Mr. Bryson, Sergeant of the 
Volunteer Cavalry, shot dead on the 9th of July. 
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Lieutenant Arthur, of the 7th Light Cavalry, and 
Lieutenant Lewin, of the Artillery, shot dead, both at 
the Cawnpoor battery, the first on the 19th, the 
second on the 26th of the month. Th e Cawnpoor 
battery was terribly expos ed, and cost us_thcJjv£s__of 
many” brave mem Latterly, ifTw as thought best _to 
disarm it, and 'the guns were w ithdrawn^ accor d ingly, 
while, it wa s~m aihtaine3~ as j in infantry post by keep* 
ing the men constantly under cover. On the 26th 
oFMuly a very sad accident~oucurred : Lieutenant 
Shepherd, of the 2nd 0. I. Cavalry, was shot dead in 
one of the Brigade squares, at night, by the mistake 
of one of our own garrison posted at the top of the 
building, who fired unguardedly. Two of our European 
clerks, Messrs. Erith and Pigeon, had also been killed, 
and the son of the Superintendent of my office, Mr. 
Ed. Wittinbaker. 

Several of the officers also had been wounded, viz. 
Lieutenant Bryce, of the Artillery, Lieutenant O’Brien, 
84th Regt., Lieutenants Harmer and Edmondstoune, 
32nd Regt., and Captain Boileau, 7th Light Cavalry, 
and Mr. Gr. H. Lawrence, C. S. Lieutenant D. C. 
Alexander, of Artillery, and Captain Barlow, Brigade- 
Major to the Oudh Irregular Brigade, had been 
severely scorched and injured by an explosion of gun- 
powder in loading one of the mortars. Mr. Hely, of 
the 7th Cavalry, had received a wound, from the 
effect of which he subsequently died. Lieutenant 
Charlton, of the 32nd Regt., had been struck down by 
a wound which appeared to all at the time mortal, 
but from the injury caused by which he was then 
marvellously recovering, and eventually obtained a 
complete cure. A musket-ball struck him in the 
back of the head, and, fracturing the skull, penetrated 
the brain, in which it lodged, completely hidden from 
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view, until nine months after it showed itself at the 
aperture, and was taken out on his arrival in England. 

Such, as I have endeavoured to describe, was our 
condition at Lucknow when the month of July came 
to a close. 



CHAPTEB XII. 


FROM THE 1st TO THE 15th OF AUGUST. 

The period within which relief had been promised had expired, and 
expectation was on tiptoe. — Despondency with some succeeded dis- 
appointed hope. — But the cau ses which mig ht have detained G eneral 
Havelock were nu mero us and obvious enougEl^These mentioned — 
Jurtiier intelligence broughFinBy Aodhlm Singh, on the 6th of August. 

— Other persons enter the intrenchment in the daytime. — Monotony 
of siege life, resembled ship-board. — Sunday, and other religious 
services. — Sortie made by four privates on the 3rd of August. — 
Sortie made by Lieutenant Loughnan on the 9th idem ; a gun of 
the enemy spiked. — Lieutenant Sewell’s Enfield rifle practice. — Bad 
muskets with which the men of the 32nd Foot were armed. — The tea 
and coffee stores for the soldiers exhausted on the 8th of August. — 
Excellent management by Mr. Schilling of the boys at the Marfci- 
nibre. — Difficulty experienced in getting our linen washed. — Enemy’s 
new 24- pounder gun battery established opposite In nes’ post. — Death 
of Ensign Studdy. — The Residency much shattered. — Accident which 
occurred, from the falling of part of it. — A nejsJl-p ounder batte jy. 
^gxectedjn a l ane south of my house , fr om jwhi dxw e suffered sev erely. 

— The enemy batter o ur sou tE-we s t angle houses. — Duprat T s house 
ruined ; Anderson’s greatly injured.— Second_g eperal a ttackon thg_~ 
10th of August. — ^art_of the Martinjere- hoiUiZIhlp^^ 

Cawnpoor battery, Sag o’s .h ouse.-Inrt es’ post ; Anderson’s hojuse^Gub-^ 
blns’iraxtCT Garrison attacked. — E nemy ^every where, ^ 

repu tsedT— Enemy mrnmg near Sago’ s post. — Countermined and blown 
iipT^Dther mines suspected at Anderson’s house ; and to the south of 
my post. — Sortie made in the latter direction by Brigadier Inglis on 
the 13th of August. 

The period had now expired which had been named 
by Colonel Fraser Tytler in his despatch which 
reached us on the 25th of July, and hope and ex- 
pectation were on tiptoe. During the day and the 
long watches of the nights, we anxiously listened for 
the sound of artillery in the direction of Cawnpoor. 
Some believed at times, and others positively averred, 
tha y they h ad^heard distant guns, but_ day after day^ 
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nothing came of these sounds and reports. To hope 
gradually succeeded doubt and disappointment, and 
with some despondency. An idea was entertained at 
the Military Head Quarters, that the account given in 
my despatch of the 22nd of July, which it was known 
had reached General Havelock, might have been too 
hopeful, and have represented our condition to be 
better than it was ; but the idea was ill-founded ; 
for the despatch had very faithfully portrayed our 
circumstances. 

Though sufficiently disappointing, the non-arrival 
of the expected force did not occasion me much 
anxiety ; for the causes which might have operated to 
detain General Havelock were in themselves numerous 
'and obvious enough. We knew that his troops were few; 
that the rebel force in Oudh was very numerous, and 
well provided with artillery; and that the line of road 
along which our friends would have to advance, was 
almost throughout the entire distance a raised cause- 
way, flanked by marshes and rice-fields on either side, 
and intersected by streams at several points. The 
largest of these was the river Syhee, which crossed 
the road at the village of Bunnee, seventeen miles 
distant from Lucknow. Even if diminished numbers, 
and the sickness necessarily incidental to field opera- 
tions at that season of the year, had not prevented 
General Havelock’s advance, what more likely than 
that the enemy should have broken down the bridge 
of three arches at Bunnee, and that Havelock’s force 
should have been thereby delayed ? 

This is the explanation which I find set down in my 
journal as the probable one to account for the absence 
of the expected relief. We had sufficient and very 
satisfactory evidence that a relieving force was at no 
very great distance from us, for it was impossible to 

r 2 
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ignore the diminished numbers of the enemy around 
us, and their diminished fire. Our native followers 
frequently noticed the fact, and it served to keep up 
their spirits. Moreover, more than once bodies of 
sepoys had been observed marching out in regular 
order in the Cawnpoor direction : while others dis- 
ordered and often accompanied by doolies had been 
seen to return. The enemy did their best to dis- 
courage our hopes by calling out to us at night, that 
they had beaten back our friends, and would soon kill 
us. In return, we bade them lose no time in tying 
up their bundles and departing, for that our troops 
were at hand. They would reply with volleys of 
abuse, and musketry. 

On the night of the 6th of August, we fortunately 
received some further intelligence. This was brought 
in by one Aodhan Singh, a sepoy of the 1st 0. I. In- 
fantry, orderly to Brigadier Gray, who had been sent 
out with despatches. He had, he told us, gained Have- 
lock’s camp at Mungulwar, had delivered his letter, 
and received a quill despatch in reply, which he had 
succeeded in bringing very nearly into our entrench- 
ment. In creeping over the broken and flooded 
ground, however, to escape the observation of the 
enemy’s posts, it had been unfortunately lost. Prom 
Aodhan Singh we received much valuable and cheer- 
ing intelligence. He was t he fir sHwho -infor med us 
that Havelock had fought twoengage ments w ithThe 
en emy at Onao and aTBusheerguarteT ^ and had deleaved 
him on both occasions with the loss of many pieces of 
artillery. The General, he said, was constructing a 
fortified post at Mungulwar ; from which, so soon as 
he had received reinforcements, he meant to resume 
his advance upon Lucknow. 'We could not doubt the 
truth of what he said, for he confirmed it by many 
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interesting details. He had seen his own Commander 
Captain E. L. Thompson, who, as well as Captain Bar- 
row, both from Saione, and other friends, had charged 
him to deliver special messages with promises of ap- 
proaching aid. His arrival, therefore, was a great relief 
to ns, and the intelligence he brought caused us much 
satisfaction. 

During the next few days, a sweeper named Non- 
nowa, a Seikh trooper named Narayn Singh, whc 
had, or pretended he had, been made prisoner by the 
enemy on the occasion of the defeat at Chinhut, and a 
domestic servant formerly in the employ of Mrs. Hayes, 
who had deserted, found their way severally, during the 
daytime, back into our works. They could give no 
precise information upon any point ; but told us that 
our force had defeated the mutineers, who were send- 
ing out fresh reinforcements against it. It was not 
easy to understand how these men had been permitted 
to pass through the enemy’s posts, except by design, 
either to obtain information of our condition, or to 
tamper with our native auxiliaries. Brigadier Inglis 
accordingly very properly caused them to be placed in 
strict confinement. The khidmotgar,* however, ma- 
naged after a few days to make his escape. 

On t he 2nd of August wa s the Festival of the 
■“ Bukra Eed,” or “ Eed-ooDzoEah/^iich observed by 
Mahomedans, audit was expected that an attack 
would take place. But it passed over quietly, without 
other occurrence than that of a salu te of forty guns 
fired by t he enemy in ~hon our of the festival . 

The siege by this time'Ead begun to wear an appear- 
ance of great monotony, induced by the absence of com- 
munication with the external world, and the dull and 


* Table servant. 
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wearying routine of the defence operations. One day 
followed another so like that which was passed in its 
events and occupations, that there was little to mark 
time: and we not unfrequently compared our state of 
exis tence to that of ship-board life. 

It must he confessed, however, that those ladies 
who most disliked the confinement of long sea voyages, 
were now obliged to allow that they had made expe- 
rience of that which was much more intolerable. 

There was little to mark the Sunday from other 
days. Ordinary labour carried on for amusement, was 
indeed suspended ; but the men and ourselves stood 
to their arms, or their posts, or laboured night and 
morning at the works alike on all days. Mr. Pole- 
hampton was gone ; and our second chaplain, the Rev. 
Mr. Harris, performed divine service regularly at 
the Brigade Mess and in the Hospital, also at Dr. 
Fayrer’s house, where he resided, and where daily 
prayers were offered up, and the Communion also fre- 
quently administered. 

In my garrison, all joined in morning prayers daily 
after breakfast, and morning service, with a short 
sermon, was read on the Sunday at the same hour, by 
ourselves. 

On the 3rd of August, a party of two soldiers of 
the 32nd and two clerks from Innes’ post went out 
without order, tired of the monotony of the defence, 
and surprised a picket of the enemy. They crept 
unobserved up to a wall near which the party of 
mutineers were reposing off their guard, and suddenly 
raising themselves above the wall discharged their 
pieces at them. The enemy’s picket fled, pursued by 
the two soldiers, who made prisoner of a boy, one of 
the coolies employed upon their works, whom they 
brought back into our intrenchment. The boy was 
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carefully examined, but no information of any value 
could be extracted. 

On tbe 9tb, Lieutenant Lougbnan, of tbe 13tb 1ST. I., 
made a sortie in tbe middle of tbe day from tbe same 
post with a few men of bis garrison ; and succeeded 
in spiking one of tbe enemy’s guns and returning to 
bis post without bis men or bimself sustaining any 
injury. Spiking, however, we found by experience to 
be of little use, for tbe enemy possessed many expert 
workmen ; who, by drilling out tbe spike, or boring 
a new toucb-bole, soon rendered tbe gun serviceable 
again. 

On the 2nd we sustained a very serious loss of 
live stock, which now consisted almost solely of gun- 
bullocks, by the fall of tbe stack of bhoosa * in tbe 
racket-court. One of tbe side walls of the court 
bad given way and fallen down already. And now 
a large mass of the fodder fell, burying twelve of .the 
oxen, of which seven were killed. This was a severe 
loss, as tbe stock of animals was now daily diminish- 
ing, and we could ill afford it. Tbe labour also which 
was entailed by tbe accident, in digging out the 
bodies of animals, and afterwards in burying them, 
was severe, and was much wanted elsewhere for tbe 
improvement of our defences. • 

About tbe same time Lieutenant Sewell, of the 
71st 1ST. I., who alone in our garrison possessed a 
double Enfield rifle, gave tbe enemy considerable 
annoyance by keeping up a fire from a loophole on 
tbe top of tbe Brigade Mess upon a crowded thorough- 
fare frequented by tbe mutineer sepoys. His shots v 
frequently cleared. tbe lane at a distance of 750 yards; 
and caused so much annoyance to them that they 


* Chaff- straw fodder. 
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shortly afterwards built up a high barricade across it, 
which completely screened passers-by from our view. 

The men of the 32nd Eegt. were armed with old 
and very indifferent percussion muskets ; and fired 
in consequence with little accuracy, rarely hitting a 
loophole of the enemy. The sepoys on our side as 
well as the mutineers possessed new percussion mus- 
kets, supplied by the East India Company, of much 
superior make. 

By the 8th of August, the few comforts enjoyed 
by the soldiers were still further diminished by the 
supply of tea and coffee stored for their use be- 
coming exhausted. A tolerably good substitute was 
provided by the Commissariat by roasting grain, 
from which an infusion was prepared, which was 
sufficiently palatable ; and which resembled coffee. 

The management of the boys who were crowded 
in the building which bore the name of the Marti- 
niere, both now and throughout the siege, reflected 
the greatest credit on the principal, Mr. Schilling, and 
the masters. Besides assisting in the defence of the 
post occupied by themselves and their masters, the 
boys were made useful in every way. Some attended 
other garrisons in the capacity of domestics ; and 
others were employed in fanning and attending upon 
the sick in hospital. Cleanliness was enforced ; and, 
by measures carefully taken, the health of the boys 
was preserved tolerably good throughout the siege. 

We suffered at this time, and ever since the siege 
had begun, considerable inconvenience from the diffi- 
culty of getting our linen washed. Most of the 
washermen (dhobies), of whom one or more are enter- 
tained in every family in India, had deserted. Still, 
there remained a very few, who did indifferent wash- 
ing for the garrison at exorbitant charges. Eortu- 
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nately, we possessed an abundant supply of excellent 
water from numerous masonry wells within the in- 
trencliment, and never felt any want of this most 
precious liquid. Indeed, I was able to keep a large 
swimming batb full, and to replenish it when required 
with fresh water, which was both a great luxury and 
preservative of health. Soap, however, and starch 
were wanting ; so that neither the colour nor the 
appearance of the clothes after being washed were any 
of the best. Those who possessed flannel shirts among 
the gentlemen brought them into use, and white linen 
shirts were rarely seen in the garrison. 

The enemy, meanwhile ^ontinue dj o esta blis h fresh ' 
batteries . A~24"-pounder gun had been got in .position 
byfhem early in the month, o n a piece of rising 
ground facing Innes 1 post. W ith this they di d 
great injury_tqftFe’’* Houle - IF Innes 1 post, to th e 
church, and frequen tly flrefl. 24- a n d 21 -lb. shot into 
the Resid ency. Later in the siege we at my post 
suffered severely from the fire of this gun. The 
outer side of Innes’ house was battered in, and the 
verandah and adjoining room brought down ; and so 
much injury was committed, that it was at last found 
necessary to construct a battery at Innes 1 post for an 
18-pounder gun, which was put in position there; 
and soon silenced for the time the fire of the enemy’s 
battery. A shot from this battery, which penetrated 
about this time to the centre room of the Residency, 
injured Ensign Studdy, of the 32nd, desperately in the 
arm. Amputation was resorted to, but the poor 
young officer survived it but a short time. Several 
officers were in the room at the time that he was 
struck. The nature of the injury was singular : the 
part of the arm and chest which was injured,, pre- 
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seiited the appearance of a violent contusion. The 
hall had struck and torn down the fringe of the 
punkah in its passage; and the body of the poor 
youth, who was crossing the room at the moment, 
was swathed round and round with it, so that it took 
some time to disentangle him. 

/ The Eesidency itself, wh ich h ad at the commence- 
ment been the chief butt for the fire of the enemy, 
now' sho wed great marks of dilap idation. It was 
pierced with shot-h oles on every side, and ha d 'been 
abandoned as a residence, all but the ground-floor, 
which was occupied by the privates of the 32nd Eegt. 
On the 11th of August, on the occasion of a gust of 
high wind striking the building, a great portion of 
the north-east wing fell, burying six men of the 
82nd Eegt. in the ruins. After much labour two 
were taken out alive, from under the debris ; but four 
remained long buried under a mass of ruin, which 
there were not the means of removing. 

The enemy soon discovered that the Eesidency had 
been abandoned, and possessing information that my 
house was full, increased upon it more and more the 
fire of his artillery. A 9-pounder battery was erected 
in a lane at the distance of about 120 yards, fronting 
the south or weakest side of my enclosure, where we 
had no means of firing a shot in reply. On that side 
the level of my compound was low, so that it was im- 
possible to raise a gun sufficiently to bear upon the 
battery of the enemy. He had, therefore, the fire all 
to himself, and diligently pounded that side of the 
house, his shot going right through the wall, and 
falling inside the building. All my parapets on the 
housetop on that side were in ruins ; the walls of the 
upper-story rooms were knocked into large holes; 
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large breaches were made below the roof of the entrance- 
ball ; and an occasional shot went through the dome 
of the drawing-room from this gun also. 

My south-west bastion had been sufficiently com- 
pleted on the 8th of August to allow of a 9 -pounder 
being put in position, but for fear of supplying the 
enemy with 9-lb. shot, the gun was not allowed to 
be fought. They accordingly pr oceeded with the ir 
garden battery to knock down _all our parapet __de- 
fences onthatT side, and on the 15th of August they 
cannonaded our south-west angle during the whole 
day, layi ng i n ruins the thick wall of the building _in 
rear of {he bastio n, which had till then afforded a 
good shelter for the European soldiers. They had 
accordingly ETbe removed ; and permission was then 
given to return the enemy’s fire. Next day, accord- 
ingly, Captain Thomas, of the Artillery, came down, 
and with eight well-directed shots silenced for some 
time the garden battery. 

By this time Duprat’s house, in rear of the Cawn- 
poor battery, had been reduced nearly to ruins by 
the continual fire of the enemy. The verandah first 
came down: then the outer wall was demolished, 
bringing down with it all the rafters of the roof. 

The house, also, next adjoining to it, Anderson’s, 
had suffered little less severely. Its verandah on the 
exposed side, and part of an outer room, had been 
wholly destroyed : and Mr. W. C. Capper, C. S., and 
another of the garrison, who were buried in the ruins, 
narrowly escaped destruction. 

The Oawnpoor batter y itself was a ruin . It was ^ 
so exposed to the enemy’s r ound shot by night, and 

r ip the~deadiy fire of th eir riflemen from "Jo h annes ’ 
house~by~day, t hat it was scarcely tenable . 

But" the chief event of this fortnight was the 
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s econd general attack, which was made b y the enemy 
o n the 10th of August . Considerable bodies of thenT* 
had been seen moving about.. on the morning of that 
”3ay in the direction of the Cawnpoor road, and crossing 
over tTie river to onr s ide from ca ntonments. On the 
south hideThhey crowded in numbers into Johannes’ 
house. About eleven a.m. a mine was spru ng in front 
of that building, which e ntirely blew down the vera n- 
dah and" outer room of the hou se occupied by M r. 
Schilling and' the'Martiniere hoys, and destroyed up- 
wards of fifty feet of our palisades and defences on 
that side. TKe"ro"oihs in which were Mr. Schilling 
and his boys, were thus completely exposed, the doors 
which connected them with the outer room which had 
just been blown down, being at the time open. Most 
providentially that room happened at the moment to 
be wholly unoccupied. Through these doors the 
enemy who swarmed in Johannes’ house could be 
plainly seen. For some minutes they neither fired, 
nor made an attempt to advance ; so that Mr. Schil- 
ling and his people had time to close the intervening 
doors securely. The enemy soon after commenced 
firing, and two privates, who had accompanied Bri- 
gadier Inglis to the scene of the disaster, were dan- 
gerously wounded by bullets which had passed through 
the door-panels. The enemy presently occupied_in__ 
force all the buildings round a bout , from which they 
commenced a furious fusilade, and niade^several at- " 
tempts”td~gef '"into the ‘Cawnpoor battery ; but 'all 
their endeavours were met "by such a steady fire~of 
musketry from the defences, that they, were forced at 
length toTalllSackA About thirty of them got close 
up~to~the~Cawnpoor battery, sheltering themselves 
from fire in the ditch. They were soon dislodged by 
hand-grenades, ... 
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A. sec ond mine was explod ed by; the enemy at the 
same time on the east side, which destroyed some of 
the outhouses belonging to Sago’s house. Two Euro~~ 
pean soldiers who were posted there had - a most mar- 
vellous escape. They were blown up at their post 
into the air, and fell upon the road without sustain- 
ing any injury ; and got safely back, through a sharp 
fire of the enemy, uninjured, into the defences. The 
latter then advanced to the attack, but were driven 
back with heavy loss. Similar attacks, unaccompa- 
nied by the explosion of mines, were made at Innes’ 
house, Anderson’s, and at my post, where considerable 
numbers showed themselves, and again attempted to 
scale the south-west bastion, bringing scaling-ladders 
close to it. They were dislodged with hand-grenades 
from the foot of the bastion, and fired upon heavily 
as they ran back, leaving two bodies, which they 
were unable to remove, and which in a few days 
were picked clean by the jackals. It is, as we found, 
exceedingly difficult to hit a man in rapid motion 
with a single bullet, firing from a loophole. The 
number of my own shots that missed astonished me ; 
and where the distance is short, and the enemy nume- 
rous, we found a discharge of from eight to ten small 
pistol bullets, fired from a smooth-barrelled gun, much 
more effective. 

In the afternoon, the enemy made a sudden 
attack on the Financial Commissioner’s Office garri- 
son, commanded by Captain Sanders, coming up 
close and laying hold of the bayonets protruding from 
the loopholes ; but they were steadily repulsed, and 
drew off, after keeping up a prolonged fire of mus- 
ketry. In repelling these several assaults of the 
enemy, a large number of shells, as many as 150, 
were thrown by us, and a heavy fire was at times 
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maintained by our batteries, from which, it may be 
presumed that the enemy suffered severely. From 
their practice of carrying off their dead, however, it 
was impossible to estimate their number. Our loss 
was confined to three Europeans and two sepoys 
killed, and twelve men wounded. 

Nor were the enemy’s endeavours to destroy our 
defences relaxed after this defeat. They were soon 
again heard mining from a house on our side of the 
street, which they had occupied, near Sago’s house. 
It was desired to examine the work, and destroy the 
building from which it had been commenced. A sortie 
was accordingly made into the road by a party of 
twelve Europeans, commanded by Lieutenant Clery, 
32nd Begt., accompanied by Lieutenant Hutchinson, 
Engineers. On getting out, however, they found a 
large body of the enemy drawn up, who received 
them with a volley; and they were fortunate in 
being able to retire within the works without injury. 
It was then determined by the engineers to mine and 
destroy the house, if possible. A countermine, di- 
rected at the wall of the building, was therefore com- 
menced, and pushed on as rapidly as possible. The 
two parties, viz. the enemy outside and our men ~ 
"within, were only separated, by A wall and a narrow 
^abe''ofTntmweniirg _ gTOTrnd, and either could~EeaF" 
H7he'wnrk--of _ thA"oHef~ifrpr6gresa Luring the night~ 
ofThe! lSth^AugustTLieutenant Hutchinson and -our 
engineers and miners worked hard, subject to every 
kind of obstruction from the enemy, who threw in 
stones, brickbats ^ squibs , j md rock ets: ^and thrust 
^m^amLob"C^wrapped._at--4h.e_end with oiled and 
lighted'" cloth, with the object of setting fire to the" 
outhouses where our men were working. 

By ten a.m. on the next day the garrisons were 
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■vprned that the mine was about to be exploded, and 
it was fired shortly after with great success ; the brick 
building being completely destroyed, and many of the 
enemy buried in its ruins. Several others were shot 
down who crossed the road to their rescue ; and al- 
together the whole affair reflected great credit upon 
the exertions of the engineers. These measures effec- 
tually relieved Sago’s post from any further attempt at 
mining for several days. Mines were, however, sus- 
pected to be in course of construction against Ander- 
son’s post, and the south side of my enclosure. To 
meet the first a shaft was sunk, from which a gallery 
was to run to intercept that of the enemy. 

On my side, a sortie was made on the 18 th of 
August by a party of Europeans, under Brigadier 
Inglis, attended by the engineers, into the Groindah 
lines, where a long, deep trench was found, directed 
towards the enclosure. This was rendered useless; 
some of the walls of the enclosure were dug down, 
and the party retired, unmolested, by the hole in 
the compound-wall which had been made on a for- 
mer occasion. 



CHAPTER XIII. 


FROM THE 15th TO THE END OF AUGUST. 

Ungud returns again on the 15th of August, bringing a letter for me 
from Colonel Fraser Tytler. — Transcript of its contents — Account of 
the delay in its delivery given byUngud. — News disappointing indeed ; 
yet not a source of any just anxiety. — Colonel Ty tier evidently misap- 
prehended our circumstances. — For us to attempt to cut our way out 
was impossible. — Mr. Gubbins proposes to Brigadier Inglis to consult 
upon the reply. — The Brigadier shows Mr. Gubbins the answer which 
he proposed to send. — Transcript of the letter. — Mr. Gubbins proposes 
some modification, to which Brigadier Inglis would not consent. — 
Ungud leaves with the despatch. — The serious error in respect to 
Commissariat supplies contained in this letter noticed. — Ungud’s 
returTWff the. 2ath !U bringing General Havelock’s reply. — Transcript 
oFHavelock’s let ter— Aci^ By Ungud. — Anecdote of Ungud. 

— Enemy continues his mines. — He explodes one at the outerjSeikjh 
square on i ugiU u which d oesMs^erio usl^ufyU^Enem£s 
Wa^Taftempt to enter at the breach repulsed, — Breach b arricaded, 
a nd defended by al Bpounder gun^MT Duprat killed. — Sortie to the 
" Rouses of the younger J ohannes and_others, which were blown upToiT 
the 18th arMM9thlQf Au gust. — Our engineers mine and" blow*u p 
Johannes’ house. — Sortie. — Enem/V battery spiked'"byTjIeu tenau t 
BrowI^^= :: JM^anhes , shop blown up by Captain Fulton and Captain 
McCabe. — Another mine of the enemy at the Brigade Mess broken 
into, and blown up on the 29th of August. — Too much praise cannot 
be bestowed on Captain Fulton — Ramadeen Jumadar killed.-^Aic, 
tempt to burn the Bailey Gua rd Gate — Dilapidation of buildings. — - 
Two newnb atteries est ablished against my house. — Lieutenant Webb 
killed in my south-west bastlon^-The Battery retrenched and altered ; 
and the 9-pounder replaced by an 18-pounder gun. — Excellent practice 
made by Lieutenant Bonham’s artillery with his mortar howitzer, 
called the “Ship.” — Enemy open fire on my house from the 24-pounder 
battery, opposite Innes\ — All the upper rooms abandoned in conse- 
quence.— Native followers greatly alarmed.— Desertion of natives, and 
of Christian drummers. — Measures adopted to prevent further de- 
sertion. One month s pay issued ; declined by the pensioners and 
N. I. sepoys. — Correspondence of the enemy with the natives inside 
our intrenchment.— High prices realised at auctions.— Enemy open a 
JS2-goun^ tower.— Lietenant Aitken cmSr^tT 

"a Mattery against this. — Losses by sickness during the month. 

Casualties. — Names of officers wounded. 
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On tlie night of the 15th of August, “Ungud,” our 
only successful messenger, came in again at my post, 
hearing a letter addressed to me by Colonel Fraser 
Tytler. It was dated the 4th August at Mungulwar; 
and the following is a transcript of its contents : — 

“ To M. Gubbins, Esq. 

“ Dear Sir, 

“We march to-morrow morning for Lucknow, 
haying been reinforced. We shall push on as speedily 
as possible. We hope to reach you in four days at 
furthest. You must aid us in every way, even to 
cutting your way out, if we cant force our way in. We 
are only a small Force.” 

H.B. The words printed in italics were written in 
Greek characters. 

It appeared from the account given to us by TJngud, 
that he had received this despatch, as was evident 
from the date, nearly a fortnight before. He ac- 
counted for the lateness of its delivery, by telling us 
that he had been made prisoner by the enemy, while 
endeavouring to bring the letter in, and had been 
long detained in custody. Having been released, 
however, he had retraced his steps to the General’s 
camp at Mungulwar, which place he had found 
abandoned. Proceeding on thence to the Ganges, 
he had found that the whole of General Have- 
lock’s camp had recrossed the river to Cawnpoor. 
Ungud told us that this movement had been caused 
by the Hana having threatened Havelock’s rear, and 
the Station of Cawnpoor ; at which place the General 
was awaiting reinforcements. 

It must be confessed that these tidings were not 
satisfactory. It was evident that Havelock had made 

s 
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an advance early in the month, intending to relieve 
onr garrison. Colonel Tytler mentioned tlie intention, 
and TJngud confirmed the fact. The force, he said, 
had advanced a second time to Busheergunje, had 
engaged and defeated the enemy, hut had retired, after 
achieving the victory. It was therefore equally clear, 
that onward progress had been found impossible, and 
that Havelock had been obliged to retire without even 
being able to communicate his intention to us. Why 
then had he retired? It could not be in consequence 
of the determined resistance offered by the enemy ; 
for ITngud, who confirmed the first victories at Onao 
and Busheergunje, which had been reported to us 
by Aodhan Singh, laughed at and ridiculed their 
cowardice. They never, he said, stood a ‘charge of 
our men, and had lost most of the guns which they 
had taken out. 

It was evident, to those who could view the 
matter calmly, that, finding his rear threatened, and 
his force too weak, the General had retired to secure 
his communications. To me, therefore, the intel- 
ligence brought by Ungud, though disappointing, 
was not a source of any great anxiety. We well 
knew that every available soldier, as he arrived in the 
country, would be pushed up to reinforce Havelock. 
Every day, therefore, by which our defence was pro- 
longed, would add to the numbers of the relieving 
army ; and our enemy had of late, certainly, shown 
no very remarkable or increased boldness. 

It was evident, however, that Colonel . Tytler ’s 
letter, in which he proposed that we should cut our 
way out, had been written under an entire misappre- 
hension of our circumstances. The thing was simply 
impossible. Encumbered as we. were, with large 
numbers of women, children, sick, and wounded, 
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guarded by a slender force of Europeans, to bave 
attempted to leave our defences, and lead out this 
defenceless mass into the streets of the city, crowded 
with the enemy’s marksmen, would have been nothing 
more than to expose the greater number of them to 
certain death. Few, indeed, would have been those 
who would have reached the relieving column. It 
was of importance that the reply of which TJngud 
was to be the bearer, should be a clear exposition of 
our state and circumstances, on which the General at 
Cawnpoor might build a just plan for our relief. 
After, therefore, Brigadier Inglis had read the letter, 
I proposed to him that we should consult upon the 
reply which should be sent. He courteously came over 
to my quarters during the day, and showed me the 
reply which he proposed to send. It was the follow- 
ing •— 

“ A note from Colonel Tytler to Mr. Gubbins 
reached last night, dated at Mungulwar the 4th inst., 
the latter paragraph of which is as follows — ‘You 
must aid us in every way, even to cutting your way 
out, if we can’t force our way in,’ — has caused me 
much uneasiness, as it is quite impossible, with my 
weak and shattered forRe, that I can leave my defences. 
You must bear in mind how I am hampered ; that I 
have upwards of 120 sick and wounded, and at least 
220 women, and about 230 children, and no carriage 
of any description, besides sacrificing twenty-three 
lacs of treasure, and about thirty guns of sorts. 

“ In consequence of the news received, I shall soon 
put the force on half rations, unless I hear again from 
you. Our provisions will last us then till about the 
10th of September. 

“ If you hope to save this force, no time must be 
lost in pushing forward. W e ar.e daily being attacked 

s 2 
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by tbe enemy, who are 'within, a few yards of our de- 
fences. Their mines have already weakened our post, 
and I have every reason to believe they are carrying- 
on others. Their 18-pounders are within 150 yards 
of some of our batteries, and from their position, and 
our inability to form working parties, we cannot reply 
to them, and consequently the damage done hourly is 
very great. My strength now in Europeans is 350, 
and about 300 natives, and the men are dreadfully 
harassed ; and owing to part of the Eesidency having 
been brought down by round shot, many are without 
shelter. Our native force having been assured, on 
Colonel Tytler’s authority, of your near approach, 
some twenty- five days ago, are naturally losing con- 
fidence, and if they leave us 1 do not see how the 
defences are to be manned. Did you receive a letter 
and plan from me from this man ‘ Ungud ? 3 Kindly 
answer this question. 

“ Tours truly, 

“ J. Inglis, 

“ To General Havelock.” “ Brigadier.” 

In the general purport of this letter I agreed ; but 
thought that the dangers of our position, especially 
as regarded the supply of food, were exaggerated ; and 
that General Havelock might be induced, on receipt 
of it, to attempt our relief with an insufficient force. 
I accordingly recommended some modification of the 
despatch, which might represent our prospects of 
defence in more hopeful terms. But to this the 
Brigadier would not consent. He informed me that 
he. had consulted the officers of his staff; and that 
they concurred in the justice of his. description. On 
the following night, accordingly, Ungud started with 
this despatch. 
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It is difficult to understand how so serious an error 
was at the time made by the Commissariat staff, from 
whom no doubt the Brigadier’s information in respect 
to our supply of food was derived. Much of the 
grain and provisions had indeed been got in by the 
civil authorities ; and it is probable that the Commis- 
sariat had not sufficiently examined their resources. 
But certainly at the time it was well known in the 
garrison that we possessed a plentiful abundance of 
grain and ghee ; and a supply of cattle which would 
afford fresh-meat rations much beyond the period 
indicated. Bum, indeed, for the soldiers was r unnin g 
short, and fodder had to be used carefully. Facts, 
however, speak for themselves. We were not put on 
half-meat rations until the 25th of August, when 
they were reduced as here shown. 


PERSON. 

FULL SCALE. 

REDUCED SCALE. 

Each fighting man 

lib. 

12 OZ. 

„ woman .... 

12 oz. 

6 oz. 

„ child over 12 years 

12 oz. 

6 oz. 

„ child under 12 years 

4 oz. 

4 oz. 

„ child under 6 years 

* 

4 oz. 

2 oz. 


We were jo ined on th e _25th of September by a force 
of upwar ds of 2700 men , under General Outram, 
whi ch brought in no grain to adcPto oursupplies, bu t 
g un-bullocks onl y. This new force, as well as the old 
garrison, were fed for eight weeks longer out of the 
stores of grain which .we originally possessed. And 
when we finally abandoned the place, the granary of 
wheat laid in by me, which had been put at the dis- 
posal of the Commissariat, was left behind, and their 
own surplus stores required 500 camels to transport. 
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Ungud d id not return for eleven days. But again 
made his appearance at my post at midnight of the 
2hth 7ahd~ hrought~lT ave loc k sTe/pIy; ~ a letter worthy 
of the noble soldier who wrote it. It was dated at 
Cawnpoor the 24th of August, and was as follows : — 

My dear Colonel, 

“ I have your letter of the 1 6th inst. I can only 
say do not negotiate, but rather perish sword in hand. 
Sir Cohn Campbell, who came_out at a day’s noti ce to 
command, upon the ne ws arriving of General A nsbn’s 
death, promises me fresh troops, and you w ill be, my 
"first care. The reinforcements may reach me in from 
'twenty to tioenty-five days, and I will prepare everything 
for a march on Lucknow. 

“ Tours very sincerely, 

“H. Havelock, Br.-Gen.” 

“ To Col. Inghs, H.M. 32nd Begt.” 

T.B. — The italics indicate Greek characters. 

ITngud had found it impossible to cross the Ganges 
near Cawnpoor, where one side of the river was held 
by the mutineers, and the opposite one by the British 
forces. He had gone by Futtdhpoor Chowrasee, the 
residence of the talooqdar Jussa Singh, and crossed 
at the Tana Mliow Ghaut. He told us that the 
Tana was at Futtehpoor, having been defeated in a 
fresh engagement by Havelock, at Bithoor, where the 
mutineers declared that the 42nd Begt. T.I., called 
by the natives, “Jansen,” had greatly distinguished 
themselves, and boasted that they had crossed bayonets 
with the British troops. Jussa Singh, he told us, had 
died of his wounds. 

On the occasion of this visit of Hngud,'an amusing 
incident occurred. I had been ill with fever, and was 
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lying down in a room which had been a lady’s dressing- 
room, and which contained a cheval glass. Ungnd 
was seated on the floor by my side, and was replying 
to the many questions with which I plied him. I pre- 
sently observed him to put on an anxious look, and 
direct uneasy glances towards the glass, which was 
large, and reflected his whole person. Soon he turned 
round, and facing himself in the mirror, exclaimed 
with energy “ Kia ! toom bhee sipahy ho ? What ! are 
you also a soldier?” I burst out laughing, the mis- 
take was so absurd. He had taken his own reflection 
for a strange sepoy, who he thought was listening to 
his words. Presently, he too discovered his mistake, 
and joined heartily in my merriment. 

There was now, on receipt of this despatch of Have- 
lock’s, nothing to be done, but patiently to maintain 
our position for another month or twenty-five days. 
We had the satisfaction of thinking that at the end of 
that time a force would be at hand which would be 
capable of overbearing all opposition. 

Meanwhile, the enemy had continued unceasingly 
his efforts to mine our position. He was kn own to 
be mining at Anderson’s post, w here a countermine 
gallery, twenty-five feet in length, h a d been thrown 
out to in tercept Ids work . His workmen in a second 
mine, directed at the Brigade Mess, could be plainly 
heard, and he was evidently digging in front of the 
Redan battery, at a work which was believed by many 
to be a third mine. 


Respite the constant vigilance and exertions of Cap- 
tainPulton and our other engineers, the mutineers man - 

under the outer defences of"the left Seikh square'," on 
the 18 th of Aug ust. The~explosion~fbok' place betwe en 
five and six in the morning, and blew down the out- 
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house at the s outh-west corner of t he square, on the 
roof or which we had a post, from the loopholes of 
which Lieutenant MedEam77th 0. I. Infantry, Cap- 
tain Adolphe Orr, of the military police, with two sen- 
tries, were at the time on the look-out. By the explo- 
sion, Mecham and Orr and one drummer were thrown 
into the air, but descended inside the square amidst 
the debris of the building, and escaped with little 
injury. The fourth, Band Sergeant Curtain, of the 
41st TSr.I. 3 was unhappily thrown outside the works 
upon the road, where he was destroyed by the enemy. 
There were, unfortunately, seven men inside the build- 
ing, viz., six drummers and one sepoy, and these 
were all buried beneath its ruins. 

As soon as the smoke had cleared away, ajbreac h im 
the outer wall and Buildingswas discovered thirty feet 
in breadth, the houses across the street being thickly 
filled by the enemy. They, however, Jhesitated to 
advance, when one of tfieirTeadefs mounted to"*the 
top of the breach, waving his sword, and calling "on 
the others to_ follow. He was immediately struck 
dead by a bullet from one of the officers on the top of 
the Brigade Mess. A second mutineer leader followed 
him, but shared the same fate. Their fall seemed" 
sufficiently to intimidate the enemy, who w r ould not 
thereafter leave the houses, but maintained from their 
shelter a secure and heavy fire on the breach and 
exposed square. 

The whole garrison was at once under arms, and a 
party of the 84th Foot were immediately moved down 
under shelter to keep down the fire of the enemy, while 
doors, planks, and boxes, were rapidly collected and 
put up as a barricade at the breach. A house between 
the two squares was also pulled down, and a 9-pounder 
gun was got into position, which enfiladed the breach. 
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At night the barricade was completed. All these mea- 
sures involved great labour and exertion, and reflected 
great credit on all the officers engaged, who acted under 
the personal direction of the Brigadier. They were 
not effected without loss, and several Europeans were 
badly wounded. While the younger Johannes’ and 
adjacent bui l dings were thus filled by the enemy, a 
heavy fi re was kept up be tween t he mutin eers and the 
men posted at Gran t’s bastio n in my p ost, during which 
M. Duprat received his death-wound through a loop- 
hole from one of the enemy’s bullets. Throughout 
the day, a heavy cannonade was kept up by Brigadier 
Inglis’ orders upon the native buildings opposite the 
breach, from the 24-pounder howitzer at my entrance- 
gate, by which they were considerably damaged. It 
was also now thou ght necessary to get rid of the 
younger Johannes’ and other adjoining native houses, 
which afforded~s oThucE protection for the' enemyTaSd 
from which my garrison and that ofTEFBeikh" squares’ 
had suffered so severely. Accordingly, a sortie was 
made in the afternoon of the same day by Brigadier 
Inglis, accompanied by Captain Fulton and other en- 
gineers, who went out by the hole in my enclosing 
wall, and occupied all these houses without opposition 
from the enemy. Four barrels of powder were then 
exploded in them, by which they were effectually 
destroyed, some of the ruined walls being only left 
standing. Another sortie was made on the next day 
in the same direction, by which the work of destruc- 
tion was completed. A large quantity of wood, rafters, 
doors, laths, &c., dislodged by the explosions, were 
brought in by the natives of my garrison, and were 
highly serviceable in repairing our defences. In 
most of the houses which were examined during these 
operations, trenches dug as protection against our 
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shells were found. Traces of blood often appeared, 
however, showing the injury which they at times in- 
flicted. In many of the houses, graves were found, 
in which the enemy had buried, on the spot, the bodies 
of their slain. 

If the enemy had succeeded in doing us a serious 
injury by his mine of the 18th, our engineers obtained 
a much more decided success over the foe in a mine 
which they exploded three days later, on the 21st of 
August^ __, lts obi ect~was~f lie "'premises "of the elder 
Johannes,, which overlooked the ...Cawnpoor battery p 
and from the marksmen stationed in which we had 
sustained such continual injury. These premises con- 
tained two masonry buildings, a nearer one the dwell- 
ing-house of Mr. Johannes, and a further one his 
shop. Close by, the enemy had established a battery 
of two guns, which gave us great annoyance. On 
the 17th, a shaft was begun in the Martiniere building, 
in order from it to drive a gallery under Johannes’ 
dwelling-house, which was the nearest. Captain Ful- 
ton planned the measure, which was pushed on with 
unremitting exertion by Lieutenant M. Innes. For 
sixty-four hours that officer scarcely rested, and the 
mine was reported ready at daybreak of the 21st. It 
■was fired at 5, e.m., the same afternoon, with com- 
plete effect, the dwelli ng-house and tower, from which 
the African Rifleman used to fire with s uch deadly * 
precisIohTbeing laid in ruins, and several of the enemy 
who occup ied it at the time, bei ng dest royed . 

A sortie wasTEen made by fifty Europeans, who 
divided into two parties on getting outside, the one 
under Lieutenant. Browne of the 32nd, making for 
the neighbouring battery : and the main body under 
Captain McCabe of the same regiment, with Captain 
Fulton, proceeding to Johannes’ shop, to endeavour to 
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blow it up. Browne reached the battery, and found a 
gunner of the enemy sleeping securely upon one of the 
guns. After Lieutenant Browne bad several times in- 
effectually snapped bis revolver at him, tbe man awoke 
and ran away. It was tben attempted to spike tbe 
guns, but tbe toucbboles were found to be so large and 
damaged, tbat it was impossible to do tbis effectually. 
Into tbe touchbole of one of tbe guns, two large spikes 
of unusual size were driven : witb tbe other nothing 
could be done, and it was left. But so useless was tbis v 
operation of spiking, tbat ere tbe party had been four 
hours within tbe works, both guns were again battering 
tbe Brigade Mess witb undiminished effect. 

Meanwhile, Bulton and McCabe and their party had 
reached tbe shop verandah, and found tbe doors of the 
building closed. Captain Bulton, however, placing bis 
back against one of them, and resting bis feet against 
tbe verandah wall, forced tbe frame of tbe door out 
of the masonry, and fell backwards witb it into tbe 
interior of tbe building. Tbe room was full -of tbe 
enemy, and was intersected by deep trenches dug to 
protect them from our shells. At tbe bottom of one 
of these trenches, Bulton now found himself. After 
him immediately rushed McCabe and bis party, and 
tbe enemy quickly disappeared. Two barrels of powder 
were tben placed inside tbe building, a slow match was 
lighted, and tbe shop was completely levelled. Our loss 
in effecting these operations was three killed and two 
wounded. The casualties were caused by the enemy, 
who made no stand against us, taking post behind tbe 
adjacent buildings, and firing on any man who hap- 
pened to be exposed. 

Tbe enemy’s mine at tbe Brigade Mess bad caused 
considerable anxiety, tbe building being so much filled 
with ladies and children. A countermine gallery, 
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thirty-three feet in. length, had been constructed with 
great labour, from which our men could .plainly hear 
the enemy’s miners at work. After much exertion 
the engineers succeeded in breaking into the enemy’s 
gallery on the 29th of August. Their miners, leaving 
their tools, fled immediately, followed by ours, who 
quickly placed a barrel of gunpowder at the end of 
their sap, next to the shaft, and exploding it, destroyed 
their work. 

Another mine had been again commenced by the 
enemy, directed against Sago’s post. This we had not 
discovered, when fortunately it became soaked by the 
heavy rain and fell in. 

Thus had been met, and in all but one instance most 
successfully foiled, all the many endeavours made by 
the enemy to undermine our works and buildings in 
August. Too much praise cannot be accorded to the 
engineers, who, one and all, laboured hard in this 
arduous duty. But the chief merit, belonged to that 
much-lamented officer, Captain Fulton. On the 20th 
of August I experienced a sad loss in my garrison by 
the death of the Jumadar Bamadeen. We were at 
the time repairing the parapet-wall on the roof of the 
out-houses which the enemy’s artillery had knocked 
down. Major Apthorp and myself were sitting near, 
under the lee of the wall, where the workmen were 
stooping at their work ; when Bamadeen unfortunately 
stood up erect. He was almost immediately struck 
by a bullet in the abdomen, and sank upon the roof. 
The faithful man lingered for twenty-four hours and 
then died. He never murmured or complained, but 
expressed himself well content to die in my service. 
Well did he deserve this poor tribute to his memory. 
We buried him by himself in the garden, where 
I hope on some future day a tomb may be erected 
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to mark the resting-place of one who showed so great 
fidelity. 

On the same day an attempt was made to burn the 
gates at the Bailey Guard by some emissaries of the 
enemy, who, unnoticed by our sentries, piled up 
combustibles and wood outside the gate and set fire 
to it. The flame burnt fiercely, but it was extin- 
guished without injury ; and loopholes were then pre- 
pared in the side-wall commanding the entrance, 
through which a man who again attempted to set fire 
to the gate was, some time afterwards, shot. 

On the 21st, a boy who was picking up bullets out- 
side our works was made prisoner ; but we could not 
succeed in obtaining any information from him of the 
movements of the enemy. 

The dilapidation - of -om-huildings under the con- 
tinual fire of the enemy proceede d rapidly! The' Bri- 
gade Mess'buter wall and upper Guard-houses, and the 
Cawnpoor battery, formed two of their principal marks. 
By the 24 th of the month the Guard-houses were de- 
stroyed, and the . Cawnpoor .battery ..bad long_ been, 
despite constant repair, little better t han a ruin. The 
lower sto'ry of "the main Building of the Brigade Mess 
was of great strength and solidity, and continued to 
resist the heavy shot of the enemy, fired at the dis- 
tance of seventy or eighty yards. The Judicial Gar- 
rison house became towards the end of the month so 
unsafe, that it was found necessary to remove all the 
women from it, into the Begum Kotee. 

The Besidency also was so pierced with round shoi 
that it was little better than a sieve. On the 24tl 
the entire length of verandah along two stories on th( 
west side fell to_the ground. The whole building 
became at the" same time so~iinsafe, that it was founc 
necessary to remove from the lower story all th 
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Commissariat stores which, had before been placed 
there. 

Innes’ house was at the same time reported to be 
in a dangerous state, and only a small portion of the 
building could be occupied by the garrison. 

The enemy had now established two new bat teries 
. against my house. One mounted a 9-pounder, and 
"was built, witfrimniense labour, of long beams of wood, 
fixed into the ground, between which earth was then 
filled in. It was raised to the top of the adjoining 
houses, and was nearly on a level with my roof, so as 
to occupy a commanding position. It was placed on 
our south face, where we had no means of returning 
the fire, to the right of the battery in the lane. The 
gun breached the south face of the house and the 
dome. 

z On the 26th of August the enemy opened another 
a nd more dang erous battery: — Pacing our south-west 
angle bastion, at tEFdisiancfe of about 500 yards from 
it, was a lofty enclosure, known as the Boolund Bagh. 
Insid e this_ they erected a battery for VUl^pounder, 
and a 1 2-pounder_guri f'anxd when -completed, dis^ 
'charges-ofireavy shot, firedlhrbughrtw'o holes cut in the 
thick enclosing wall, announced the fact to us. The 
21- and 18 -lb. shot pierced the south-west angle of the 
house, and, when it struck an outhouse, broke a large 
hole in the outer wall which formed our defence. Our 
servants became dreadfully alarmed. Brigadier Inglis 
came down to examine the new battery from our south- 
west bastion, into which a number of us crowded. 
"While engaged in reconnoitering it, the enemy, who 
had probably observed us, opened fire ; and one of his 
heavy shot passing through our earthen parapet, laid 
two of the party, Lieutenant "Webb, of the 82nd, and 
a faithful sweeper of mine named Lalloo, dead on the 
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ground. The bastion was quickly evacuated, and the 
Brigadier sent orders to the mortar battery to shell 
the enemy at a distance of 200 yards beyond my 
house. Lieutenant Cunliffe passed the order to the 
sergeant, who, mistaking the proper charge, put an in- 
sufficient quantity of powder into the mortar. The 
first shell, therefore, just cleared the house and burst 
inside the enclosure, most providentially injuring no 
one, — but Major Apthorp and Captain Edgell, of my 
garrison, had a very narrow escape. 

' The engineer and artillery officers at once pro- 
nounced that against such heavy metal as the enemy 
had now brought against us, the 9-pounder with 
which the bastion was armed was of no avail. They 
advised that the bastion should be retrenched, the plat- 
form reduced, the thickness of the parapet increased 
to sixteen feet, and the 9 -pounder replaced by an 
18-pounder gun. After some days the Brigadier con- 
sented to give us a heavy gun, and we at once set to 
work to alter the battery. By dint of hard work it 
was soon completed ; and on the 31st of the month 
an 18-pounder gun was dragged into it, and put in 
position. 

Before this could be accomplished, however, we 
should have been reduced to sad straits, but for the 
fer tilit y of resource and admirable gunnery of Lieut. 
Bonham, of the Artillery. This excellent young officer, 
whose cool and steady demeanour during the mutiny at 
Secrora, and subsequent share in the engagement at 
Chinhut, where’ he was wounded, have already been 
mentioned, had displayed great accuracy of practice witl 
heavy guns during the siege, and had already been e 
second time wounded. To replace in some degree om 
/lost 8-inch howitzer, and enable us to throw our shells 
/ horizontally as well as vertically, Lieutenant Bonhan 
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had contrived an engine which went "by tlie name of 
the “ Ship.” It was made by placing an 8-incli mortar 
upon a strong wooden frame, upon which the piece 
lay horizontally, the large wedge in front having been 
withdrawn. Strong lashings secured the mortar to 
the wooden frame, which, was mounted upon cast-iron 
wheels, by which the Ship was rendered movable. 
The elevation desired was given by small wedges or 
coignes placed below the muzzle, and which required 
careful adjustment. While our south-west bastion was 
under alteration, the destruction of our house was 
prevented by the fire of the Ship, which was placed 
close to the house, and threw a horizontal fire of shells 
upon the enemy’s battery, at an elevation just sufficient 
to clear the surrounding outhouses. Though much 
less effective than a heavy howitzer, from the small 
measure of powder to which the charge was restricted, 
the fire of the Ship was very effective. Taking great 
pains in levelling his Ship, Lieutenant Bonham suc- 
ceeded in striking the wall close to the enemy’s 
embrasure several times ; and the shells bursting 
within the wall, brought down large masses of it. 
Tor several days the Ship was thus used with much 
effect. As soon as its fire began, the enemy ceased 
firing ; but afterwards laboured most assiduously to 
replace and repair the heavy timbering of which their 
battery was constructed; and generallyopened fire upon 
us again in the morning. Their fire was particiilarly 
dangerous, for this battery overlooked our enclosure, 
and they were able to strike the lower story of the 
house. 

Tor some reason they at this time greatly concen- 
trated their fire upon my house, for on the 28th of 
August they fired a number of 21-lb. shot into the up- 
per rooms on the north, from the 24-pounder battery 
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which they had opposite Innes’ post. These heavy 
shot came right through the outer wall, aud compelled 
us to abandon the upper north rooms, of which we 
had, till then, retained possession. I have still with 
me, in England, a trunk which visibly reminds me of 
this cannonade. We had been unable to find one of 
these shot, which had pierced the wall of the room, 
and which used always to be collected, and forwarded 
at intervals to the magazine. Some days later, our 
maid having occasion to move a small tr unk , com- 
plained of its unusual weight ; and, unlocking it, 
discovered the 21-lb. shot reposing on the top of its 
contents. 

The abandonment of these upper rooms rendered it 
necessary that some of the ladies, for whom there was 
no longer accommodation in the house, should leave 
us. Accordingly, Mrs. Banks and her party removed to 
the Brigade Mess ; Dr. and Mrs. Brydon and children, 
Captain and Mrs.H. Eorbes and children, Mrs. Ouseley 
and children, and Mrs. Aitken, found shelter in Mr. 
Ommanney’s house, and in the Begum Kotee. In the 
lower story we were, necessarily, much crowded. The 
rooms occupied by the ladies were low and small ; and 
the gentlemen slept at night either outside under the 
porch ; in the hall, which was not safe from shot ; or 
on the table or on the ground in the room in which 
we took our meals. 

Our native followers, about this time, became greatly 
disheartened. The increased cannonade around my 
post, and the absenceof tidings of certain and early relief, 
appeared to them ominous of coming disaster, and the 
enemy’s mines created great dismay. On the 28th, I 
lost, by desertion at night, one chupprassie (or orderly) 
and two of my dismounted troopers, being the only 
men of their number who deserted during the siege. 

T 
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The chupprassie, a Hindoo youth, was panic-struck, 
and would, I think, have gone out of his mind if he 
" had remained. On the 29th, one of my native 
artillerymen deserted in broad day, and, though fired 
upon by the European sentry who stood near him, 
escaped. 

On the 30th a more serious desertion followed. An 
East Indian, named Jones, who had been a clerk in 
one of the offices, had been appointed sergeant ; and 
with ten others, mostly native Christian drummers, 
who had formerly been in the King of Oudh’s service, 
held charge of the outhouses near the racket-court. 
Their post adjoined mine on the north, and they 
looked after the fodder and the oxen. These men 
were more than half natives, and the families of most 
of them resided in the city. On the night mentioned 
they all deserted together, having broken open the 
door of a small postern on that side, and left their 
post unprotected. 

The Seikh Cavalry troopers in the squares at the 
: ! same time occasioned us much anxiety. Many of them 
| had deserted; and we were not sure that the rest, 
i who were known to maintain clandestine communica- 
j tion with the enemy, might not at any time follow the 
i example of their brethren. Talking with the other 
J natives, they professed to disbelieve the tidings of 
approaching succour brought by Ungud; and gave 
out that we used to conceal him, and then bring hfrp 
out after intervals, with pretended news. 

Under all these discouraging influences, we had 
much ado to maintain the confidence of the natives 
who remained with us. We used to tali familiarly 
with them, point out that the mutineers had failed of 
success when everything was at the beginning in their 
favour ; and now that the British troops were hurrying 
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to India, as we assured them would he the case, from 
Bombay, from China, and from the mother country ; 
when the supply of European ammunition, shells, 
percussion caps, &c., possessed by the rebels must he 
failing, how could their cause prove successful ? Every 
precautionary measure was taken to support these 
arguments. Men of doubtful fidelity were placed in 
posts whence escape would he difficult, and mixed with 
others who were believed to he more staunch. Several 
of the Mahomedan domestics of my garrison were 
made to sleep at night under the eye of the European 
sentry, and all were watched. 

Among my levies were several who had accumu- 
lated, by Jfehour at the bastion, sums of money which 
were large for them. In order to guard against their 
deserting with their savings, I required them to 
deliver the money into my custody, and gave them 
receipts for it. No pay had been issued since the 
siege began, and several among the natives now 
-desired to receive it. It was resolved accordingly to 
issue one month’s pay for July on the 1st of Septem- 
ber. When issued, however, those native soldiers on 
whom we most relied, the native pensioners and the 
sepoys of the 13th, 48th, and 71stRegts., declined to 
receive it. They justly observed that they had no 
use for it then, and did not know what to do with 
it, being provided with rations from the State. Their 
refusal was regarded with much satisfaction, as a 
proof of their fidelity. 

On the 25th, Captain Wilson and Lieutenant Birch ' 
came over to me with a message from the Brigadier, 
requesting my opinion upon a piece of information 
which had been given by a Mr. Phillips, of the Military 
Secretary’s office. Mr. Phillips would not give up the 
name of the native who had, he said, informed him 

t 2 
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that a general conspiracy had been formed hy all the 
natives in the garrison, comprising the Brigade Mess 
servants, the Native Infantry, all the natives at my post, 
and the Seikhs, to rise upon the Europeans at the next 
attack. Their plan was stated to be the following : 
the Seikhs were to enter my enclosure by twos and 
threes, on pretence of speaking to me about obtaining 
an issue of pay. My native artillerymen were then, 
at a given signal, to turn the guns of my post on the 
Europeans, when a rising of the natives was to take 
place everywhere, while an attack from the outside 
was to be made by the enemy. The information 
appeared to me to be highly improbable ; but I gave 
my advice that Mr. Phillips should be required to 
indicate the person from whom he derived his infor- 
mation, and that this latter party should be very care- 
fully examined. Further, that, as a measure of 
precaution, the Seikh troopers should be prohibited 
from entering my enclosure ; which was accordingly 
done. Nothing eventually came of the supposed 
plot. 

We used to learn from Ungud that the enemy 
outside were well informed of all that passed within 
our intrenchment, and even corresponded with some 
of the natives inside. We never were able to dis- 
cover any such correspondent among our Hindosta- 
nies ; but it was quite impossible to prevent the 
enemy from obtaining intelligence from the many 
natives who deserted us, or through the Seikhs. 

Towards the close of the month, many auctions 
were held of the property of deceased officers. The 
prices realized at these sales sufficiently showed how 
scarce many articles of ordinary use and consump- 
tion had become. Brandy fetched 16/. per dozen : it 
rose, however, before the blockade had terminated. 
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to 27. 10s. per bottle. Sherry sold for 77. per dozen. 
Beer at the same price. A small tin of soup, 21 . 5s. 

A canister of sporting gunpowder, 17. 12s. Tobacco 
was in particidar demand. Cigars were selling for 
2s. each, and rose before the blockade was over to 5s. 
apiece. Flannel shirts were in particular demand, 
and I was offered some as a favour at 37. 12s. each. 

, On the, last day of the month, the enemy bega n v 
firing from a very he avy piece of ordn ance, apparently 
a 32-po under. which~TKey had" got into position a t 
the Clock TpggtAa bout one hun dred yards dista nt 
from the Bailey Gua rd-Gate. Several round shot 
from it passed through the gates, destroying two 
ammunition waggons with which they were barri- 
caded. To oppose this dangerous and close fire, 
Lieutenant Aitken immediately began to construct, 
by aid of his own men, sepoys of the 13th H. I. only, 
under the superintendence of the engineers, a sunken 
battery, to receive an 18-pounder, between the Trea- 
sury and the Bailey Guard Gate. It was very quickly 
completed ; and the men who made the battery after- 
wards, on several occasions, with the aid of two or 
three artillerymen, manned and Vorked the gun 
which was placed in it with very good effect. 

During the month of August, we had continued to 
suffer severely from the sickness which has been 
described as prevailing in July; children especially 
being the sufferers. We had lost, in this month. 
Dr. MacDonald, of the 41st 1ST. I., by cholera, and, 
from the same disease. Lieutenant Bryce, of the 
Artillery, who had recovered from the severe wound 
before received. The Chief Engineer, Major J. 
Anderson, was also dead. He had been long an 
invalid, and died, -on the 11th of August, of diarrhoea, 
fatigue, and exhaustion. He was succeeded in the 
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charge of the Engineer department by Captain Fulton. 
Among those who died of sickness are also to be 
reckoned Captain Barlow, Brigade-Major Oudh Irreg. 
Force, and Mrs. Green, wife of Captain Green, 48th 
1ST. I. 

/ We had had, also, many casualties. One hundred 
and twenty-five privates of the 32nd and 84th Begts. 
had been killed or died of wounds by the end of the 
month. And besides those already mentioned. Cap- 
tain Power, H. M. 32nd, had died of his wound; and 
one of the clerks, named Wells, had been killed at the 
battery near Dr. Fayrer’s. 

Among the wounded were Captain Waterman, 13 th 
N. I., Lieutenant James Alexander, Artillery, Lieu- 
tenant Fletcher, 48th N. I., shot through the arm 
when on look-out duty, Lieutenant F. Cunliffe, Artil- 
lery, and Mr. MacBae, of the Engineer department. 
Captain Hawes, of my garrison, had also received a 
very ugly wound through the side, while firing at the 
enemy from the top of the house. 

Lieutenant Bonham, Artillery, to whose skill we 
had been so much indebted, was wounded very 
severely, and for the third time, by a musket-ball, 
which struck him in the breast while seated in the 
verandah of the Post-office. The ball broke tjie 
collar bone, and this distinguished young officer was 
laid up in hospital from the injury he received, during 
the rest of the siege. 
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FROM THE 1st TO THE 25th OF SEPTEMBER. 

Dry weathe r^ succeeded b y heavy rain . — Distressing accident which. 

' causMlSEedeath of Lieutenant Birch. — Death of Major Bruere, 13 th 
N. I. — ExpIosion .xd~a^LQi ne by t he enemy at Gub bins* bastion on the 
5th of September. — A second mine exploded" at^the Brigade Mess.-— 
The ehemymake^ a general attack ; but are beaten back with great 
loss. — En emy's hattc ry-across ihe rive r.. — Mines and countermines. — 
Sortie outside the churchyard. — The enemy’s batteries opposed to 
Gubbins’ bastion axe not silenced. — Captain Fulton, Engineers, killed 
in it. — Unrivalled merits of Captain Fulton. — His family left with 
slender provision. — Lieutenant J. C. Anderson succeeds Captain 
Fulton. — Raja Man Singh joins the enemy. — Account of Man Singh’s 
antecedents.— Hislamilynoinong established in Oudh. — He takes the 
lead in the disturbances between the Hindoos and Mahomedans. — 
Constant alarms. — Desertion of the cooks of the Artillery, and 32nd 
Regt.— Dilapidation of the Brigade Mess, Martini&re, Innes, &c. posts. 
— Another mortar howitzer constructed.' — Great loss in artillery 
officers ; Major Simons and Lieutenant Cunliffe die. — Clothing of the 
garrison. — Ordinary colour of it. — Materials for dyeing how obtained. 
— Eclipse of the sun. — Casualties, and deaths. — TJngud returns on the 
22nd of Septem ber, the b earer of good news. — ArtilIer y_of the~reliev^ 
ing forceHieard onthe 23 rd of September.— FeaflT of" the natives on the 
24th. — Captain" Radcliffe, 7th Light~13avalry, mortally wounded on 
that night. — E ntry o f th e^relieving army under Gene rals H avelock 
and Outram, ma the 25th of September. — Scene at Dr. Fayrer’s house 
upon thc^Htry ~ot the 7BtF~HighIanders. — Excitement within the 
intrenchment. 


The first days of September were dry. Tfie wind 
was from tbe west ; tbe sun beat vehemently by day, 
but nights and mornings began to be cool. The 
pools of water were drying up, and we at first be- 
lieved that the rainy season had closed. Soon, how- 
ever, the east wind and wet weather returned ; and 
in the third week we experienced deluges of rain, 
which greatly injured and damaged our own defences ; 
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and added so much to theMifficulty and discomfort of 


Havelock’s last advance. 

On the evening of the 2nd of this month, a most 
distressing and melancholy accident occurred. A 
mine of the enemy being suspected to have been 
begun in the broken ground and debris on the west 
side of our position, a party of four officers proceeded 
out at dusk to examine it. One of the four was 
Lieutenant Birch, of the 59th Begt. 1ST. I., who was 
then attached to the Engineer department. The 
usual warning was sent to the several adjoining posts, 
including mine, which immediately overlooked the 
ground which had to be examined. The duty had 
been satisfactorily accomplished, and the party was 
returning, when the sentry at the west battery of my 
post, who most unfortunately had not been warned, 
seeing objects moving in the dark outside, fired his 
musket at them. Unhappily the ball took effect 
upon Lieutenant Birch, wounding him mortally in 
the abdomen, and he died after much suffering during 
the night. It appeared, on inquiry, that the sentry 
who was on duty when the warning was given by 
Major Apthorp, "had been intermediately relieved, and 
that the warning had not been communicated to the 
relieving guard. It was altogether a most lamentable 
and distressing event. Lieutenant Birch had been 
only married for six months. He had lost his father, 
who commanded the 41st 1ST. I., at Seetapoor." His 
poor wife and his sister were residing with us, when 
the fatal shot was fired. 

This was followed by another sad casualty, in the 
death of Major Bruere, commanding the 1 3th 1ST. I., 
who was killed on the 4th of the month by a rifle- 
ball through the chest. He was an excellent rifle- 
man, and had done good service by his practice from 
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the top of the Brigade Mess. On the date mentioned, 
while thus engaged, he unfortunately too much ex- 
posed himself, and received his death- wound from one 
of the enemy’s marksmen. His remains were carried 
to the grave hy the sepoys of his own regiment, by 
whom he was much beloved. 

With these two sad exceptions, during the first _ 
four da ys nothing of particular importance occurred . 
The e nemy maiutalr'pd --the--nsua3r^aaBeBa de and fi re 
of musketry all round. This usually beg an at day- 
light, and'Tasted for - three hours or morePlt th en 
flagged during t ho~ middle of the day, and w as re- 
sumed in 'the afternoon. The bugling, dr umming , 
and t omtoming, to jgh mhrwehad been so long accus- 


tomed, went on as usual at daybreak and at sunset. 

“The 1 8-pounder which had been mounted in our , 
south-west battery had been opened, hut feebly, upon 
the enemy’s Boolund Bagh battery ; for a few shots 
only were allowed to he fired at a time, and they were 
not always well directed. 

T he enemy continued his mines in all direction s. 
One was known—to— be-un , progress at the Financ ial 
Commissi oner’s post ; a s econd directed at the Brigade 
Mess ; a third against the Cawnpoor battery; " a 
fourth at the Seikh squares : a fifth pointing at~fche 
Church; besides the large m ining work which~tliev 
still carri ed on against th e Bedan battery. 

•Of late, also7 we hacT suspected that they were 
mining our south-west bastion, on the maintenance 
of which the defence of our post mainly depended ; 
and some anxiety was felt on the subject. After 
midnight of the 4th September, I was called away 
from superintending the repair of our 9-pounder 
battery, by Captain Edgell, the officer on duty, who 
told me that the sentry had reported some sounds of 
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mining. ~We both proceeded to the roof of the out- 
houses overlooking the south-west bastion, and, 
screening ourselves behind some of the remaining 
broken defences, listened long and attentively ; but 
in vain. The native sentry assured us that he had 
heard the sound of a pick ; but we could hear none. 
Our ears, however, had not been sharp enough, as the 
events of the next day proved. 

It was just 10, a.m . on the 5th Sep tember when we 
itfere alarmed by the loud e x-plosion of a mine in the 
chrSctiorTof our bastion. The report was so close and 
loud, and the airwas" at the moment so darkened by 
smoke, and by the numerous weighty fragments of 
earth, which were falling and crashing everywhere 
about, and over the house, that we all believed that 
the bastion had be en blown up. '"Hastily seizing our 
arms~we rusheHTTiown towards it, expecting to find a 
breach, and great indeed was our delight in finding 
the bastion to be safe. A mine had indeed been ex- 
ploded close to it; but the error of distance was 
sufficiently great to prevent injury to our work. 

The mine had been a large one, as was evinced by 
the size of the crater which it made, as subsequently 
seen, and the shock which it gave to all the houses 
throughout the position. The enemy soon came out 
in force all round, and fixing a huge ladder with 
d oubl e rows~of~rungs,~ so~as~ to allow of two or more 
~ men mo unting abreast,- at the~moufh " 6fi'~fEe : 18- 
p ounder emb rasure, att empted to escaladei' But' it 
•was an attempt only. They did not sEbWfheirface's, 
but thrust the muzzles of their muskets into the em- 
brasure, and fired. They were speedily dislodged by 
Major Apthorp and the men of the 32nd with hand 
grenades a nd musket-sh ots, while we kept up~a~Eeayy 
fifeuponTthem from Jhe looph oles wi thwhich our out- 
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houses w ere now pierced. Affcer about an hour and a 
half they fell hack into the houses whence they ha d 
issued, with heavy loss. 

Shortly after the mine at our bastion had been ex- 
ploded, a smaller one was fired near the Brigade Mess. 
This last had been discovered : and Captain Fulton had 
been busy in driving a countermine against it, intend- 
ing to blow it in. Fortunately our two miners had 
come up out of the latter to take some refreshment : 
for otherwise they must have been destroyed with our 
countermine. This mine of the enemy’s also was in- 
complete, and short, and did no harm. In this quarter 
also the enemy showed himself well, particularly in 
the garden outside the Brigade Mess and Seikh 
square, where a great many of them fell under our 
musketry. Several other attacks, though less deter- 
mined, were made in other quarters ; and every- 
where they were repulsed with heavy loss. During 
the whole attack, as was always the case, a storm of 
round shot and musket-halls was kept up ; hut our 
men were kept under cover, and we sustained little 
loss, viz. three men killed, and one wounded. Finally, 
affcer maintaining a heavy fusilade upon us from the 
surrounding houses, the enemy retired : and they were 
seen many hours affcer the action, carrying off their 
killed and wounded in cartloads over the bridges. 
On this occasion the new battery (18-pounder), erected 
by Lieutenant Aitken and the 13th 1ST. I. sepoy%, 
rendered good service. 

A_ new work had been established by t he enemy v 
across th e river, from which they considerably .an- 
noyed the hosp ital and~~adfoming "buildings^ An 
18-p>ounder gun was mo unted in~ff u-aa4-on the same 
day onwhich this _ at tack was made, a shot from~it 
entereffancT traversed the whole length of the hcspital 
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ward, crowded a s it was wit h patients, without, 
strange to say, wounding any one ! 

‘'in every irection"^feHre"TEEe enemy was known to 
he mining, countermines were dug. Two of these had 
been constructed out of the Brigade Mess post ; and 
their galleries outside were connected. Another of 
considerable length extended out beyond Anderson’s 
post, and was used as a whispering gallery. A third 
had been dug from the Financial Commissioner’s post, 
and by it our engineers were enabled to blow in suc- 
cessfully, on the 2nd of September, a mine of the 
enemy, which had run into a well, and had, in conse- 
quence, been discovered. Their miners were at work 
when our countermine was fired, and were supposed 
to have been destroyed. Our countermine outside the 
Cawnpoor battery had long been ready, and having 
on the 9th made sure that the enemy were approach- 
ing us again by a mine in that direction, it was re- 
solved to explode it. It was a large mine, and our 
engineers had charged it with two barrels of powder. 
When fired, the effect was great ; the fronts of the 
houses on the opposite side of the street being blown 
down. Its explosion, as was usual, greatly alarmed 
the enemy, who beat to arms and continued long to 
maintain upon us a fire of cannon and musketry. 

Two days later Captain Fulton most successfully 
destroyed a mine which the enemy was driving against 
the Seikh square. Our countermine was ready, and 
from it the enemy’s miners could be heard distinctly 
to be at work quite close. Our mine was accordingly 
exploded with complete success, burying the enemy’s 
miners, whose groans and cries for aid continued long 
to be heard. 

On the same day a sortie was made under Captain 
Fulton to examine the shaft and gallery of a mine 
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which, had been discovered in the churchyard. The 
ground was open, and the workmen having been 
driven away, it was found that a long gallery had 
been constructed directed against the Church, and of 
sufficient height to allow of a man walking along it, 
almost erect. It was destroyed with gunpowder. 

It has been mentioned that our south-west battery 
was opposed to four guns of the enemy, two heavy 
guns in the high Boolund Bagh battery, and two 
smaller ones in the nearer garden battery below us. 
Major Apthorp, who commanded at my post, had 
frequently represented that these batteries should be 
well cannonaded and effectually silenced. But the 
apprehension of supplying the enemy with round-shot 
prevailed, and our battery was only permitted to reply 
by a weak and desultory fire. An artillery officer 
used to visit the battery for two hours every day, and 
then, after firing one shot every twenty minutes, left 
it again. These few_ shots produced little effect on the 
upper battery; while the lower one was almost wholly 
neglected. They, however, did not neglect us ; but 
fired repeatedly into our embrasure, occasioning the 
necessity for constant night repairs, and had knocked 
the wooden shutters of our embrasure to pieces. This 
over-economy of shot was destined to cost the life of 
the most gifted, useful, and energetic officer in the 
garrison — Captain Fulton. As we continued to suffer 
from the heavy shot of the upper battery, Major Ap- 
thorp had at last obtained permission to try the effect 
of a continuous cannonade, which Lieutenant James 
Alexander, of the Artillery, was deputed on the 1 4th 
Septemberjn-c ar - ry int o-jaffect. TLTwal a good shot, 
and made excellent practice with the 18-pounder gun. 
With twenty shots he knocked to pieces the enemy’s 
embrasure and damaged the carriage of the 24-pounder 
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gun, so that it could be clearly seen, muzzle in air, 
abandoned by tlie enemy. I may here add that this 
gun never opened upon us again during the rest of 
the siege and blockade. 

On that afternoon Captain Fulton had dined with 
us ; we had recounted to him with satisfaction the 
result of the day’s cannonade, and I had anxiously 
begged him to cause the Carden battery to be sub- 
jected to a like discipline. As yet not a stick of it 
had been knocked down : while the enemy were able, 
at the distance of 240 yards, to fire into our embra- 
sure with the greatest precision. Fulton left us, and 
went down with some others to examine the effect of 
Alexander’s cannonade. Presently Major Apthorp re- 
turned to us with horror in his countenance, and told 
us th at Fulton bad been killed ! 

""TTaippeared that while examining the battered em- 
brasure of the Boolund Bagh with his glass, Captain 
Fulton had discovered some of the enemy at work 
there, and had called to Alexander to come with him 
and resume his fire. • Fulton himself proceeded on to 
the bastion, and entered it before the rest. He ap- 
proached the embrasure ; and at the moment when he 
reached it, one of the Carden guns unhappily opened 
fire, and the ball striking Captain Fulton carried off 
the top of his head. Death must have been instan- 
taneous. 

Thus, unhappily, when th e s iege was drawing t'o its 
conclusion^ fell Ceor ge Fulton, the officer whose exer- 
tions had mainly contributed to success du ring the" 
dafl Tdays of"ou Fjefence, of which he was hot per- 
mit ted to see the brighter end ing' HisTuntimely endP 
casFageneral gloom over the garrison. And well 
might it do so, for he had been the life and soul of 
everything that was persevering, chivalrous, and 
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daring. Only eight days before, he had escaped nar- 
rowly with his life in a sortie made on the 6th, which 
has not been mentioned. It was undertaken in order 
to destroy a house which commanded Innes’ shattered 
post, and which the enemy were loopholing. Descend- 
ing from the wall, which then formed our defence, by 
a ladder with some men. Captain Fulton had placed 
two barrels to blow up the building, and bidden the 
soldiers to retire : and, supposing that this order had 
been obeyed, had fired the train, and himself ran back 
to" mount the ladder. On reaching its foot, however, 
he found that the sepoys had delayed in order to 
secure some wood outside, and had not themselves 
gone up. The building within which the gunpowder 
had been placed was within a few paces, and the ex- 
plosion was imminent. The men had loitered against 
orders, and if they had sustained injury, the fault was 
theirs ; but JFulton would not suffer the men to be ex- 
posed. The danger was great, but he resolved to meet 
it. He bid the men mount quickly, and they escaped ; 
but before he could himself do so, the mine exploited. 
His escape was marvellous, for the wall which was 
blown down was not ten feet distant from where he 
stood. A piece of timber only struck him, inflicting 
a severe contusion. 

This is but one instance of the conduct of the man 
whom we had lost. And it is no wonder that all 
r anks felt his loss acutely. For my own part, I had 
lost a personal friend, whose hopeful and cheerful 
bearing and converse had formed one great solace 
during the siege. Often has he opened his mind to 
me in pleasant anticipation of the advantage which 
might result to himself, and through him to his 
family, from the prominent part which he had borne 
in the defence ; and which he believed would be ac- 
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knowledged by Brigadier Inglis, and knew would be 
born®- testimony to by me. Little, indeed, did we 
then believe that these anticipations would be all so 
soon quenched in death ! 

The survivors of this memorable siege all lie under 
great obligation to Brigadier Inglis, for the unceas- 
ing vig ilan ce and active perseverance, displayed by 
him during so many nights and days. He constantly 
visited the most exposed posts, and ever was to be 
found where a mine had been sprung, or an attack 
was being made. The responsibility resting upon 
Trim was great, and he acquitted himself of it well. 
Hone will, therefore, begrudge him his well-deserved 
honours. His Staff, Captain T. P. Wilson, and gallant 
young Aide-de-camp, Lieutenant P. Birch, 71st. N. I., 
also well deserve the thanks of the survivors. Their 
labours were unremitting ; and in reconnoitring, and 
conveying orders to the posts and outposts, they were 
as much or more exposed than others. 

But to Captain Pu lton, by general cons ent juust 
pre-eminently be accorded the palm of mer it in . the 
cbnducf 'of the' defence." His hig hly-gift ed and trained 
mmd~Aafry' defected” ‘thW'error of maintaining the 
sec ond posT of the lffucE.ee Biiowurf: and KacTTie bee n 
first instead of seeond_in Ihs~~depar tmenf that step 
never would have been taken . I had it from his own 
lips, that shortly after the disastrous retreat from 
Chinhut, Sir Henry Lawrence asked his advice as to 
what should be done with the Muchee Bhowun. 
Pulton counselled its immediate abandonment; and 
on being farther questioned, stated that he had re- 
commended this step at the Council of War three 
weeks before. Sir Henry had forgotten the fact, or 
had not perhaps noticed it, but he lost no time in 
then following the advice of Pulton. 
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Of his skilful and unceasing exertions during the 
siege, these pages afford an unworthy record ; so well 
devised, so persevering, so constant were they. He 
did not affect to under-estimate the dangers which 
surrounded us ; hut neither was he appalled by them, 
nor did he lose in contemplating them the calm 
exercise of his judgment. Above all, by his happy, 
cheerful confidence and unflinching resolve, he suc- 
ceeded in inspiring others with the same sentiments. 
To Fulton all wil l join in conceding the deser ved title 
of “ The P ef endeiTof Lucknow.” 

But he is gone! And has he left none who may 
justly be the objects of his country’s gratitude ? Per- 
sonally unknown to me, there do indeed survive this 
distinguished officer a widow and a large family of 
children, who formed during the siege to him an 
object of intense solicitude. Fulton had I understood 
been unable to lay by anything ; and their means of 
support, therefore, must be scanty. Perhaps this 
family, of one of her most worthy sons, may not^be 
thought undeserving of England’s care. 

But to resume my narrative. Two days after the 
occurrence of this sad tragedy, the Artillery officers 
received orders to open the 18 -pounder gun effectively 
upon the Garden battery which had occasioned it. 
Hot very many shots were necessary to reduce it to 
ruins, for it was not strongly built of rafters stuck 
upright into the ground. It was effectually silenced ; 
and gave us, although it was afterwards partially re- 
paired and an occasional shot fired from it, no more 
serious annoyance during the siege or subsequent 
blockade. 

Lieutenant J. 0. And’erson of the Madras' Engi- 
neers, an officer to whose high but unpretending 
worth this account bears no sufficient testimony, 

u 
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succeeded Captain Fulton as Chief of the Engineer 
Department. 

In the attack of the 5th of Sept embe r, and about 
our Ttelences ■geiierally during t his m onth, we fancied 
"that nI6re~matchIoekmen wer e see n th an b efore, ancD 
/ this we attributed to Bajah Alan Sin gh, t alooqdar oT 
Shah gunje, near Fyzabad, having joined t he e nemy. 
Of th is fact Ungucl had apprized us on the occasion 
of his last visit. From what Ung ucl had learnt, it 
"appeared th_at Man Singh had kept away, remaining 
quiet at his ow n fort, so long as_ General Havelock’s 
ibreedvas onTtlie Oudh jn.de _of tlie_Qanges._ During 
This time Tie was organizing and increasing his levies, 
which he maintained by forced contributions from the 
merchants of Fyzabad and others. When, however^ 
Havelock recrossed the Ganges , M an-Srogh-. thaaght^ 
that our cause was hopeless, and leaving Fyzabad 
marched ih,~ and joined, the mutineers _at. .Luc know.^ 
Much importance was attached by the natives inside 
and without the intrenchment to the defection of this 
chief; and a salute which we had before heard fired in 
the direction of cantonments was supposed to have 
welcomed his arrival. Man Singh was not one of the 
old hereditary chieftains of Oudh, the settlement of 
his family in the province having been recent. But 
more than any of the talooqdars, Koostum Sah of 
Beyrali perhaps excepted, he was reputed to _ be a 
soldier. Decent occurrences which had taken place 
in Oudh, shortly before its annexation to the British 
Empire, and which partly gave rise to that measure, 
had brought Man Singh prominently before the 
public eye, and bad investedliim accordingly with 
unusual importance. A brief account of his ante- 
cedents will therefore not he uninteresting. 
y^His family is Brahmin, of the Sagurdeep denomi- 
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nation, and liad its origin at Bliojepoor in the district 
of Arrah, the country of the notorious Konwur Singh. 
His grandfather Poorundur Pathuh, having relatives 
in the village of Pulleea near Shahgunje, migrated 
there with his family. Among his five sons, two, 
Bukhtawur Singh and Durshun Singh (father of Man 
Singh), entered the service of the Kings of Oudh, and 
attained to wealth and distinction. Bukhtawur Singh 
became “ Kuptan ” of Cavalry under the Hewaub Saa- 
dut Ali Khan, and under the reign of Gliazeeooddeen 
Hydur obtained the “ijara” or farm of the revenue 
of two large tracts of country ; and shortly after the 
title of Rajah. 

Durshun Singh entered the Civil employ, and was 
made the Chuckladar or Governor of Sultanpoor, and 
at one time held the government of more than one-half 
of the Province of Oudh. He also erected the fort 
at Shahgunje. 

Both brothers amassed much wealth, and acquired 
severally talooquahs, containing many villages, in the 
usual way. But Bukhtawur Singh having no son, 
and Durshun Singh possessing three, the landed pro- 
perty became merged into one, and the sons of 
Durshun Singh succeeded to it. Of these the eldest 
is Ramadeen Singh, the next Rugburdyal Singh, and 
the youngest Man Singh. Rugburdyal was for several 
years Chuckladar of Bareytch, and left it with an 
ill name for rapacity, cruelty, and oppression, beyond 
that which usually distinguished Oudh Chuckladars. 
He acquired by purchase an estate at Fureedabad in 
the J ounpoor district, where he has since resided. The 
rightful succession to the talooquah in Oudh lay with 
Ramadeen Singh. But Man Singh’s superior energy 
and talent led him to be acknowledged as the head 
of the family, and the fort of Shahgunje was held by 
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him, Ramadeen residing much at Benares. Man Singh 
intrigued successfully at the Court at Lucknow, where 
he often resided, and maintained a close connection 
with the ex-prime-minister, the notorious Kewaub 
Alee Nukee Khan, through whose influence he enjoyed 
many immunities and privileges. In 1S54 and 1855, 
serious disturbances broke out at Fyzabad between 
the Hin doos and Makomedans: in consequence of 
some unauthorized aggressions which were attempted 
by the latter sect, who endeavoured to intrude by 
force into the sacred Hindoo temples at Adjooddea. 

This is a place of great antiquity, and reputed to be 
of the highest sanctity among the Hindoos, and is 
distant from Fyzabad three miles, on the banks of the 
Ghtogra. The Mahornedan aggression was secretly 
favoured by the bigoted and imbecile Court at Luck- 
now. A great convulsion appeared to be immi- 
nent,- for the Mussulmans, with a fanatic molovee 
at their head, were marching on Adjooddea, resolved 
to enter the Hindoo shrine or die; while the Rajpoots 
and Hindoos of all the country round were flocking 
to defend their sanctuary, At this time Man Singh 
took the lead and placed himself at their head, becom- 
ing the acknowledged leader of the Hindoo party. He 
raised a lajrge body of men, with whom he took post 
at the Shiwala, or temple which he had built at his 
private cost, among the numerous convents and, tem- 
ples which crowd the deeply-shaded dells and ravines 
of Adjooddea. Fortunately the British residents’ in- 
terposition prevented an encounter between the hos- 
tile parties. The king’s troops attacked and dispersed 
the Mussulmans, and the party which was headed by 
Man Singh remained victorious. It was commonly 
believed that Man Singh had then declared, that but 
for the support which the king would be sure to 
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receive from the British, he would have marched to 
Lucknow, destroyed the Mahomedan dynasty, and 
established a Hindoo Government in its place. The 
introduction of British authority into Oudh found 
Man Singh deeply embarrassed. The large number of 
followers which he had maintained, had involved him 
in debt ; the special immunities which he had re- 
ceived from the weakness of the Oudh Court, and cor- 
ruption of its minister, were questioned; the old 
proprietors of the villages comprised in his taloo- 
quah all sued him to recover their lost rights, and 
the demand for payment of the Government revenue 
was instant. Under these circumstances, Man Singh 
fled the province, and remained absent for five months; 
during which it is believed that he was in Calcutta 
in attendance upon the ex-minister. 

The occurrences which have been mentioned, and 
the prominent position which he occupied during 
them, gave him the “great name” with the natives, 
which this digression has explained, 
sf To return to the siege. We were kept during this 
month on the qiti vive at night with constant alarms 
of the enemy ; perhaps not more numerous than 
during the preceding months ; but I find particular 
mention of them in my journal. They would sud- 
denly begin a heavy fire of cannon and musketry, 
accompanied with bugling and shouting, which would 
last for half an hour or an hour, and then die away. 
We rarely replied by any other fire, than that of a 
few shells thrown in the direction in which the 
enemy appeared to be in the greatest number. The 
men were at the same time kept carefully under 
cover, to prevent injury from the numerous balls and 
bullets which would then be flying over and amidst 
our works. Despite every precaution, casualties too 
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frequently occurred. They also now began to fire 
several new missiles at us, and among them large 
logs of wood, projected, no doubt, out of the 13-incli 
mortar left by us in the Muchee Bhowun. 

We lost in this month several nat ives from deser - 
tion, the most important loss being that of the cook- 
Boys of the Artillery and 32 nd Regt. These men 
were believed to have purchased from the soldiers a 
quantity of gold and jewels stolen from the king’s 
jewellery, and to have decamped with the wealth 
thus acquired. For a day or two considerable incon- 
venience resulted. But afterwards the men, judging 
from what we were told of those of my garrison, 
were better pleased to cook for themselves : a large 
portion of their rations having, as they said, been 
stolen by then* cooks. 

The dilapidation of our. -bui lding s steadily in- 

creased. The constant fire kept up on the outer 
wall of the Brigade Mess at last effected its destruc- 
tion ; and it fell at the beginni ng of the month, 
bringing down the buildings on the upper story which, 
it supported. Considerable ruins of the outer wall, 
as well as other interior walls, still barred the entrance 
of the enemy. 

During this month the enclosing wall of the Mar- 
tiniere school-house was also twice breached, and had 
as often to be replaced by a stockade. li mes’ h ou se had ^ 
long been pronounc ed to be unsafe, and now two s ides , 
of it fell in, n early burying the sentries in its ruins. 
Breaches had been made "in the walls of the office 
houses of the J udicial and Financial Commissioners : 
and there was not an exterior building along our 
whole line of defence, which did not exhibit the marks 
of' excessive dilapidation. When we afterwards came 
to look upon them from the outside, it was singular 
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to behold the countless marks of shot and bullets, 
which had pierced and peeled its plaster off every 
wall facing the enemy which had been left standing. 

The invention introduced by Lieutenant Bonham, 
by which a mortar was made to give a horizontal fire, 
was applied with much benefit to meet the exigencies 
of those posts, whence we could bring to bear on the 
enemy no other artillery fire, or an insufficient one. 
A second “ ship” was constructed on the same prin- 
ciple, and was brought into the courts of the Brigade 
Mess and taken to Lines’ post ; and was fired at both 
places with good effect upon the enemy’s batteries. 
We lost on the _8th of September, Major Simons 
commanding the Artillery, who had never recovered 
from the effects of the w ounds ^received at Chinliut ; 
and on the 22nd of September, of low fever, Lieu- 
tenant Foster Cunliffe of the Artillery, who had 
long, with much credit to himself, been in charge 
of the Artillery at the Redan battery. One Artillery 
officer only, Captain Thomas (Madras Artillery), now 
x remained unwounded. This arm of the service upon 
which our defence so chiefly depended was originally 
weak in numbers, had been constantly most severely 
worked and exposed, and had suffered proportionately. 
Simons, Lewin, Bryce, and now Cunliffe, were dead. 
D. C. Alexander, Bonham, MacFarlan, and James 
Alexander, had all been wounded. Thomas had alone 
escaped the dangers of the Muchee Bhowun and the 
siege, but he had suffered severely from illness. 

Many of the officers of the garrison were by this 
time in rags. The refugees from out-stations had 
brought nothing with them but the clothes upon their 
backs. At the capital many had lost all their ward- 
robes when the cantonments were fired and plundered 
on the 30th of May, and there had been a great 
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destruction, of private property and clothes in the 
Mnchee Bhowun. Light clothing was greatly in 
demand, hut the contents of the wardrobes which 
had been saved having been exhausted, coats now 
hung in tatters on their wearers. "Very wisely, some 
time before the siege began, the use of white outer 
clothing had been discontinued, and the light coats 
and trousers of the officers and men had been dyed of 
a light brown or dust colour, which came into general 
use throughout the siege. The privates learnt to 
make the dye by a mixture of the black and red inks 
of which our offices contained a large supply. But 
in consequence of their being put to this use, little of 
this official necessary was found at the end of the 
blockade. The superintendent of my office thought 
to have preserved that under his charge by carefully 
locking it up in an almirah ; but having occasion to 
open it ab'out this time, discovered that the panels 
had been removed, and then carefully replaced ; but 
that the ink was gone. 

The 18tli of Septemberwas marked by an ecli pse ^ 
It lasted for three hours, and almost entirely obscured 
'iffieffiigtrFbF’fhe sun. The enemy were particularly 
"quiet during the whole time.. Major Apthorp and T" 
looked over theparapet of our bastion for some mo- 
ments, and all appeared deserted around. ISTot a s hot 
was fired at us. 

Besides the casualties which have already been 
noticed, we had at this time lost three other officers 
in September. On the 5th, Lieutenant J ames Graham 
of the 4th Light Cavalry perished, while labouring 
under temporary aberration of mind, by his own hand. 
On the 12th, Captain Mansfield of the 32nd Begt, 
died of cholera. And on the 15th, Lieutenant 
Fullerton, who had been Assistant-Commissioner at 
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Duriabad, died in -the hospital. Ensign Hewitt of 
the 41st N. I. had also been wounded. 

TJngud. had been sent out again by Brigadier In glis 
with despatches for General Havelock onj bhe 16th of 
the month. He returned on " the night of ISie 22n d, 
and was the bearer of good news. He brought a 
letter from General Sir James Outramf which aa- 
nounced to us ' that “an army Jh’oroughly” appo inted 
bad crossed the Ganges on the 19th, and would, X). Y., 
soon relieve us. The General advised that we should 
not venture out of our defences; and only attempt 
anything in aid of the relief force if we could safely 
do so. 


Here, then, at last, were the long-wished-for and 
expected tidings of coming relief! Havelock had 
not disappointed us ! His letter of the 24th of 
August had assured us that he expected reinforce- 
ments in from twenty to twenty-five days; and on 
the twenty -sixth day the relieving force had actually 
crossed the river, and were at that moment advancing 
to our relief ! The spirits of the garrison, European 
and native, were greatly raised by the intelligence, 
which spread like wildfire. Nor were we left after 
this long in suspense. During the morn i ng of th e 
23rd September, the weather clea red , and the sound 
of artillery in "the direction of Cawnpoor_ was dis- 
tinctly heard. By 2, p ."5f ./ tlIe"rejSorts_ became quite 
frequent andjoud. We supposed that they could 
not be further distant than five or six miles, that is, 
between Alum Bagh and Chillanwa. Later in the 
afternoon, some field-pieces appeared to have ad- 
vanced much nearer : for shots were heard which ap- 
peared to have been fired at a distance of less than 
three miles. All now was exultation and j,oy within 
the garrison. The natives were at length thoroughly 
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convinced that succour was at hand. And as for^ 
Ungud, he literally danced with joy, exclaiming .at 
each shotr~“Humara~lmmpoo ag eea,” “ Our troogs - 
have armA3' 7T ^ud _ ii]A)raidingiy asked 'the Seikhs 
whether they were lies which he had been telling ? 

I find the following entry in my journal on the 
24th:— “We heard during the morn ing thejxeavy_ 
A nns of tEe "relief force; But from .the wind being 
from’ the east, “the' sound was much less clear than" 
yesterday. The engineers, however, say that the 
enemy’s guns are firing from near the Alum J3agh. 
The firing continued at intervals during the day ; 
nevertheless, the natives are not so happy as yester- 
day. Ungud is silent. They doubtless fear that our 
troops may have met with some check. There is not 
much firing ab out us to-day ; but the enemy canbe” 
seen at’ workUrfc his embrasures, whether removing 
guns and timber in order to erect them elsewhere, or 
what else doing, is not known. During the night 
there was twice an alarm of firing, &c., by the enemy, 
but evidently with the object of covering the removal 
of some guns from near the Cawnpoor battery.” 
t In the course of the following night, Captain Kad- 
cliffe, of the 7tli Cavalry, was most seriously injured 
by a round shot while on duty in the Cawnpoor bat- 
tery. His arm was broken, and the internal injuries 
were, it was feared, severe. Eventually they proved 
mortal ; and we lost, to the general grief of all, "this 
distinguished officer, whose noble bearing and excel- 
lent management of the handful of Volunteer Cavalry 
which he commanded, had, on the day of Chinhut, 
done all that could be done by man, to repair our 
disaster. 

The g uns of th e reliering arm y were heard again 
early on the morning of tlie 2oth, and became louder 
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by ten, o’cloc k. While we were joyfully listening to 
the sound, a sepoy entered my post, coming in over 
the works, to the great surprise of the sentry. Be* 
fore the man could raise his musket, however, the 
stranger produced a letter, and was recognised to he 
a messenger from our friends. The letter which he 
bore was an old one, dated the 16 th, from General 
Outram, and announced his intention shortly to cross 
the river. He soon went out again with the Briga- 
dier’s reply. The messenger could tell us nothing 
more than we then already knew, viz. that our troops 
had reached the outskirts of the city. 

About half-past eleven the firing ceased ; but soon 
after, numbers of the city people were observed flying 
over the bridges across the river, carrying bundles of 
property on their heads. An hour later, the flight 
became more general, and many sepoys, matchlock- 
men, and Irregular Cavalry troopers crossed the river 
in full flight, many by the bridge, but more throwing 
themselves into the river and swimming across it. 
The guns of our Bedan battery, and every other 
gun that could be brought to bear upon the flying 
enemy, as well as our mortars, opened a rapid fire 
upon them, which was maintained for upwards of an 
hour, lyo s ooner did this b e gin, than the enem y 
assailed us on every side with a_perfect hur ricane of 
sTjot and shell" f rom all their batterie s. Fra gments 
of shells were falling everywhere; and the interior 
of th e Besidency utsdHwa Fvmtedr^y"rouhd sliot in 
•places which had never been re ached before. 

About two o’clock^ tlie smu ke~~df~bur g uns was 
seen in the suburbs of the crtyT and presently^affcer 
the rattl e. oT~ musk etry" could be heard. At four 
o’clock, the officers~~at the~tbok>out could clearly dis- 
tinguish European troops and officers in movement 
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in. tlie vicinity of Mr. Martin’s house and the Motee 
M unzil. About five o’clock, we were aroused, hv a 
sharp rattle" of jnusketry in the streets, and a few 
minutes later the column of the 78th Highlanders 
and'Seildi's, accompanied by several mounted officers, 
were seen from the Financial Garrison house, to'fuiil 
into "the "main street leading to Ahe PtesicIehcyFAip 
which they charged at a rapid pace, loading, shout- 
ing, ’and ' firing as they passed along; andalmo’st 
before a cheer could be raised, General Ou tram rode. 
up, and dismounted at the embrasure of Aitken’s 
"battery, neaf"the~"B~mley._H]iaxdJj: ate. I will here 
quote the "eloquent description of the greeting given 
to our friends from the account of “ a staff officer.” 

“ Once fair ly seen, all our doubts and fears regard- 
ing them were ended : and then the garrison’s long- 
pent-up feelings of anxiety and suspense burst forth 
in a succession of deafening cheers. From every pit, 
trench, and battery — from behind the sand-bags piled 
on shattered houses — from every post still held by a 
few gallant spirits, rose cheer on cheer — even from 
the Hospital ! Many of the wounded crawled forth 
to join in that glad shout of welcome to those who 
had so bravely come to our assistance. It was a 
moment never to be forgotten.” 

The Bailey Guard Gate, then riddled with balls 
and broken, was barricaded, and a bank of earth 
having been thrown up on the inside, it could no't be 
opened for some minutes, until the earth was cleared 
away. Gene rals Outra m.__.and Havelock and their 
staffi ^ and many of the^ soldiers, entered by the em-_ 
brasure . Ere long, howeve r, the gates were thrown 
open, and T he stream of soIcEefsentered, heated, __ 

> worn, an d dusty! yef they looked robust and. 
heaffhy, conEfa§ted~with the forms and_ffices~wxthin. 
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Nothing could exceed their enthusiasm. The High- 
landers stopped every one they met, and 'with re- 
peated questions and exclamations of “ Are you one 
of them?” — “God bless you!” — “We thought to 
have found only your bones,” bore them back to- 
wards Dr. Fayrer’s house, into which the General had 
entered. Here a scene of thrilling interest presented 
itself. The ladies of that garrison, with their chil- 
dren, had assembled, in the most intense anxiety and 
excitement, under the porch outside, when the High- 
landers approached. Hushing forward, the rough 
and bearded warriors shook the ladies by the hand, 
amidst loud and repeated gratulations. They took 
the children up in their arms, and fondly caressing 
them, passed them from one to another to be caressed 
in turn ; and then, when the first burst of .enthu- 
siasm and excitement was over, they mournfully 
turned to speak among themselves of the heavy loss 
which they had suffered, and to inquire the names of 
the numerous comrades who had fallen on the way. 

It is quite impossible to describe the scene within 
the intrenchment that evening. We had received 
no post, nor any but the smallest scrap of news for 
113 days since the date of the outbreak at Cawn- 
poor. All had relatives and friends to inquire after, 
whose fate they were ignorant of, and were eager to 
learn. Many had brothers, friends, or relatives in 
.-•the relieving force, whom they were anxiously seek- 
ing. Every one wished for news of the outer world, 
of Dehli, Agra, Calcutta, and of England. Every- 
body was on foot. All the thoroughfares were 
thronged; and new faces were every moment ap- 
pearing of friends which one had least expected to 
see. Among others, I was rejoiced to meet a most 
able and promising young officer of Her Majesty’s 
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52nd Foot, Lieutenant Moorsom, who liad left ns 
with his regiment in the preceding cold weather, and 
whom I had believed to he gt that moment in the 
Punjaub. The happy and excited moments passed 
quickly, until by degrees the excitement moderated. 
Gradually quarters were found for the officers and 
soldiers who had come in. Every garrison was glad 
to welcome in the new comers, who were sufficiently 
worn and exhausted to require early repose. 






CHAPTER XV. 


TIDINGS BROUGHT BY THE RELIEVING FORCE.— PARTICU- 
LARS OF ITS ENTRY.— EXTENSION OF OUR POSITION. 

Re -appearance of some of the former officers of the province, Captain 
Barrow, Captain R. L. Thompson, &c. — Lieutenant Wm. Moorsom. — 
Tidings brought by the relieving force ; of Dehli ; Agra ; Cawnpoor. — 
Order Book of the Nana. — Postal and telegraph communication from 
Cawnpoor. — Defence of Arrah. — Defeat of the -mutineers and Ivon- 
wur Singh by Major Eyre. — Account given by that officer of the de- 
struction of a body of Oudh marauders. — Sketc h given to us of 
Havelock’s operations. — Reinforced by Sir James Outram on the IGth 
of September. — Out ram relinc} iijshes,lhe,chief command to Havelock. 
—The un ited force cross es tke__Gang££jm the.., lSthczJts n umber and 
composition. — Marches to Luckno w.— Eng agement at the Alum Bagh. — 
Storming of the Canal B ridge battery. — 7Sth Highla ndersIefTtheib ; 
while the main body proceed by aYirUuituous by road on the right, 
and reach the Chntter Munzil. — They are here joined by the 78th 
and Volunteer Cavalry. — Charge up the main street by the 78th 
Highlanders and Seikhs. — The guns and the second column guided 
by a sheltered street through the palaces. — Assistance rendered by 
Lieutenant Aitken, I3th N. I. — Rear-guard, with the wounded and 
two heavy guns left in the Motee Munzil ; reach the palaces after 
great difficulty on the 27th. — Disaster in bringing in the wounded. — 
Noble conduct of Dr. Home, 90th Regt., and eight men of the 
escort.— Account of the affair given by Dr. Home. — Loss sustained by 
the relieving force. — General Neil], Brigadie r Cooper, Colonel Bazeley, 
&c., killed. — General Outram wounded. — Both generals propose im- 
mediate evacuation of the Residency. — After some days decide on 
remaining. — Reason for this decision. — Position of the Alum Bagh 

^garrison ; benefit of that post to us. — Artillery brought in. — The 
F^rhut Buksh, and Chutt ur Munzil palaces cleared of the enemy . — 
Tchreo Kotoe._ard General Sahib’s house occupied . — General Sahib’s 
r amiK’. — to r 1 e K up tan "bazaar ; Captain Hughes killed. — 
Sortie against Phillips’ Garden battery unsuccessful. — Lieutenant 
D. C. Alexander, Artillery, killed. — Sorties made on the 29th to capture 
enemy’s surrounding batteries. — Major Simmons, Captain McCabe, 
and Mr. F. D. Lucas, killed. — Grain rations reduced. — Cavalry fail to 
make their way out. — Plunder found in the palaces. — Prize agents. — 
China crockery. — Conduct of the city peopled— Our" letter si eii”atthe 
jSSurnTBaghi— General remarks on the defence, — Pusillanimity of the 
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enemy. — General good conduct of all. — IJncovenanted service in- 
sufficiently rewarded. — -Necessity for our being relieved. — -Loss sus- 
tained by the garrison. 

Several of our old friends who belonged to Oudh, and 
had fled from our out-stations, now to our great joy 
re-appeared, having joined Havelock’s force. Among 
these were three of the fugitives from Salone — Captain 
Barrow, Captain B. L. Thompson, and Lieutenant 
Swanston. The first of these had exchanged the 
civil duties, which he had performed so well, as Deputy- 
Commissioner of Salone, for his more proper profession 
of a Cavalry soldier, — had raised, and now commanded, 
the only body of European (volunteer) Cavalry which 
had accompanied the force. Captain It. L. Thompson, 
late commandant of the 1st 0. 1. Infantry at the same 
station, and Lieutenant Swanston, who had been As- 
sistant-Commissioner there, were Subalterns in Captain 
Barrow’s troop. Several officers served in its ranks as 
privates, and it was acknowledged by all to have 
rendered good service, when that service was most 
valuable. 

Captain Alexander Orr, also late Assistant-Commis- 
sioner at Fyzabad, was likewise heartily welcomed by 
us ; and from him we first learnt the particulars of the 
Eyzabad mutiny, and subsequent massacre at Begum- 
gunje. He was employed in the intelligence depart- 
ment under Gfeneral Outram, and had received some 
injury in coming in. . 

These told us of the deaths at Cawnpoor, by cholera, 
of Lieutenant Grant, one of our Assistant-Commis- 
sioners at Sultanpoor, and Captain Beatson, well 
remembered at Lucknow as the witty correspondent 
of a local newspaper — since then selected, on account 
of his high talent, to be his Assistant Adjutant-Gen- 
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A young civilian, Mr. EL D. Willock, who had 
lately been appointed to Cawnpoor, surprised us by 
his appearance with the force as a volunteer, and 
detailed all the’ sad events which had taken place at 
Allahabad. 

I have already mentioned having met Lieutenant 
William Moorsom, whom we had known at Lucknow 
when attached to the 52nd Light Infantry. But 
farther notice of this distinguished young officer, of 
whose lamented and untimely fate recent advices from 
India have apprised us, is necessary. He had been 
selected by the C ommissi oners at Lucknow to conduct 
a scientific survey of the city in 1856, and had ex- 
ecuted an admirable map of a large portion of th e 
city immediately surrounding the Presidency, includ- 
ing the 'palaces of Hurhut Buksh, &c”, yqd uarf "of 
the suburbs in that direction' be fore h e l eft the _ 
station .wjhh. his -regiment. I t is fr om the sur vey 
made by hinr that all the plans had been derived, 
jvdiich were of such essential service throughout the 
siege, and subsequent military^ operati ons. These 
have been laid before the public in various forms, 
and convey a perfectly correct representation of our 
position. 

Happening to be in Calcutta, at the time when v 
G-eneral Havelock was forming his staff, Lieutenant 
Moorsom was placed upon it ; and having most for- ■ 
tunately preserved private rough copies of his survey, 
he was able greatly to assist the Generals operations 
by means of them, as well as by his own personal 
knowledge of the city. It was thus that he was able 
to guide in through the palaces, the second column 
of Havelock’s army ; and afterwards to lead the way 
when further operations in the palaces were ne- 
cessary. 
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Many days elapsed before our eager curiosity could 
be in any degree satisfied; but tbe main items of 
intelligence were soon picked up. Tbe loss of our 
frie nds was supposed to be very great. General NeilQ 
a name we bad learnt to honour, hadfallen in effecting 
an~entr ancFtbrougE'' the cit y. The Deputy Quarter- 
master- General, Lieutenant-Colonel B. Fraser Tytler, 
was badly wounded ; General Havelock’s son was 
known to be also severely wounded, but had not yet 
come in. Indeed, half the force, with the heavy guns, 
had not yet entered our works, but_ were entangled In 
fhe^SirhuFTBriksh ahd Chuftar Munzil, and the yet 
more distant"' Motee Munzil Palaces. Dehli had not 
fanenT"But“th?s'besiegers -hoped that ifrc ould not hol d 
out long. ~Xgra was Safe," and not besieged. A strong 
mHencFm ehtliadTBeeinAnilfimtedEPCawnpoor, which 
had been left under command of Colonel Wilson of 
the 64th Foot. The fearful massacre of the ladies and 
children at that station, as related to us by TJngud, 
was confirmed ; and we further learnt, that Genera^ 
jSTeill had succeeded in getting possession of the Native 
Order Book of the miscreant Nana, which bore written 
evidence to his foul treachery. This book contains 
copy of a “Purwannah,” or written order, addressed 
to the native Soobahdar commanding the 17th Kegt. of 
N. I., then in progress on the Oudh side of the river, 
from Azimgurh and Fyzabad, towards Cawnpoor. The 
order begins by stating that it had been agreed that 
the European garrison at Cawnpoor should be sent in 
boats to Allahabad, and that boats had been provided 
for their conveyance. It goes on to say, that it was 
the Nana’s intention, as soon as the Europeans had 
embarked, to open fire upon them, and to destroy 
the whole. As, however, (so proceeds the order,) some 
boats might escape down the stream and be borne by 
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the current under the further bank, the Soobahdar was 
directed to keep a look-out for them, and to let none 
escape. This cruel and perfidious order was only too 
faithfully obeyed. 

I There had been, we learned, another frightful mas- 
sacre at Jhansi. The hill stations of Simlah, Mussoorie, 
and Nynee Taul, were safe. Grood news especially this 
to us, for they were, we knew, crowded with families 
from the provinces. 

Communication with Agra was still carried on by 
* cossid ; hut the post and telegraph were opened from 
Cawnpoor to Calcutta. We heard particulars of the 
outbreak at Allahabad, where Captain Hawes, of my 
garrison, had lost a brother. My own, I learnt with 
joy, was safe, and had rendered eminent service to the 
State at Benares. W e hear d of the defence of Arrah ; 
and of the marvellous defeaHoFHie - ^ntineer _ fbrce, 
and of KonvrarHni^^ Eyre~wr£h 

three gun s andTBlr men of the~fith~ h^siliefsr — 

^n the day following~ ffie~ en tr!mce~oPhe troops, 
Major Ey re himself, w ho was sick ening wit h a viole nt 
attack of fever, took shelter with us ; and when re- 
covering from the illness, dictated t o me a particular 
account oHEs Arrah and Jugdeespoor campaign, fo r 
which Iliad intended, origi nally, to have fou n d a plac e 
in. this Narrative ; but the facts connected with this 
glorious feat of arms being generally known in this 
country, I have thought best to omit it. 

I have, however, given, in the Appendix, Major 
Eyre’s account of a second and most successful brush 
which he had with a party of marauders, led by two 
talooqdars from Oudh, who had crossed the Granges 
and invaded our older provinces between Allahabad 
and Cawnpoor. They were overtaken by Major Eyre 
on the banks of the river, and cut off almost to a man. 
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We listened eagerly to tlie protracted history of 
Hav elock’s wonderful advance with his small force 
from Allahabad, chasing before him, at every engage- 
ment, the rebel forces of the Nana, at Euttehpoor, at 
Aong, at the Pandoo Nuddee, until he defeated them 
in the final stand which they made at Cawnpoor ; and 
drove the hated miscreant and his followers from his 
own home at Bithoor. We then first comprehended 
the several movements made by the General in Oudh. 
His crossing the Ganges with his little force of 1500 
men7^iPthe~^5'th^f "du^Tfollowed by two several 
actions on the 29th, at Onao and Busheer gunje, in 
"which the Oudh mutineers were signally defeated; 
the heavy loss he had sustaine d, both in action with 
~ the~ ~ene~thv.~ and fr omJr.ha.t still more deadly foe, the 
cholera, necessitating his retreat to M ungulwar onjkhe 
31s t ; — h ow he had the r e bee n rei nfor ced, and had 
again march ed fo r Lucknow on th e 4 th of August, as 
announced to us by Colonel Eraser Tyt ler. w ith a force 
not .^cieedingiiribO ' men, _ and had encountered-^, nd a 
s econ d time defea±ed._the enemy at Bu sheergunje. 
We learned how at that place, after the action, 
despatches from Government had reached the General, 
announcing to him the mutiny of the Dinapoor 
Brigade, which was supposed to be moving towards 
his rear ; and that he had been informed by Lord 
Canning that no reinforcements could be expected 
early to reach him ; — how, with his men dying from 
cholera, his force weakened and manifestly insufficient, * 
his rear thus threatened by three regiments of muti- 
neers, besides those which the Nana was re-assembling, 
Havelock, with a heavy heart, turned back from his 
enterprise ; — how, as he left B usheergunje this second 
time, he himself^believed_that _o ur rescue was almost,. 
hopeless. _ W e heard th at th e,. Gen eral, w ith his__„vie=- 
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torious force, had re-occupied his old positi on at 
Mungulwar on the 6t h of August, and at once 
commenced th e construction of a bridge of"Txiaf F~ 
across the Granges to Cawnpoor, for the re-passage of 
his army ; while at the same time he threw up a line 
of defensive works along the elevated sand-ridge of 
Mungulwar, amply sufficient to secure him against any 
attack of the enemy ; — how, having completed the 
bridge, and sent over his sick and wounded, and 
surplus stores to Cawnpoor, the General had held his 
force ready to follow, hut that at this time tidings 
reached him that the enemy were re-assembling in 
force near Busheergunje, and the General deemed 
it necessary, in order to secure for his army an uninter- 
rupted passage of the river, that the mutineers should 
he again dispersed ; — how, therefore, he aga in marc hed 
out of_MungTilwar, on the 11th of August, with a 
force not exceeding a thousand m en, and for the thir d 
time took the road_ towards Lucknow. They told us 
how the enemy, on this occasion, neither t ook po st 
at Quad, nor "contested themselves with occupyin g 
Busheergunje, the scene o f two previous defeats ; hut 
had taken up a position between the two at Booreaki-' 
Choki ; — how they were defeated there, as they had* 
been defeated elsewhere, abandoning their batteries 
and flying in confusion when the bayonets of the 
78th Highlanders were close upon them; — how, 
having thus dispersed the enemy, H avelock returned 
with the captured guns to Mungulwar ; and finally 
had recr o ssed the Ga nges to Cawnpoo r~on the rgfh of 
Au gust, before we had rec eived Colonel Tytler’s letter 1 ? 
date d the 4th idem, wh ich not ified his intended advance^/ 
The causes, therefore, which had operated to make-' 
Havelock fall back, were thus shown to have been 
actually those to which they had been attributed by 
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thinking minds in our garrison ; with the additional 
consideration, of which we were ignorant, of the 
danger which threatened from the Dinapoor mutineers. 
We further learned, that Ungud had correctly reported 
to us the fact of a second engagement having been 
fought between Havelock and tEe~TNana at Bithobr, 
'after he had thus returnedJoCawnpoor ; 1 showing tEe 
necessity on that account, had no other existed, of his 
retirement from Oudh. That action, as we now learnt, 
took place on the 16th of August, in difficult grou nd 
for the enemy were strongly posted; and though 
they~c[idTndti as^tJngud Had heard, cross bayonets 
with our troops, yet all who were present declared that 
the “ Jansen,” or 42nd Eegt. IT. I., had made a stout 
defence, and resisted our attack better than the enemy 
had been known to do before. 

“ With this action,” (I here interpose a quotation 
which is^govenTda “ A Biographical Sketch of Sir 
Henry Havelock,”) “ terminate d Havelock's firs t grand 
campaign for the relief - of Eucknow. r Strictly_speak- 
ing, "per ha ps jit was~concIu3 ed on tK ujja y on wh ich 
liere-crossed th e Granges. In this great effo rt he had 
^fou ght five ^itchec f battles against__an _enemv vastly 
superior in numbers ; He had been compelled to leave 
open his communications, to carry with him his sick 
and wounded ; to dare the rays of a scorching, often 
a deadly, sun ; to march without tents ; to carry with 
him every article of supply. With these difficulties 
to encounter, he had advanced three times, and three 
times had struck so great a terror into the enemy, 
that his retreat had been invariably unmolested. He 
found, indeed, that he could gain victories, hut that 
for want of cavalry he could not follow them up ; that 
the enormous numbers of the enemy enabled them to 
recruit, and more than recruit, their losses as he 
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advanced; that another large body under the Nana 
Saheh, and Jussa Singh, was always ready to interpose 
between him and the Granges. He fought, in fact, 
more conscious that victory would secure his retreat, 
than facilitate an advance, which, with his numbers, 
was impossible.” 

And n ow the wearied and ex hausted troops enjoyed 
a mon th’s rest at Cawnpoo r-— a rest from active 
jervice 'in the field, which was most diligently and 
usefully employed by the General, in preparing his 
resources for the next move upon Lucknow. A battery 
of heavy guns was, by great exertions, organized; the 
Volunteer Cavalry increased and improved ; and every 
measure taken by which the efficiency of the force 
could be increased. This rest did much to recruit the 
soldiers, broken by fatigue, sickness, and exposure. 
Many came out of hospital and joined the ranks, which 
assumed a more healthy and vigorous appearance. 

At length the long -expected reinforcements arrive d, 
commanded in person by Ma jor-General Sir James 
Outram, G.C.B. This distinguished officer.~~a1te r 
bringihg'fro' a satisfactory close the Persia n expedit ion 
entrusted to his_command, and recemngthe honorary 
distinction of the Bed Biba nd of the Bath, had hurried 
round to "Calcutta! There he h ad been immediately 
appointed t o the military comm and of the Dinapoor 
and~Cawnpoor Divisions. T heTjovernmehThad als o 
wisely r eappointed him to the pos t of Chief Commis- 
sion er for th e affairs of Qudh, which he h ad he ld 
before h estarted onthe e xpedition tcTPersia. General 
OutranTsteamed up theTxanges, hastening on the re- 
inforcements, and collecting as he proceeded every 
available soldier. He was joined at Bnxar by Major 
Eyre of the Artillery, who had just completed the 
discomfiture of Konwur Singh, and the destruction of 
his fort at Jugdeespoor. From Allahabad the General 
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moved on by_ rapid marches,, and jomed__Gene 5 |j 
llavelock with the desired reinforcements on theJL6$i 
oFSeptemher. On that day the letter was despatched 
to ns, which came to hand only on the 25th. The 
united forces amounted to no large number, barely, in- 
deed, sufficient to attempt the dangerous -enterprise be- 
fore them. But it was decided to advance immediately. 

With rare, but characteristic generosity, Gen eral 
Outram, whose superior_mi litary.rank p laced* E m a| ^ 
oncglm^commind^orthe army, declined to t ake_it. 

‘ ? order which he 

issuecLon the o ccasion, thatTE was ~ due to G ener al^ 
Havelock, and to the strenuous and noble_ exertions 
which he had madeToTellev^ Iffihknowrthat to h im 
should acc rue th e honour of the achievement.” 

“ The” ^Major-Genefaf - therefore,” the order pro- 
ceeded, “ in gratitude for, and admiration of, the 
brilliant deeds in arms achieved by General Havelock 
and his gallant troops, will cheerfully waive his rank 
on the occasion, and will accompany the force to 
Lucknow in his civil capacity as Chief Commissioner 
of Oudh, tendering his military services to General 
Havelock as a volunteer. On the relief of Lucknow 
the Major-General will resume his position at the 
head of the forces.” 

Preparations were now immediately made for cross- 
ing the river. The head-quarters, and the greater 
part of 64th Eegt. of Poot, were left under Lieutenant 
Colonel Wilson at Cawnpoor, to garrison the strong 
intrenchment which had been thrown up at that 
station upon the bank of the river ; v and on the 
morning jjfjhe 1 9th the rest of the army crossed the,. 
_Gan g.es by a brid ge .of boats, constructed with admi- 
rable skill and celerity by Major Crommelin, of the ' 
Engineers, and encamped by 10, a.m., in two brigades 
on the left bank of the river. 
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The force numbered 3179 men, and was 
follows : — 

composed 

European Infantry 

2388 

Ditto Yolunteer Cavalry .... 

109 

Ditto Artillery 

282 

Seikh Infantry 

341 

Native Irregular Cavalry .... 

59 

Total 

3179 

Subjoined is tbe detail of tbe regiments employed. 

GENERAL HAVELOCK’S ORIGINAL FORCE. 


Corps. 

Whence come. 

Remarks. 

H. M.’s 64th Foot, two com- ) 
panics . . . . ) 

„ 78th Highlanders 

„ 84th Foot . 

1st Madras Fusiliers 

Capt. Maude’s Battery of ) 
Royal Artillery . . ) 

Capt. Barrow’s Yolunteer ) 
Cavalry . . . . ) 

Bombay . . j 

Ditto. 

Burmah. 

Madras. 

Ceylon. 

Allahabad. 

Head - quarters at 
Cawnpoor. 


JOINED GENERAL HAYELOCK AT CAWNPOOR. 


Corps. 

Whence come. 

Remarks. 

H. M.’s 5th Fusiliers 

„ 90th Light Infantry . 

Mauritius. 

Part of the China 


Force from En- 
gland. 



Major Vincent Eyre’s Heavy 

Burmah. 


Battery of four 24-pounders 

The heavy guns 


and two 8-inch howitzers . 

were taken up 



at Cawnpoor to 
replace the or- 

. 

Capt. Olphert’s Battery, Ben- 1 
gal Artillery . . . J 

Capt* Dawson’s 12th Native 1 
Irregular Cavalry . , j 

dinary 9-prs. 
Benares. 


Ditto, 
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These were divided into the following two Brigades 

FIRST BRIGADE. 

UNDER GENERAL NEILL. 

H. M.’s 5th Fusiliers. 

H. M.’s 64th and 84th. 

1st Madras Fusiliers. 

Captain Maude’s Battery. 

Major Eyre’s Battery. 

Captain Barrow’s Volunteer Cavalry. 

Captain Dawson’s 12th Native Irregular Cavalry. 

SECOND BRIGADE. 

UNDER COLONEL HAMILTON, 78TH. 

H. M.’s 78th Highlanders. 

Captain Brazyer’s Seikh Regt. of Ferozepoor. 

H. M.’s 90 th Light Infantry. 

Captain Olpherts’ Bengal Battery. 


T he en emy, offered but slight opposition to the pas- 
sage of th e river, opening fire horn, one gun on ly, 
with whicETEey retired as - soon as Olpherts’ battery 
advanced to the front. During the remainder of the 
19th and 20th the heavy guns and the Commissariat 
stores were brought across. 

On the 21st September th e force advanced towards 
Mungulwar, where th e enemy were found in pos ition, 
jwith six guns. From this they were speedily driven 
by the Infantry and Olpherts’ battery, and being 
pushed from the thick cover of gardens and standing 
crops, were soon in rapid flight. They were pursued 
for several miles by General Ontram in person, with 
the Volunteer Cavalry under Captain Barrow, who 
followed the enemy through Onao, and came up with 
their main body between that town and Busheergunje. 
Here two guns were abandoned by the large retreating 
force to this handful of horsemen, with which, and a 
third gun before taken, a standard of the 1st N. I., 
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and several camel-loads of ammunition, they rejoined 
Havelock and the main "body. The army encamped, 
(or rather bivouack ed") at Busheergunje. 

On the. 22nd they marche d fifteen miles in a deluge 
of rain, a nd halted on the Lucknow 'side of the bridge 
which cross es the river Seve. at Bun nee. TEe’enemy 
had retreated so rapidly that some stragglers only were 
‘overtaken at the end of this march. On the 23rd, 
after a march of ten miles, the e nemy was found 
posted stro ngly at Alu m Bagh, with a J.arge body of 
Infantry and Cavalry, and six gu ns. The latter were 
well served for a short time, but were soon silenced 
by our artillery. The Volunteer Cavalry and 01- 
pherts’ Horse battery then advanced to within range of 
the Al um Bagh, the Infantry coming on in line. On 
nearing the Alum Bagh, the enemy opened fire from 
two guns. One of these, a 9 -pounder, was posted on 
the high road, about 400 yards from the enclosed 
garden. There was a race between our Artillery and 
Cavalry which should take it. Captain Olpherts’ ar- 
tillery came up to the gun first, from which the 
enemy, upon seeing our charge, had at once fled, not- 
withstanding their large masses of Infantry and Ca- 
valry on the right and left. A short stand was ma de 
by them about the Alum Bagh garden; but they 
were soon driven ou tJay. our . Infantry^an d we re pmr- 
sued near ly to the cana l. Our troops were then with? 
drawn, and o cc upied for the night the_Alum Bagh 
position, under a heavy canno nade if omfrhe enemy. 

On the 24th the force was halted, to give the men 
a rest, and prepare for assaulting the city ; the heavy 
guns being, however, engaged during the whole day- 
in replying to an incessant cannonade, which was 
kept up by the enemy. 

On the 25th the force marched at 8, a.m., for Luck- 
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now, after depos iting t he baggage and tents in the 
.Alum jdagh'under an escort of infantry and guns, the 
latter, ” including two heavy ones, viz. one 24 -pounder 
and an 8-inch howitzer. ffha_lstJ Brigade, l ed by Sir 
James Outram, encountered a -terrible fire of musketry 
fromTsome houses and walled enclpsuresv-hich flanked 
th'e road. From these the enemy were gaUantly driven, 
not, however, _ without sustaining heavy loss, by "Her 
Majesty’s 6th Fusiliers, the 1st Madras Fusiliers, and 
Her Majesty’s 64th and 84<th Regts., supported by 
Maude’s battery. Both brigades.. .meig_atg the Char 
Bagh up on the canal. Here the entrance to the city" 
lay over a bridge across the canal, which had been 
injured, though not cut through, by the enemy. The 
bridge was defended by* a battery of four guns, in- 
cluding one or more heavy ones ; and the houses close 
behind it were loopholed, and full of riflemen and 
musketeers. It must be confessed that an uglier posi- 
tion to assault, it would not be easy to devise. T?or 
awhile Maude’s Light Field battery, posted on the 
road, endeavoured to silence the enemy’s guns ; but 
after a number of his gunners had fallen, it was 
found necessary that the Infantry should advance. 
While, therefore, a portion o f the 1s t Briga d e, lin ing 
t he b ank of the Char Bagh, which skirts th e right 
side of the canaHpbhied^"Eea;vy _ fire _ oI r Enfields on 
tfhe~enemy^”gunners/ th^batteryTtself : vrasl5iolt _ gar- 
lanily sf ormed"'M d7tikea~b y~tEe TstM adrasBusiliers, 
supported by the 5th Fusiliers, led orTby Captam~H. 
M Havelock and Colo nel Bl Traser Tytlerl ~~ 

Fro m this p oinfi.-the_.direct road to the Residency 
passes through a thickly-popuiated--partroF the city, 
the" distance being^suswwferFless thairtmrcffiles. It 
was behevedthaflSrirfoad' Had been cut through, and 
strongly^Barri cade d in s everal-plaxres l>y fthe enemy; 
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who w oul d also be _ able .to pour in a deadly fire of 

musket ry fro m the loopholed bouses on either side. 

It was therefore resolved not to attempt to i'orce'an 
entrance through it ; and General . Outrany accord- 
ingly led the force by a circuitous by-road whic h 
skirted the city on the right ancTthe canal on the 
left. The guns taken at the canal bridge were upset 
into the canal, the sides of which are there not less 
than fifty feet deep; and the 78th Highlanders were 
ordered to hold the entran ce of the main street while 
the baggage passed. The main body of the force , 
with Generals Outram and Havel ock, loliowedth e 
by-road, until it debouche d, .on the Dilkoosha roa d, 
near the 32nd hospital. Thence leaving the 32n d 
barracks on their left, they look the road -io-Sikunder 
Bagh ; and th ence! still following the road, whic h 
therelmak es a sharp angle to the left, they enter ed a 
walled passage in front o f the Motee Munzil P alace. 
From the canaTTSridge their progress was compara- 
tively unmolested until they approached this position, 
when they became exposed to a heavy fire of grape 
from four guns posted at the gate of the Kaiser 
Bagh, a s well a s of musketry from the " Khoorsfreyd 
, Munzil,” or 32nd m ess-house, which ~was strongly 
oc cupied by the enem y. Two of the heavy guns, 
under Major Byre, opened on the Kaiser Bagh bat- 
tery and twice silenced it for a time. But the 
enemy’s gunners were so screened by buildings that 
they suffered little damage, and soon opened fire again. 

Messages having here reached the Generals from 
the 78th Highlanders, reporting that they were 
hard pressed, the column halted for some time, and 
then moved on, by a circuit, to avoid the enemy’s fire, 
through the garden of Mr. Martin’s house, under the 
walls of the Hirun Khana, into a narrow passage 
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leading to the Chuttur Mtmzil and Furhut Buksh 
palaces, where they found shelter from the storm of 
musketry which poured on them from every side. 
The 90th Begt., with two of the heavy guns, were 
left at the Motee Munzil to assist the 78th Begt. 
Meanwhile that gallant corps had been hard pressed, 
in main taining itself at the head of the main en- 
trance street. They first carried and occupied the 
houses on both sides, bayoneting and throwing out 
of the windows on their bayonet points the enemy 
found inside. But before the baggage had all crossqp 
the bridge, which occupied more than two hours; a 
large column of the enemy with two guns attacked 
them from the city side. Our Artillery having long 
passed on, there was nothing for it but to leave the 
houses into which a heavy and close fire of artillery 
was now being poured, and to charge the guns. This 
was done accordingly, and both guns were taken, but 
not without heavy loss. One gun was dragged to 
the bridge and hurled into the canal ; the second was 
spiked. 

The baggage having all crossed, the regiment 
now followed the main body after replenishing 
the pouches of the men, their full supply of sixty 
rounds having been expended. Proceeding along the 
by-road which had been traversed by the Generals, 
the 78th were joined by Barrow’s Volunteer Cavalry, 
which formed in their rear to protect it; but the 
narrowness of the lane did not admit of a charge, 
and, advancing at a slow pace, the Cavalry suffered 
considerably. On reaching the cross-roads at the 
32nd Begt. hospital, the 78th and Cavalry, instead of 
following the road to the Sikunder Bagh, turned up 
to the left by the road leading direct to the Kaiser 
Bagh, which will readily be recognised on consulting 
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the plan. This led them by the gate of the Kaiser 
Bagh itself, where they took the battery which was 
playing on the main column of the army in the 
Motee Munzil. Spiking the largest gun, they pro- 
ceeded on, and soon came up with, and joined, the 
Generals at the Palace lane, where we left them. 

The two Gene rals, after spending some time in 
seeking, without succe ss, for a r oute by which the 
Besidency position might more safely be reached, 
resol vedTas the eveni ng was now closing i n, to force 
tlieir_ way through the streets. Accordingly, leaving 
the shelter of the palaces they emerged, accompanied 
by the 78th Highlanders and Brazier’s Seikhs, into 
the small square, subsequently called “ Doolie Square,” 
from being the scene of the abandonment of our 
wounded and doolies ; through th e gate where Genera l 
TST eill fel l ; into the main street, which led them, 
under a murderous fire, aimed at the distance of a 
few paces from the houses on either side of the 
street, to the Bailey Guard Gate. This street was 
intersected by numerous deep trenches, so that the 
Artillery could not pass by that way ; accordingly, 
the remainder of the main column, comprising two of 
Eyre’s heavy guns, Olpherts’ battery, &c., &c., were 
guided by Captain Moorsom, Quartermaster-General’s 
Department, by a sheltered street through the Chut- 
tur Munzil and Eurhut Buksh palaces leading by the 
Paeeh Bagh, and taking the enemy’s battery at the 
clock tower in reverse, reached the Eesidency in com- 
parative safety. 

As this second column was approaching, Lieu- 
tenant Aitken, of the 13th 1ST. I.', hearing from his 
battery at the Bailey Guard Gate the shouts of 
our men, and thinking that they might get entan- 
gled in the lanes, and suffer from the gun under the 
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Clock Tower, took twelve men of Ills regiment armed, 
but carrying also pickaxes and shovels, for tlie pur- 
pose of clearing away, if possible, tbe enemy’s battery 
there. Aitken’s men met our advancing column near 
tbe battery, which was taken in reverse by the latter, 
who seeing our sepoys mistook them for enemies, and 
severely wounded three of them with their bayonets 
before the mistake could be explained. Lieutenant 
Aitken then proceeded on with his men and occupied 
a portion of the Tehree Kotee, making several prison- 
ers. Communication was thus completed through 
the Tehree Kotee with the Furhut Buksh and Chut- 
tur Munzil palaces. 

The party of the 90th, under Colonel Campbell, 
who had been left in the walled passage of the Motee 
Munzil, were not fortunate enough to get in on that 
night. With them were almost all the doolies con- 
taining the wounded ; Brigadier Cooper, of the Artil- 
lery, with two heavy guns, under Lieutenant Fraser, 
and a large number of ammunition waggons. A con- 
siderable interval, irregular and difficult to pass, and 
completely exposed to the fire of the enemy from the 
Kaiser Bagh and Cheena Bazaar, separated the Motee 
Munzil buildings from those of the Chuttur Munzil ; 
and the enemy, takin g advantage of every neighbour- 
ing wall and encIosur er~imclWl os£lY,- invested -Aim, 
party. jtm THEept up u pon the m during the whole 
of~tKe^26th an incessant fir e of grape and musketry. 
Beinforcements were sent by the Generals, which’, 
under the able guidance of Colonel Napier, Engineers, 
and Captain Moorsom, reached the Motee Munzil 
t5ith little loss. Nothing, however, could be done to 
remove the guns during the day. For the 24-pounder 
had been left upon the road outside the walled pas- 
sage occupied by our troops, and was exposed to so 
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heavy a fire of musketry that no one could approach 
it. It was withdrawn after dark by the skilful exer- 
tions of Captain Olpherts. Under his directions, 
Private Duffy crept out unobserved by the enemy, 
and succeeded in attaching two drag-ropes to the trail 
of the gun. These were fastened to the limber, the 
bullocks were yoked on, and the gun was fortunately 
drawn in. In assisting this operation a very distin- 
guished officer of the Madras Artillery, Captain 
Crump, was unfortunately killed. The whole column, 
guns, waggons, and infantry, remained in the same 
position until three o’clock of the following morning ; 
when, taking advantage of the darkness, they moved 
out in silence, and, most fortunately, passed the 
enemy’s posts unobserved. Had the enemy been 
watchful, the line of heavy guns and waggons passing 
close under their fire, though in the dark, must have 
suffered most severely. As it was, however, they 
were fortunately not aroused until the column reached 
the entrance to the palaces, and their fire then did 
little damage. Altogether, the position of our two 
heavy guns in the Motee Munzil enclosure was very 
critical ; and at one time it was almost judged neces- 
sary to abandon them. Their extrication, therefore, 
was highly creditable to Captain Olpherts and all 
concerned. We lost there two valuable officers: 
Brigadier Cooper and Major Crump of the Artillery ; 
besides many men wounded. 

Not so successful — indeed, grievously calamitous — 
was the removal of the doolies containing the wounded 
from the Motee Munzil. Gfeneral Outram had di- 
rected that they should be escorted to the Residency, 
under the guidance of some person from our garrison 
who was well acquainted with the locale. Mr. J. B. 
Thornhill, a young civilian of great gallantry, and 

T 
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whose wife was cousin to Lieutenant H. M. Havelock, 
who was then among the wounded, undertook to he 
their guide. There was a way through the palaces 
skirting the river, wholly screened in all hut two 
places from the enemy’s fire, along which it was 
intended that the wounded should be brought. Un- 
happily, Mr. Thor nhill missed his way, and led the 
doolie bearers and their escort into the square, since 
termed “ Doolie Square,” and through the very gate 
where General Neill fell, into the streets of the city. 
Here a murderous fire arrested their progress. A few 
of the doolies were forced on under the fire, and 
reached the Residency ; and among these was that 
which contained Lieutenant H. M. Havelock, who 
had been badly wounded in the arm. Others which 
were just entering the square were turned back, and 
regained the right path along the river. But not a 
few, it is sad to think, were cut off : the doolies 
having been abandoned by the bearers in that fatal 
square, where many of our poor wounded officers and 
men afterwards perished miserably. 

Nine unwounded men of the escort, including Dr. 
A. 0 . Home,* of the 90 th Regt., with five wounded 
officers and men, being cut off from advance or retreat 
by the enemy, took refuge in a small building which 
formed one side of the gateway where General Neill 
had fallen on the previous evening, and there defended 
themselves with heroic and marvellous fortitude and 
courage, during the whole of the day of the 26 th and 
the succeeding night, though surrounded by hordes of 
-the enemy, and almost hopeless of relief. They were 
providentially rescued early on the following morning 
by the force which, as just described, escorted in the 
heavy guns from the Motee Munzil. 

* This officer has also received the Victoria Cross. 
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I think it will be allowed that history records few 
nobler instances of intrepidity than was afforded by 
this little garrison. To my mind, Privates McManus, 
Ryan, and Hollowell deserve as well to have their 
names inscribed in the annals of heroic fame, as any 
which have found a place in them. All three were 
presented with the Victoria Cross by General Outram. 

I feel sure that the following more fall account of the 
glorious conduct of these brave men, with which I have 
been favoured by Dr. Home, will be read with the 
deepest interest. The doolies, sad record of the destruc- 
tion of our wounded, remained in the square, and 
often did they meet our gaze from the loopholes of our 
new position on the surrounding walls ; and as often 
as they were beheld, were the hearts of the beholders 
steeled to wreak a fearful retribution on the murder- 
ous foe. 

Poor young Thornhill did not survive. He 
reached, indeed, the Residency early on the 26th, 
but the injuries he had received were so severe that 
he died shortly from their effect. 

Account given by Dr. A. C. Home, of Her Ma- 
jesty’s 90th Regt.,.of the defence made by a party 
belonging to the escort which accompanied the doolies 
and wounded on the 26th September : — 

“While the leading column of the fo rce, with 
Ge nerals Outram and Havelock, had pu shed on to 
the ^Resid ency, the rear-guard of Her Majestyjs J)Oth 
Regi, wpETthe doolies containing all the wounded, 
remained during the night of the 26th of September 
in the passage in front of the Motee Munzil palace.. 
Here, on the morning of the 26th, Colonel Campbell, 
Her Majesty’s 90th, came and told me that he had 
made arrangements for sending the wounded to the 
Residency. Supposing me to be the senior medical 

t 2 
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officer present, lie directed me’ to take charge of them 
thither. He said that Mr. J. B. Thornhill, C. S., 
would guide us, and told me that we should have to 
cross about forty yards of dangerous ground just 
after we left the gate of the passage, and about 300 
yards more of like exposure farther on, after leaving 
the shelter of a masonry house then in front of us 
(Mr. Martin’s house) ; but that, when these were got 
over, we should be in perfect safety. Major Sim- 
monds, of the 5th Fusiliers, with about 150 men, he 
said, would escort us. We accordingly collected the 
doolies, and made a rush for Martin’s house. From 
the instant that we left the gate, we were exposed to 
a heavy fire from a battery of the enemy’s across the 
river ; and while waiting there, their round shot tore 
through the walls of the house in every direction. 
After half an hour, when we had re-formed the doolies 
into some order, we again moved on, Major Simmonds’ 
party keeping ahead to clear the road. We ran on 
as quickly as we could across a nullah, about three 
feet deep in water, through which we waded, and 
there a number of the doolie-bearers and of the 
wounded were killed by the enemy’s grape. We 
thence continued our course along a high wall, which 
afforded us shelter. 

“After this I fancy that Thornhill lost his way, 
for he led us into an oblong square lined on each 
side with sheds. On entering this square, a heavy 
musketry fire was poured upon us by th^ enemy, 
who were posted behind walls and upon the roofs 
_of the sheds, on the right or river side, and within 
a short distance of us. We rushed on through the 
square as quickly as we could, and sheltering our- 
selves as much as possible under the arched sheds, 
passed through an arched gateway on the left side. 
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exposed to a dreadful fire in front and rear. The 
enemy were crowded in a corner house, forming the 
angle of a street running opposite to this archway, 
and fired upon us within a few paces, so that their 
bullets would tear through several men. Here our 
men fell thickly ; and all the doolies were deserted. 
A number of doolie-bearers had been killed, and the 
rest were dispersed and hiding in every direction. 
One or two of the doolies ran the gauntlet, and got 
through. 

“ Mr. Thornhill having now discovered his mistake, 
had become greatly excited, and begged me to turn 
the doolies back ; but this was no longer possible. 
Dr. Bradshaw and my apothecary went back, and got 
the rear bearers to take their doolies up, and then 
returned and went along the river bank, and got 
safe into the Residency. These rear doolies were 
mostly those which had not yet been brought into 
the square. In rushing back through the archway, 
to try and turn the doolies back, Thornhill was shot 
through the arm, and almost immediately after a 
second shot grazed his temple. Our position at this 
time was the following : — Between thirty and forty 
doolies were scattered in the street, in the square, 
and -in the sheds on either side : the bearers who 
remained unwounded were dispersed and hiding 
everywhere. Dismounted troopers of the enemy were 
entering the square, armed with swords, and three 
sides of it were surrounded by the enemy’s mus- 
keteers and riflemen, pouring into us a deadly fire. 
I did not like to leave the doolies, and remained, 
though the case appeared desperate. 

“ Seeing presently some stragglers of the escort, I 
joined myself to them, and we entered an open door- 
way, in a house which formed the right side of the 
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archway. There were present, including myself, nine 
sound men, two wounded officers, Captain Andrew 
Beeher,* of the 40th 1ST. I., and Swanston, 78th, and 
thr ee wounded men: total, fourteen. At this time 
we were completely cut off. This was about ten 
o’clock. The mutineers having discovered where’ we 
were, were floc king round, and kept up a constant fire 
upon the doorway. The only thing which checked 
them was the intrepidity of Private McManus, of the 
5th Fusiliers, who kept outside the doorway, sheltering 
himself behind a pillar, and managing to screen him- 
self under that slight cover, from which he kept up, 
for half an hour, a constant fire on the assailants. 
He killed numbers of them ; and the fear of his in- 
trepidity was so great, that he had at last often only 
to raise his piece to cause all the enemy to stoop, and 
leave their loopholes.. They now got a great accession 
to their numbers, and the noise they made was fearful. 
They kept reviling us ; and, indeed, we were so close, 
■> that continually words passed between them and Cap- 
tain Beeher. The assailants kept pressing continually 
closer, and were then not more than twenty yards 
from us. They kept on saying, “ Why do you not 
come out into the street ?” and their leader called on 
his men to rush on us, saying that there were but 
three of us in the house. To undeceive them, we 
gave a loud cheer, wounded and all joining. We 
barricaded the doorway partly with lumber, which we 
found in the house, partly with sand bags, to obtain 
which we stripped the dead natives close about the 
door of their waistcloths. The bodies of these natives 
about the doorway also offered an impediment to their 

* TMs excellent, and highly-valued officer, who was Assistant Ad- 
jutant-General to Sir James Outram, died of lock-jaw, soon after his 
arrival. 
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making a rush, upon us. From their position at this 
time, the mutineers could fire freely on our doolies in 
the square. 

“ One of our number. Private Byan, Madras Fusi- 
liers, was in a sad way about the fate of Captain 
Arnold, of his regiment, who was lying wounded 
in one of the doolies near. He called for a volun- 
teer to assist him in removing the wounded officer. 
Private McManus, 5th Fusiliers, instantly came for- 
ward, though wounded in the foot. We removed 
our barricade, and the two rushed across the gate- 
way, through the terrible musketry fire, and into 
the square, when they tried to lift the doolie, but 
found it beyond their strength. They then took 
Captain Arnold out of the doolie, and carried him 
through the same heavy fire into the house. The 
ground was torn by musket-balls about them, but 
they effected their return in safety, though Captain 
Arnold * received a second wound through the thigh, 
while in their arms. A wounded soldier was also 
brought m, in this way, and he also, poor fellow, 
received two mortal wounds while being carried in ; 
the men who carried them miraculously escaping. 

“ Our situation at this time seemed to ourselves 
far from desperate : we thought that, by holding out 
for an hour or two, we were sure to be relieved by 
the rear-guard when it marched up to the Besidency. 
In fact we were expecting them every moment. We 
therefore, kept up a ve»y steady fire from the door- 
way, and from the window that looked into the 
square. Am hour passed away, and three of our men 
had received wounds which disabled them from firihg. 

“The conduct of Private Hollowell, of the 78th, 

* This distinguished officer underwent amputation and died soon 
after in hospital. 
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was most splendid : cheering the men, keeping np their 
courage, and doing everything to prevent them giving 
way, himself all the time firing most steadily, and 
constantly with effect. At length he killed their 
leader. The assailants, it must be explained, showed 
themselves only at intervals, when they would come 
forward as if resolved to make a rush ; but Hollowell 
always managed to kill one at this critical moment, 
which stopped them. At length he, as above said, 
killed their leader. He was quite an old man, dressed 
in white, with a red “ cummurbund,” * and armed 
with sword and shield. Soon after this, the noise in 
the street quite ceased. An occasional shot was fired 
at us, but the street seemed to have been deserted. 
Just before the leader fell, the assailants stealthily 
pushed the door open at B, f and fired into us through 
the plastered Venetian window at D; but, most pro- 
videntially, without effect. Stationing myself at that 
window, and looking through the hole blown through 
it by the musket-shot, I was enabled to. shoot with 
my revolver, through the body, a man who came to 
repeat the fire. He staggered, and fell dead in the 
doorway. At the same time, Hollowell shot another 
man endeavouring to drag this one away. 

“We now broke through this plaster which closed 
up the window, and got into the outer room. From 
the door we could see that the streets were quite de- 
serted, and there was no noise whatever. The bodies 
of several of our soldiers were lying without their 
heads in the street. About a quarter of 'an hour 
elapsed, during which not a shot was fired on either 
side ; when suddenly, one of the men called our at- 
tention to a dull rolling noise in the street, which 


* Waistband. 


t See accompanying plan. 
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seemed to indicate that the enemy were bringing down 
a gun against us. I soon after saw some persons 
pushing a screen on wheels towards us, against which 
at the distance of a few yards a minie rifle had no 
effect. This screen they pushed up against the door 
B. We now retreated into the original room. The 
enemy now mounted on the roof, scraped through the 
plaster, and threw quantities of lighted straw down 
into the room. Soon the smoke became intolerable, 
and the building itself got on fire. 

“ Thus situated, we knew not what to do. Nu- 
merous plans were suggested and abandoned. At 
last we raised the three most helpless among the 
wounded, and dragging them after us, rushed from the 
back-door 0, which led into the square. We had 
only about ten yards to run, when we got into the 
shed on the north side of the square. Here we found 
some dead and dying sepoys. In making this passage. 
Lieutenant Swanston of the 78th, received a second 
wound, of _ which he died; and one of the wounded 
men was again wounded. We were now, including 
myself, six men capable of using arms, and four more 
of the wounded men capable of standing sentry. One 
end of this arched shed had a passage broken into it ; 
and we were suddenly roused by two shots fired at us 
through this. After this, we put one man to guard 
this entrance ; and his presence there was enough to 
keep' the assailants off. The fire of the enemy at 
this moment recommenced* upon us through the door- 
ways and numerous loopholes in the walls. From 
our first position in the house at the archway, we had 
in a great measure protected the doolies; but now 
the enemy were able to come through the archway, 
and reaching the doolies, commenced massacring the 
wounded. We were powerless to prevent this. The 
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enemy crept up to them along the sheds, keeping 
the curtains of the doolies between us and them, and 
thus we did not see them actually doing this deed 
of butchery. They used swords. Had we seen them, 
however, we could have done nothing. One wounded 
officer, Lieutenant Knight of the 90th Regt., was 
lying in a doolie. A sowar came up and was about to 
kill him. Knight sprung out of the other side of the 
doolie, and had instantly fifty shots fired at him, two 
of which struck him in the leg, making three wounds ; 
but despite of his wounds, he succeeded in distancing 
his pursuers who followed after him, and he joined 
the rear-guard, shot through the legs in three places. 
The enemy now dug holes in the roof of the shed, 
and fired down on us. To avoid this, we broke 
through a mud wall, into a court-yard, on the north 
side of the shed, where we providentially found two 
pots of water. 

' “ At this time, hope was gone. We saw plainly that 
we should not be succoured, and despaired; but broke 
through into the court-yard, just to escape the immi- 
nent death which threatened us by the fire from the 
‘roof. The wounded with us were calling out to us to 
shoot them, for we heard the cries of the poor wretches 
across the square, who were being inhumanly butchered. 
About thirty yards from the court-yard was the rear of 
a large building. Myself and another man crept for- 
ward cautiously and noiselessly to this wall. We found 
about eight feet from the ground an arched opening. 
Climbing on his shoulders, I managed to get inside 
this building, and found a spacious court-yard looking 
into a garden, and as I thought a place to which we 
had been directed by Providence for our defence and 
preservation. The walls were thick, the doorways few. 
I advanced a few feet into this building, but dared go 
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no farther. I beckoned to the rest to come, bat 
there being some hesitation, we were 'discovered by the 
sepoys on the roof, and fired upon. We now retreated 
back again into the first shed where the enemy had 
pierced the roof, carrying with as the water. 

“ It was now nearly dark, and we made oar pre- 
parations for relief of sentries. Nine men were told 
off in three reliefs, giving three sentries, and we 
clustered close round the doorway. It soon became 
dark, and the scene baffles description. Here we 
were in the shed. Lying near us were dead men of 
the enemy, a dead horse shot that morning, — dead 
and living huddled together ; and our own wounded, 
some of them delirious. The enemy on the roof 
over our heads, pacing backwards and forwards, their 
footfall being distinctly audible, and enemies all 
round us. All hope of relief had long left us, and 
we were merely, as we thought, clinging together 
in desperation. The intolerable thirst and the over- 
strained excitement of the whole day began about this 
time to overpower me, and I should not have cared 
at some moments to have been put out of suspense by 
death. Again the hope of life would return. The 
enemy now set fire to several of the doolies. We 
heard the moans of the unhappy dying men within 
them, but dared not communicate to one another that 
the horrid sounds had reached us. 

“ After our return to the shed, the enemy altogether 
ceased to fire at us. Our own ammunition would 
hardly afford more than seven rounds to six men, 
and we wholly abstained from firing. In this con- 
dition, we passed the night ; frequently jumping 
up, in alarm that the enemy was approaching, and 
then sinking to sleep from exhaustion. About 2, a.m., 
we heard a heavy firing close to us, and a great 
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rush of the enemy over our heads. We now felt certain 
that our situation was known, and that the firing 
proceeded from a party sent to our relief. To describe 
the revulsion of feeling is impossible. We raised a 
cry of ‘ Europeans ! ’ £ Europeans ! 5 and then united 
to give one loud cheer, and shouted with all our might, 
‘ Charge them !’ ‘ Charge them !’ ‘ Keep on your right !’ 

“ The firing suddenly ceased. After waiting a few 
min utes, we gave ourselves up to despair. A little 
after, rousing ourselves, we consulted as to what we 
should do. I proposed to the men, either to force our 
way back to the rear-guard, or forward to the Resi- 
dency. They agreed. But on creeping forward under 
shadow of the building, I found a large fire burning 
in the archway, and great numbers of men clustered 
about it. Escape that way was utterly impossible. 
Whilst by the way by which we had come, we had to 
rush through the men who had just successfully re- 
pelled our own soldiers. To escape, and carry away 
three wounded was hopeless. We resigned ourselves 
completely to our fate. A little after daybreak, we 
were roused by distant firing. This time it had no 
effect upon us. It, however, approached nearer and 
nearer, when Ryan, suddenly jumping up, shouted, 
‘Oh boys! them’s our own chaps!’ We then all 
jumped up, and united in a cheer, and kept shouting 
to keep on their right. At the same time we fired at 
the loopholes, from which the enemy were firing. " In 
about three minutes we saw Captain Moorsom appear 
at the entrance-hole of the shed, and beckoning to him 
he entered, and then by his admirable arrangements 
we were all brought off safely, and soon after reached 
the palace with the rear-guard of the 90th Regt.” 


The loss sustained by the relieving force in the 
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a ctions fought on t he march to Luck now, a nd in 
forcing its way to the Residency, was extremely se- 
vere, amounting to no less than 535 killed,. .wounded, 
and missing.' Two o fficers of high rank, viz. General 
Neill, and Colonel J3 azely oTtEe~Bengal Artillery, had 
been TEQIecT. The fate of th e latter officer was for 
some days doubtful, but his body was at last dis - 
covered in the main street, not 30d~ yards from t he 
Bailey G uard Gateway. Th e severest loss had fallen 
on tE e~T8th Highlanders, the heroes of so many pre- 
vi ous fights. They had lost two officers killed, and 
six wounded; forty -three men killed and missing, 
and seventy-five men -wounded; making a total of 
126 : a fearful loss for one regiment to sustain, if its 
weak state from earlier casualties be considered. 

The following statement will furnish the further 
melancholy particulars of the loss which had been 
sustained : — 


LIST OF CASUALTIES IN GENERAL HAVELOCK’S ARMY, FROM 
THE LATE OF CROSSING THE GANGES, ON THE 19th 
SEPTEMBER, TO THE 26th SEPTEMBER. 


Regiment. 

KILLED AND MJSSING. 

WOUNDED. j 

Grand Total of Loss. 

Officers. 

led. 

8 

S 

Missing. 

Total. 

Officers. 

s 

3 

H 

Staff 

2 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 

8 

10 

Madras Fusiliers 

0 

13 

11 

24 

2 

35 

37 

61 

H. M. J s 5th Fusiliers . 

0 

7 

16 

23 

2 

29 

31 

54 

H. M.’s 64th Foot 

1 

0 

0 

i 

0 

10 

10 

11 

H. M.’s 84th Foot . 

2 

9 

9 

20 

A 

24 

28 

48 

78th Highlanders 

2 

37 

6 

45 

6 

75 

81 

126 

H. M.’s 90th Light Infantry 

0 

11 

26 

37 

3 

46 

49 

86 

Seikh Regt. of Ferozepoor . 

0 

6 

1 

7 

0 

37 

37 

44 

Volunteer Cavalry 

0 

3 

1 

4 

3 

11 

14 

18 

12th Native Irr. Cavalry . 

1 

3 

0 

4 

0 

8 

8 

12 

Artillery .... 

2 

15 

7 

24 

2 

22 

24 

48 

Native ditto 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

12 

12 

17 

Total 

10 

109 

77 

196 

30 

309 

339 

535 
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In the passage through the city, the force had been 
compelled to ab andon several ammun ition waggons, 
which coul d not be -dragged along. TEe ha rnagS~5 f 
one of our"" small howitzers also having been broken^ 
it"^lsurl^dohe - cI7Iht^HrotheT, taken from the enemy, 
was substituted by Captain Maude. Several field- 
pieces captured from the mutineers were also brought 
in, spare cattle and limbers having been specially pro- 
vided by Captain Olpherts for this purpose. 

I found General Outram, on the evening of the 
2 5tH,~ 'wounded through"the arm by a musket-ball, 
whiclTTrafiThtfucE” him early in the day, before~t&e 
Canal Hfidge“had~been carried, lie ‘had’ tied' the 
wound round, and, fhough~famt and exhausted, had 
suffered little inconvenience from it during the whole 
day’s exertion. Both he and General Havelock were 
under the impression that the garrison was on the 
point of starvation, and that we had been reduced 
to our last ration. They congratulated themselves, 
therefore, greatly, on having relieved us before it 
was too late. Gradually, and not until much inquiry 
had been made, was their mistake, and the actual 
condition of the garrison in respect of food, dis- 
covered. With this impression on their minds, both 
Generals spoke to me 'severally and decidedly, as "if 
their "minds were made up as to the necessity of an 
"immediate evacuation of th'eTplace. General Ou&am 
desired" me" To" bp eWhbhnHulrication with the city 
people, with a view to obtain the necessary carriage 
in order to abandon the intrenchment ; nor could it 
be immediately understood how entirely we had been 
cut ''off from all communication with every one out- 
side our works. With the intention of immediately 
retiring, carrying with them the long-beleaguered gar- 
rison, our friends had brought nothing in with them, 
but what they carried on their backs. All their 
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baggage bad been left in the Alum Bagh ; and they 
were in consequence soon put to great straits for want 
of the ordinary necessaries of life, when it had been 
decided that they should remain in the intrenchment. 

This decision was not come to for several days. But 
when the real state of things had become known; when 
the impossibility of obtaining a single bullock or cart 
from outside had been learnt ; when the extreme dif- 
ficulty of "conducting out by the way "By wfiTclTfKey 
had entered a large crowd of women and childre n, 
and the imp os sibilityof find ing co nveyance for the 
sick and wounded, had been considered ; and wh en, 
lastly, if was re ported that the stores of grain inside 
our works we re very extensive, a nd would be suf- 
ficient toTeed the entire force for upwards of two 
months, if used with proper economy ; General Outram 
decide d on adopting the only cour se which was then7 
indee d, open, viz, t o remain with us, and to share 
our Tlockade . ~ 

Bor some days, tbe position of the detachment left 
in the Alum Bagh in charge of the baggage and 
wounded caused General Outram some anxiety. They 
had there, indeed, a force of 530 men, including 
wounded, two heavy pieces of ordnance, and some 
lighter guns. The post was not quite unprotected, 
being surrounded by a masonry wall: but it had 
never been contemplated that it should be held for 
any length of time ; and the arrangements necessary 
for doing so were consequently defective. In the 
place were a large number of native camp-followers, 
for whom there was no supply of food ; and a large 
number of cattle of every description, for which ho 
fodder remained. The supply of provisions for the 
European force there was limited. Fortunately all 
these difficulties were eventually overcome; though 
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at one time the General contemplated the retirement 
of the force upon Cawnpoor. Some supply of food 
for the c am p-followers was obtained by forays in the 
neighbourhood, and more was brought under escort 
from Cawnpoor; not, however, before a number of 
them had deserted. The cattle were subsisted upon 
the standing crops and trees which surrounded the 
position, and eventually were escorted to Cawnpoor, 
where they were much wanted for forwarding sup- 
plies. After no long time, abundant supplies and 
stores were received from Cawnpoor for the Euro- 
peans at the Alum Bagh, who fared far better there, 
than any of the old or new garrison inside the city. 

The maintenance of this external post at the Alum 
B agh prov ed -.eventually of essential b enefi t to "us’ in 
secur ing our communications _ with Cawnpoor, ''"and 
facilitating our sending and obtaining intelligence. 
Correspondence was carried on between Cawnpoor 
and Alum Bagh by one set of cossids ; and be- 
tween the latter place and the Besidency by another 
set. Along the first line, our messengers were rarely 
interrupted; but the passage of the cossids through 
the city was at all times hazardous, and many letters 
were lost ; being intercepted by the enemy. 

During the night of the 25th September, the artil- 
lery waggons, and many of the second column of the 
relieving force, remained outside the intrenchment. 
They extended in a long line, filling the street which 
intersected the Eurhut Buksh and Chuttur Munzil, 
almost from one end to the other. Deep trenches dug ■ 
by the enem y had to be filled up. and obstacles to be 
dug aw a y, which~occupied two days, at the end of. 
whichthe guns_ ^and—waggmi m were safely parked 
within the intrenchmen t. Several 9-pounder guns 
were, mde~ed, retained about the new extended posi- 
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tion, including the palaces of Furhut Buksh and 
Chuttur M unzil, whl5b m e enem y had fortuna tely 
evacuated, and which it was now resolved to retain. 
For~this purpose, during the nest three daysTsilch 
portions of the palaces as were required to secure 
our new position were cleared of the enemy, who had 
not altogether abandoned them. 

The Tehree Kotee, whi ch next adjoined our in - 
■ trenchment , was o ccu pied, and some sepoys and j 
other armedT men who were found in it werebayo- ; 
neted”or~shot. Between this and the FuHiuFBuksh 
palaceTntervened a building known as the (xeneraF s 
house, irom its heing the residence of the “G eneral. 
Saheb7“"the exSing’s brother, then with the Queen- 
Mother jmdEnglan d. This was occupied, and a large 

number of females^ jvith two” sons of the “General 
Saheb, ” were ma de prisoners. THe'lnferior females 
were set at liberty: and difficulty being experienced 
in locating the others, they were glad to be domiciled 
with the females of my khansamah’s * family in my 
garrison. They lived there quietly until the Resi- 
dency was evacuated, behaved well, and made no 
attempt to escape. They then accompanied our force 
in its retreat to Cawnpoor. One of the boys, a very I 
handsome and fair child, though placed in one of the 
most secure buildings in my enclosure, was wounded 
during the blockade. A musket-ball struck him, and 
fractured the collar-bone ; but he recovered from the 
injury. 

//I must now detail the operations by which our 
new and extended position was secured, as well as our 
old one improved. 

On the morning following the arrival of the relief 
force, a sortfe"wainhade fronTthe north side o f the 


* Native butler. 
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Entrenchment to clear the Kuptan_Bazaar_ and„.ad- 
^jTTfrnT-i v^^ to destroy the enemy’s hat- 

teriesin^tEirquarter . It consisted of 150 men of 
the 32nd Regt., nnder Captain E. Lowe, accompanied 
by Captain Bassano and Lieutenant Lawrence, of the 
32nd, and Captain Hughes of the 57th N. I. It was 
completely successful. The wholejof^atjpaarterwas 
cleared of the enemy, many of jwhorn we re bayon eted 
nr shot TowiflnHyingTo' escape b y the river. Captain 
Lowe was joined in tffe Tehree Kotee by'Lieutenaht 
Aitken and his sepoys of the~13th H. I., and with 
their assistance c ompletely cleared t hat range Af 
hous es of the enemy , of whom a numBer~were cle- 
stroyed. Ho less than'seven~guns were brought in 
Trythis"" party, viz. an 18-pounder, a 9-pounder, a 
6-pounder, and four small pieces. Unfortunately, 
Captain Hughes, after making Ms way for some dis- 
tance towards the iron bridge, spiking two large 
mortars, and destroying a magazine of the enemy, 
received a very severe wound from a musket-ball in 
the shoulder while trying to force a door. He had 
been attached to my garrison since Lieutenant Webb’s 
death, and much interest was felt in him. The bullet 
lodged in the shoulder, and a deep incision had to be 
made before it could be extracted. Captain Hughes 
never rallied after the operation, and died two days 
after he had been struck. 

The morning of the 27th saw the rear-guard, with 
the remaining heavy guns, ammunition waggons, &c., 
which had been left in the Motee Munzil, safely 
brought within the palaces, which operation has been 
already described. Several other buildingsconnected 

Clmtta 

meEfr-alsa v taken possession~of~oft~ the~same d ay, with 
consider able loss to the enemyj Baxrica^s”wefe also 
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thrown up in several quarters to strengthen our new 
position. 

The enemy’s batteries by which we had before be en 
surrounded hacT now be en on two sides tak en an d 
destroy ed^ that isT r iorthward up to the banE~ of th e 
river, and on the east side. His other batteries which 
extendedTffom tiie north-west to the south-east angle 
all alobgfThe wrest and south faces of our wor ks, 
r emained: in his possess ion. Hor were th ese idle or 
silent, Tut kept up a heavy fife of round" shot upon" 
,our position, which was t Ee~mbre d angerousTtswe 
hacPrecei ved into our intrenchment so large an addi- 
tion - of men and ca ttle. Before, therefore, a decision 
had been come to upon the ultimate course of 
action, that is, whether the force should remain at 
Lucknow, or attempt a retreat; Sir James Outram 
had resolved that the enemies “ moorchas,” or batte- 
ries should be taken and their guns destroyed. 

In the afternoon of the 27th, accordingly, a sortie 
was made from the Bailey Guard Gate to the buildings 
which afterwards formed part of Lockhart’s Post 
(78th Highlanders), directed against a battery of the 
enemy known as Phillips’ Garden Battery opposed to 
our south-eastern angle, and intended to capture their 
guns. In consequence, however, of the large number 
of troops required for the operations in the palaces, an 
insufficient force, not exceeding 120 men, was sent. 
The party was in consequence unable to accomplish 
their object ; and were obliged to retire after spiking 
two guns. 

It had been intended to send out other sorties on 
the 28th against the batteries of the enemy ; but at 
the suggestion of Lieutenant J. C. Anderson, Engi- 
neers, of the old garrison, who was well acquainted 
with their several positions, it was resolved to defer 

z 2 
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the operations for a day, in order to give time for 
forming a proper plan of operations. 

On that day unfortunately, we lost, by one of the 
enemy’s round shot, one of the few surviving Artillery 
officers of the old garrison, Lieutenant D. C. Alex- 
ander, who, while walking on the road outside the 
Bailey Guard Gate, was struck in the thigh by a 
6-lb. shot. The thigh hone was smashed, and before any 
operation could be performed, this gallant officer, who 
had only recently rec<wered from his former injuries, 
sank and died. I saw him in the hospital just after 
he had been brought in; when he addressed me, 
saying, “ You can at all events bear witness that I 
have done my duty.” Poor fellow ! most heartily do I 
f ulfil his last wish. He had never shrunk from peril 
or exposure : and when during the engagement of 
Chinhut, his native drivers were slack in bringing 
forward his guns, he jumped upon one of the leading 
horses himself, and dashed forward with the gun. 

It was reported on this day (the 28th) in the garri- 
son that the intrenchment was to be repaired and pro- 
visioned for three months, and a new garrison from 
the relieving force placed in it ; the 32nd, and the 
rest of the old garrison, being withdrawn with the 
generals. The fact was, that General Outram had 
not then made up his mind as to the course which he 
would pursue. 

On the following day, the 29th, three sorties were 
made at dawn against the surrounding batteries of 
the enemy .- one from the left square of the Brigade 
Hess ; another simultaneously with it from the 
Seikh square, made in two parties, led severally by 
Captain Hardinge, and Major Apthorp. The object 
of the first was to capture the enemy’s 18-pounder at 
the left front of the Brigade Mess; that in’ front of 
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the Cawnpoor battery ; any other guns at intermediate 
points, and, if possible, the guns to the left of the 
Cawnpoor road. This sortie was only partially suc- 
cessful. The 18-pounder gun, which had the very 
night before done serious mischief to the walls of the 
square, was captured, and burst ; and the houses lying 
between it and the second 18-pounder in front of the 
Cawnpoor battery were taken possession of, and de- 
stroyed ; but in the operation Captain McCabe, a 
most distinguished officer of Her Majesty’s 32nd 
Regiment, and Major Simmons of equal or more dis- 
tinction in the 5th Fusiliers, were mortally wounded. 
Further considerable loss appearing inevitable, if the 
objects of the sortie were persevered in, the party 
was, under the orders of Greneral Outram, withdrawn. 
The second sortie was very successful. One party 
under Captain Hardinge took and destroyed a heavy 
gun of the enemy on the right front of the Brigade 
Mess, and advancing, met the second party com- 
manded by Major Apthorp, who was accompanied by 
two other officers from my post, Captain H. Forbes 
and Lieutenant R. Ouseley. Both parties meeting 
assailed in front and rear a second gun, known by us 
as the “ Lane Grun,” which was taken and brought in, 
and all the artillerymen bayoneted inside the adja- 
cent houses. The destruction of this battery was 
matter of much rejoicing to my garrison, for it had 
battered for weeks and completely knocked in the 
upper story of the house on the south side without 
our being able to fire a shot in reply. Captain Forbes 
and Lieutenant Ouseley proceeded against a third gun 
and the raised battery on the- same side ; which had 
also given us great annoyance. Lieutenant Ouseley 
very gallantly climbed up the battery, and this gun 
also was taken and destroyed. 
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While this party was thus engaged, they were 
covered by myself and a party of the 32nd, posted 
on the top of Grant's bastion. We kept ourselves 
under cover, and maintained a steady fire upon every 
loophole of the enemy from which they attempted 
to annoy the party engaged in the sortie. One 
poor fellow incautiously leaned over the parapet, 
and was at once struck senseless by a ball in the 
head. We could see the enemy in one spot firing 
heavily from the ground-floor of a mosque, where they 
were protected by intervening buildings from our 
fire. Lieutenant Maitland of the Loyal Artillery was 
near at hand, and I suggested to him to bring down the 
minarets of the mosque on top of the enemy. The 
suggestion was executed with beautiful precision. A 
9-pounder was placed in position, and in three shots 
both minarets were struck down at the distance of 
400 yards, and fell in ruins on the heads of the enemy. 

In retiring, however, horn this last battery, Mr. 
F. D. Lucas, whom I have already mentioned, as 
being an Irish gentleman and a traveller, who had joined 
our garrison from the commencement of the siege, 
and was universally liked and esteemed by us, received 
his death-wound from a musket-ball. In addition to 
the destruction of the guns, this party also demolished 
various musketry posts of the enemy, and discovered 
the shafts of two mines, which had been commenced 
against the Gubbins bastion, and blew down the 
house from which they had been sunk. 

The third sortie, commanded by Captain Graydon 
7th 0. I. Infantry, advanced from the Eedan battery 
along the road to the iron bridge, and destroyed the 
24-pounder of the enemy, posted opposite Innes’ house, 
which had so long battered that building, the Resi- 
dency, the Church, and my house ; spiking at the 
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same time several smaller guns. The houses sur- 
rounding the enemy’s batteries, however, not having 
been occupied, a very heavy fire of musketry was 
opened upon our party, which compelled them to 
withdraw, after sustaining very heavy loss. 

Lieutenant J. 0. Anderson, Engineers, who had 
to draw up the plan of these operations, which were 
on the whole most successfully carried out, did not 
think it advisable to advance against more distant 
batteries, which were accordingly allowed to remain 
unattacked. In course of the execution of these 
operations. Lieutenant J. C. Anderson sustained a 
severe injury from springing down from too great a 
height, which confined him to his quarters. 

The active part of the engineer operations within 
the old intrenchments accordingly devolved on Lieu- 
tenant Hutchinson, Engineers, as Directing Engineer : 
who displayed in the discharge of this duty, as un- 
tiring perseverance as his predecessors. 

General Outram hav ing foun d it wholly im possible 
to procure carriage ; and haying more over at le ngth 
made sure t hat there was in the stores of our garrison 
a, sufficient supply of grain ; w hile the gun-bullocks 
wh ich acc ompanied the relief force would su pply 
plenty of fresh meat, re solved on the 30th to remain 
blockaded with" ourselves, until addit ional troops should 
arrive to co-operate with us. Gram rations were ac- 
cordingly reduced ; while the issue of rations of meat 
was continued on the same scale as before. Ho other 
course, indeed, was any longer possible without run- 
ning extreme risk, and hazarding a fearful loss of life. 
On the same day on which this resolution was come 
to, Lieutenant Innes, Engineers, after careful examina- 
tion of the enemy’s mine at the Sedan battery, which 
had for so long a time been a source of anxiety to us. 
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"blew it up. The result proved that those who had 
all along declared that a mine was in progress had 
been right ; while our engineers, who had discredited 
it, had been for once mistaken. A gallery of great 
length was discovered, being no less than 158 feet in 
length. Despite which, there were still fifty feet 
wanting before it would have reached the most ad- 
vanced point of the Eedan. Moreover, the direction 
of the mine was 30° too much to the right ; so that 
little injury could have resulted from its explosion, 
even if it had been completed. 

An uns uccessful attempt was made on the following 
night by Captains Barrow and Hardinge commanding 
severally the Yolunteer and the Seikh Cavalry to slip 
out from our position, in order to join the detachment 
at the Alum Bagh. This measure had been directed 
by the General in consequence of the extreme scarcity 
of fodder and the large number; of animals, horses, 
and bullocks, which required food. The only grass 
procurable was on the low cultivated land along the 
river, and such as had sprung up during the rainy 
season, in the very confined extent of broken ground, 
and among the debris of buildings by which we were 
surrounded on other sides. Even this was not to be 
obtained without loss of life. For the enemy kept a 
sharp look-out, and shot down all our grasscutters 
whom they could reach. The ‘only time during which 
it was possible to go outside for this purpose, without 
running the greatest risk, was at night. The cavalry 
proceeded out in silence for some distance, when they 
were stopped by a heavy fire of musketry, which com- 
pelled them to retire. It was afterwards believed that 
the fire had proceeded from one of our own outposts. 

Disappointed in the attempt to get out, the cavalry 
qould only do their best to feed their horses, which 
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were put upon the smallest possible grain rations. All 
the grass that was found close around was cut. And 
occasional expeditions were made at night across the 
river, when the standing crops on the further side 
were cut, and brought in. Thus, and by eking out 
the fodder in every possible way, it was made to last 
throughout the blockade. On more than one occasion 
Sir James Outram was nearly giving orders that all 
the horses should be turned out. But eventually this 
was not done, and the horses were preserved, though 
in bad condition, until our final relief by Sir Colin 
Campbell. 

During the first few days a good deal of plunder ofl 
various descriptions, which had been found in the \ 
newly-occupied palaces and buildings, was brought in. < 
Not very much that was valuable, however, was; 
found, and much of that was destroyed. The palaces, 
contained many mirrors, and much gilded furniture of! 
antique pattern, which, beyond that actually required; 
for accommodation, was useful only to make barri-; 
cades. A good deal of native clothing, a few jewels,! 
and many native arms, some rich and of great ; 
value, were brought in and sold by the finders for 
very low prices. A few stores were found, but they; 
were very limited, having evidently been no more; 
than what was intended for the use of the mutineer; 
troops who had occupied the buildings. There was a; 
little tea, a small store of grain, and one or two bales! 
of the much-prized article, tobacco. ' 

Very soon, however, all such property was declared \y 
to be prize, and prize-agents were appointed to collect \ 
it. What they got, however, was little, and of a very \ 
nondescript and inferior description, and could have \ 
brought little gain to the army. I have seen strings 
_ of doolie-bearers coming in, carrying copper and 
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"brass boilers, and large dishes of the same material, 
i which must, I presume, have been abandoned after- 
i "wards with the Residency. Still, it was quite neces- 
sary that promiscuous plunder should be stopped. For 
this purpose the guard at the Bailey Gate received 
I orders to detain all property suspected to be plunder. 

> The only exception made was crockery. Of this, 
both the old garrison and the new comers stood 
greatly in need. In my own house ’more than one 
round shot had fallen into the pantry, causing an 
indescribable destruction of cups and saucers, plates 
and dishes, which were therefore in great demand. 
The newly-occupied palaces afforded great means of 
replac ing these, for several rooms were found to be 
■full of boxes, which contained nothing but crockery. 
'These were speedily ransacked, emptied out on the 
floors, part removed, and the rest trodden under foot. 
•The floors were soon covered foot deep with broken 
crockery and china. Some of the sets were exceed- 
ingly handsome, of English and French manufacture, 
embellished with the sort of armorial devices which 
had been adopted by the several Kings of Oudh. 
There was a great quantity of crockery, of China 
manufacture, mostly of coarse quality; and the pre- 
vailing pieces were bowls innumerable, from the size 
of a small slop-basin to that of a large punch-bowl. 
When I visited the room everything of elegance had 
been removed ; but I saw, with several of my friends, 
many exceedingly elegant and highly ornamental 
hand-basins, which would be prized in this country. 

/ A good deal of disappointment was expressed by 
many after the entry of the relief force, that the in- 


habitants of the city had shown no token of sympathy 
j 1 or good-will. The example of Cawnnoor wag-r eferred 
J I tOjWhgi^aftfirTlm last defeat of the Nana at the 
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entrance of the Station, our troops were welcomed in. 
by the citizens, who brought out to them presents of 
milk, butter, food, and sweetmeats. Nothing of th e 
kind, it was objected, had taken place at Lucknow; 
and the ~infei'ence was drawn that_ ouF~rule on~ th e 
Oudh s i rift of th ft (rang es was unpopular : and th at 
the people sym pathized with the mutineers more than 
with ourselves. Such p ersons overlooked the essential 
difference between the~positiohgurf~our forc e at Cawn- 
poor and at Lucknow. At the first place the enemy 
had "Been wholly defeated and driven away. In 
Lucknow his position had been turned, and our 
force had indeed entered by efforts of gallantry 
and resolution, which have rarely been equalled, 
and never surpassed; but the foe had not been 
vanquished, and had at once closed in upon our rear. 
Communication with such of the citizens as were 
friendly remained, therefore, little less difficult than 
before. 

General Outram had brought with the army an 
ammunition waggon laden with the letters and news- 
papers which had been for so many months lying in 
the post-offices, addressed to parties who were shut 
up in Lucknow. This cart had remained with the 
rest of the baggage at Alum Bagh ; so that, with a 
few individual exceptions, we none of us received any 
of our letters until the place was finally relieved. 

Before closing this chapter, a few remarks on the 
result of the siege generally are required. And first 
it must be observed, that, with the weak and unfinished 
defences which we had to protect us, it woujd 
have been quite impossible for us to maintain the 
defence for a single week, if we had been surrounded 
by a courageous enemy. Next to God’s good Provi- 
dence, whose almighty Hand all should humbly re- 
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cognise in our wonderful deliverance ; we owe it to 
the pus illanimi ty of our foe. The points at which a 
dozen men abreast might have entered our position, 
without making so much effort as you have to do in 
crossing an ordinary fence in England, were numerous. 
It is surprising that the enemy did not direct his 
assault at them. At these places ladders were not 
required to effect an entrance ; yet the mutineers 
generally selected those points to attack, whereTadders 
were necessary. It was thought that they feared 
we had mined those places where access was more 
easy. And this belief may have deterred them. 
When they attacked, moreover, they lacked that deter- 
mined courage, which faces danger with resolution. 
Brave men among them there were, no doubt; and 
these were sacrificed in their attacks. But the brave 
were not many ; the mass were poltroons. In the 
plan of the intrencliment, which has been given, will 
be observed two unfinished batteries on the west side. 
The one nearest to, indeed just outside, my post, had 
been raised to a commanding height upon the debris 
of houses destroyed by Eulton, and which com- 
'pletely overlooked my compound and that of Mr. 
Ommanney. Had the engineer who was constructing 
it. Lieutenant Hutchinson, been able to complete 
the work, it had been intended to have called it the 
Malakoff. As it was, it was never finished ; but re- 
mained a large undefended mound, separate from, and 
outside our works. There was nothing to prevent the 
enemy from occupying it, except a musketry fire from 
the roof of my house, which commanded it in turn ; 
but the artillery of the enemy swept this roof, so that 
we had been compelled to abandon it. An adventur- 
ous foe would soon have occupied and strengthened 
it, and half-a-dozen riflemen placed there would have 
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been, almost if not quite, enough to render my ■ 
post untenable. No one could have moved outside 
the bouse without a certainty of being shot. As it 
was, they never made the attempt ; and the Malakoff 
remained neutral ground throughout the siege. 

Great praise has been bestowed upon those who 
took part in this defence ; and no doubt deservedly 
so. All behaved well. During the whole siege I 
never heard of a man among the Europeans who dis- 
played cowardice before the enemy. There were not 
a few who croaked, whose dispositions were less 
hopeful than others ; who were prone to exaggerate 
danger, and to under-estimate the resources at our 
disposal, and for many weeks the prospect was alarm- 
ing enough. The months of June and July were the 
worst ; — while the anticipated danger was threatening 
us ; and when first in'its worst-expected form it had 
actually come to the door. At the commencement 
of the latter month several of the men contemplated 
the destruction of their females, if the enemy should 
overpower us. I was, during those terrible days, one 
evening taken aside by a military man, who was one 
of my garrison. He had, he told me, agreed with 
his wife, that if the enemy should force his way in, he 
should destroy her. She had expressed herself content 
to die by a pistol-ball from his hand. He was, he 
told me, prepared, if I should fall, to do the same 
deed of despair in respect to my own wife ; and he 
required of me a pledge, that if he should first perish, 
I would act the same part by his.. I declined to give 
it. The necessity, I told him, had not arisen ; there 
was, therefore, then, no need to provide for it. And 
besides I could not do it. 

All behaved well. Engineers, artillery, staff, civil 
servants, uncovenanted, clerks, merchants, — all did 
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their duty to themselves and to their country; 
and remembered that the honour of England was 
then in their hands. In one respect we certainly 
deserve much less credit than is due to the brave 
army of Havelock and the illustrious conquerors of 
Dehli. Every man felt that he was fighting for his 
own life, and for the life and honour of his own family, 
or of those of his companions. There was no choice; 
it was a necessity to fight to the last ; for after the 
ex am ple of Cawnpoor, who could trust the enemy? 
Many, doubtless, were actuated by yet nobler mo- 
tives. The political importance of holding Lucknow 
against the wave of mutiny, everywhere surging 
over the land, could not be exaggerated. As yet 
the rebels had met with no check. If Lucknow, the 
most important city in Upper India next to Dehli, 
could be held, and the British flag still made to 
float over the battered seat of British authority in 
Oudh, the effect would be immense. It would dis- 
hearten the mutineers ; it would cheer our friends 
among the people ; it would check the spirit of mutiny 
elsewhere. And such, doubtless, was its effect. We 
often heard through Hngud, that the mutineers when 
demanding money or aid from men who were disposed 
to be our friends, had been met by the taunt, “ Come 
to us when you have taken the Bailey Girard !” 

Our mainstay in conducting the defence, it need 
scarcely be told, was the 32nd Begt. of Foot. Long 
may “ Lucknow” grace the regimental colours ! The 
. mortality among the officers was fearful. I believe 
/ that only two of the number escaped unwounded. 
And though at times the men lost heart, were care- 
less, or insubordinate : yet, balanced against their 
general conduct, their sufferings, and privations, their 
constant fightings and ceaseless labours ; it may well 
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be confessed that they right nobly maintained the 
high character of the British soldier. 

Nor should the constancy and fidelity of the native 
soldiers of all arms be forgotten ; nor the extraordi- 
nary, and, to ns, unappreciable temptations by -which 
that fidelity was tried. It is almost marvellous that 
they continued faithful. 

I must not forget to do justice to my own service. 
There were nine of us in the intrenchment, viz. M. 
Ommanney, Q-. Couper, S. Martin, Gr. Benson, W. 0. 
Capper, J. B. Thornhill, G-. H. Lawrence,* A. Boulder- 
son, and myself. Two were tilled, two were wounded, 
and five have escaped. They all took their turn of 
duty with the military : and shared their labours, 
dangers, and di ffi culties. In short, they all did their 
duty well. 

Sufficient justice has, I think, scarcely been done to 
the clerks and uncovenanted service. The admirable 
conduct displayed by this class, which contained such 
men as Kavanagh and Williams, during the siege, sur- 
prised us all ; particularly because in times of peace 
this body is too often noticeable for want of energy 
and character. Several of them rendered excellent 
service in the Volunteer Cavalry. All behaved well 
during the siege, and were often very conspicuous in 
repelling the fiercest attacks of the enemy. They 
deserved, I think, better at the hands of G-overnment 
than they have received, or had at least received, when 
I left India. 

Greneral Outram bestowed upon them a donation of 
three months’ pay ; and the Government have granted 

* This young officer’s name has not yet been mentioned. He 
possessed a good rifle, was an excellent shot, and killed many of the 
enemy, but suffered much from sickness, and was afterwards wounded by 
the explosion of a shell. 
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them six months’ batta. But these sums united will 
not make up to them the ordinary salaries which they 
would have continued to enjoy if the public peace had 
not been disturbed. The uncovenanted and clerks 
deserved better of the State than this. 

Besides this numerous class, and those who have 
been specially mentioned in this narrative, there were 
others in the garrison, not belonging to any of the 
services, but who had been attracted to Lucknow by 
trade and other pursuits. Among these were Mr. 
Parry, Secretary to the Branch Dehli Bank ; Mr. 
Pees, formerly a Master in the .Martiniere College, 
then connected in business with M. Huprat ; Signor 
Barsotelli, an Italian who had just imported and dis- 
posed of an invoice of alabasters from Florence ; Mr. 
Eight, Editor, and Mr. Chick the sub-editor of the 
“ Central Star,” local newspaper ; Mr. Ereth, railway 
contractor ; Mr. Cameron, Mr. James Hill, M. 
G-eoffroy, and Mr. Johannes, merchants; and some 
others, who all, I believe, behaved well. Mr. Cameron 
in particular, a merchant from Calcutta, deserves espe- 
cial mention. He acquired, by the instruction which 
he received from our Artillery officers, a good know- 
ledge of gunnery and mortar practice ; and rendered 
excellent service in superintending the mortar bat- 
teries, when Artillery officers were not available. 

In this review of services, of which England may 
well be proud, I must not omit the most valuable 
exertions of the medical men, who were, like others, 
greatly overworked during the siege. To Hr. Scott, 
the old and highly-esteemed surgeon of the 32nd 
Kegt.; to Assistant-Surgeon "W illia m Boyd, of the 
same regiment; Hr. J. Fayrer, the able and well- 
known Besidency Surgeon ; to Hr. J. Campbell, of 
the 7th Light Cavalry; to the talented Assistant- 
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Surgeon of tlie 2nd 0. 1. Cavalry, S. B. Partridge ; to 
Dr. Bird, doing duty ■with, tlie Artillery ; and to several 
more, I bear my hearty tribute of praise. Every? 
thing was against them ; bad air, bad food, and an in- 
sufficient supply of medicines; yet they, at the cost 
of no small personal exertion and daily risk, struggled 
manfully, with unwearying perseverance, through 
their many difficulties. 

Nor would it be right, in what professes to be a 
faithful record of facts, to omit adverting to those 
ladies who undertook the trying duty of ministering 
to the sick and wounded. There were several of 
these devoted women, these excellent Sisters of Charity. 
Probably, if asked, they would name, as the best 
representative of their order of mercy, the bereaved 
widow of our chaplain, Mrs. Polehampton. 

During all t hese prolonged operations, andJLespj te 
the utmo st efforts of the ftTfkmvTwe had never lost a 
single f oot of our original po sition ; nor did they ev er 
acquir e an inch of ground Most fortunate, however, 
for us was it that our relief was not longer deferred. 
I entertain myself no manner of doubt as to the im- 
possibility of our having maintained our position un- 
assisted, until the time when the final relief under Sir 
Colin Campbell arrived. It was not that we should 
have starved; for, as has been seen, we possessed, thanks 
to Sir Henry Lawrence’s wise precautions, abundance 
of grain. It was not that we were in immediate 
danger of being blown up ; for, as has been observed 
by Lieutenant Innes in his “ Bough Notes,” “ our 
subsequent sorties made us acquainted with four 
mines, all of them innocuous ” on account of the errsr 
in their direction. That able young officer further 
goes on most justly to say, “ Our real dangers con- 
sisted in the probable determination of all the natives 
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still 'with, us to abandon us soon ; the fearful exhaus- 
tion that would consequently have ensued ; the neces- 
sity of abandoning our outposts ; the losses by mus- 
ketry and mining that would have followed. Opposi- 
tion to an assault would, with our then diminished 
numbers, have been next to impossible : and thus most 
assuredly does the Lucknow garrison owe its lives to 
the timely arrival of Generals Outram and Havelock 
and their brave troops.” 

tore garrison of Lucknow originally was 1692 
strong. Of these 927 were Europeans, and 765 
natives. "We lost, in killed, of Europeans 350, and 
133 natives, and of the latter 230 deserted, making a 
total loss of 718. There remained of the original 
garrison, when relieved on the 25th of September by 
General Havelock, a total number of 979, in which 
both sick and wounded are included, of whom 577 
were Europeans and 402 Natives. "We had lost during 
the siege forty-one military, and two civil officers ; and 
one Assistant-Chaplain. 
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THE BLOCKADE. 

The remaining period of investment should properly be called the 
Blockade. — Sir James Outram assumes command. — Brigadier Ingli s 
retai ned charge of the old intrehchment ; General Havelo ck of* the 
palace s, and the Ou dh Field Forc e,— Daily rounds of GeneraFHave- 
locE^=The changes in our position described. — New buildings j md 
posi tion occupied . — Additions made to the old intrenchment^— -Chief 
attempts of the enemy during the blockade directed against the new 
position. — Their mines, and our very extensive countermines. — Com- 
munication with the provinces. — Desirableness of some part of our 
position abutting upon the open country. — Our force insufficient to 
effect this. — Im possibility of native merchants rendering us assistance . 

- — V engeanceTaken~by the mutineers upon the villagerswho Lad aided 
Havelock. — Manufactory of Enfield rifle cartridges established. — 
Musket preferred to the Enfield rifles in melees . — Native soldiers re- 
warded. — Our food during the blockade. — Substitute for tobacco. — 
Diminished strength and physique of the garrison. — Bad condition of 
the hospitals ; want of room, proper food, and medicines. — Assistance 
which Mr. Gubbins was able to render ; names of officers received into 
his house. — Enemy’s management of their guns. — Projectiles fire d by 
jhya-enemv. cylinders of wood, stone and brass sli el ls. —Advice given 
by Eurzund Ali and Runjeet Singh respecting the obtaining of supplies. 
— Account of Runjeet Singh. — Attack of the enemy’s battery in Phil- 
lips 3 garden ; successful ; but the 8- inch howitzer not taken. — Measures 
taken to extend our position along the Cawnpoor road. — Major Hali- 
burton, and Major Stephenson mortally wounded. — Attempt aban- 
doned. — On our retirement the enemy press on and attack Gubbins 3 
post. — Escape from a musket-ball which penetrated a loophole. — Re- 
marks on the construction of loopholes. — Repulse of the enemy in an 
attack on the palaces. — Good news of the capture of Dehl i. — Captain 
Bruce’s low-caste police. — Extracts from Journal. — Overtures from 
Rajah Man Singh. — Lockhart’s post. — Advanced garden post. — Com- 
munications from Man Singh.— 'Letter received from Captain P. Orr, 
and other refugees from Mithowlee at Lucknow. — Semapho re telegraph 
established between the Residency and Alum Bagbu ~~ ~ * 


With the arrival of Havelock's relieving force, th e 
sifto-ft nf i hft 1/nftknow KesTIencv. properly so called, 

A A 2 
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ter minates. Many of t he surrounding batteries o f 
t he enemy were soon, as has been seen ^captureduihey 
reif ained ^fronLa nv generalassanltsT and the remaining 
^SSctfSurteig which^the force commanded by Generals 
Outram and Havelock shared the investment of the 
whole garrison, may be best designated by the term 
suggested by Havelock, that of “ blockade.” 

Prom the time when this glorious feat of arms had 
been accomplished. Sir James Outram assumed the 
command. 

The entire position occupied by our troops was 
divided into two commands ; that of the old Residency 
intrenchment, and the newly-acquired palaces. Of 
the first. Brigadier Inglis retained charge, having 
under him the survivors of the old garrison, military 
and civil; with the addition of Barrow’s Volunteer 
Cavalry, and detachments of the Artillery, 1st Madras 
Fusiliers, and 78th Highlanders, furnished from the 
relieving force. 

The rest of the newly-arrived troops, forming what 
was then called the Oudh Field Force, was commanded 
by General Havelock, and occupied the palaces and 
the Tehree Kotee. 

Sir James Outram, with his staff, fixed his head- 
quarters in Dr. Fayrer’s house. 

General Havelock, and such of his staff as were 
unwounded, took up their abode in Mr. Ommanney’s 
house. From this a walk round all the posts of the 
palaces embraced a distance exceeding two miles, 
which was traversed by Havelock soon after daybreak 
every morning. Having accomplished this inspection, 
he- called in, on his return, to make his accustomed 
report to General Outram. 

The changes which had been effected in our position 
X will now describe. 
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On the north and east, the old Besidency position ~ 
was completely relieved by the extension of the new 
line of defence ; on the north as far as the river 
Groomtee, and eastward so as to include the Tehree 
Kotee, Furhut Buksh, and Chuttur Munzil Palaces. 
Thus, instead of the hospital, Fayrer’s house, Sago’s 
house, and the Financial Commissioner’s office on these 
sides being exposed to close assaults by the enemy, 
the positions of the mutineers were thrown back at 
least 1000 yards. The Bailey Girard Grateway, up to 
the very entrance of which the enemy had before some- 
times advanced, became a central locale in the extended 
position which was now occupied. The attention of 
the old garrison was now only required to be directed 
to the west and south faces of the old position, viz. 
from Innes’ post at the north-west angle to my post ; 
and then along the south front to Anderson’s house. 
Here the new line of occupation again began, with 
the post termed Lockhart’s, or the 78th Highlanders, 
which extended from a barricade thrown across the 
direct Cawnpoor road, close to Anderson’s house, east- 
ward to the gaol, which was occupied by the 84th 
Foot. A succession of posts followed, terminating on 
the east side with the advanced garden post on the 
Groomtee, held by the 90th Begt. From this extreme 
position the river formed our boundary to near the 
north-west angle of the old defences at Innes’ post. 

Very fortunately this large addition made to our 
defences on the east side comprised lofty and extensive 
ranges of palaces, built of solid masonry, rising nearly 
from the river’s edge, which afforded much more than 
sufficient accommodation to our troops. The enemyy., - 
it is true, placed a few guns across the river, and oc- 
casionally fired round shot into these bui ldings ; but 
by abandoning - and barricading the river-face rooms, 
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it was not difficult to protect completely the 
storie sof sued buildings as were exposed . So that the 
enemy's artillery coulcTdo little more than make butts 
of the upper stories unoccupied by us, and the gilded 
domes, which they knocked about a good deal. From 
the extended position also, and solid construction of 
these palaces, little damage was sustained from the 
enemy’s shells, which were not unfrequently thrown 
in from the Kaiser Bagh and city side. 

The south side, however, of the new position was 
less favourable ; for it there followed a broken line 
of buildings closely contiguous to those still occupied 
by the enemy. In some places a narrow lane separated 
our troops from the mutineers ; in others, a small space 
was by tacit accord, left neutral between them. No- 
where was our position on this side bounded by a clear 
open space, which would have afforded to our sentries 
a good view of the enemy’s movement^. 

On the west and south sides, the old line of defence 
of the original Besidency position was maintained, 
with the exception of two additions made, the one to , 
Innes’, the second to my post. At the former, a 
commanding fnound, at a small distance in advance 
of Innes’ house, was taken possession of, and fortified 
by Lieutenant Hutchinson, Engineers, and a very 
useful line of defensive trenches connected it with 
both Innes’ house, and outward with' a small mosque 
in the direction of the iron bridge, which had also 
been occupied. At my post we seized the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the destruction of the enemy’s 
batteries, to improve our defences on the south side, 
where we had been, in fact, all through the siege 
wholly unprotected. For this purpose, the lane out- 
side the low south compound wall was seized, and the 
enclosure beyond it, known ,as the “ Goindah lines,” 
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occupied ; and inside tlie latter a new raised-battery 
was constructed, and armed with, a 9-pounder gun. 

During tbe period of the blockade, the Cawnpoor . 
battery was also greatly improved, indeed completely 
renovated, by the active exertions of Captain Thomas, 
of the Madras Artillery. From being little better 
than a heap of ruins, and exceedingly unsafe, it be- 
came the show battery of the garrison, and was armed 
with 18-pounders, so as completely to defy any attempt 
of the enemy on that side. One of the two unfinished 
batteries on the west front (the Sheep House battery) 
was also completed and armed. But the enemy 
having made no attack afterwards on that side, there 
was not, I believe, much occasion to use it. 

Although during the blockade the enemy did not 
much relax their musketry fire on the exposed fronts 
of our old position, which they also cannonaded from 
a distance ; yet their chief attempts were directe d 
against our new positi ons, in the palaces , and at 
Lockhart’s post^where the clos e, c outignity ofTbe 
buildings occupiedTby themselves afforded great fac ili- 
ties for ^Turning, and approaching~duF tro ops unob - 
served? Our engineers accordingly were, during this 
period, chiefly engaged in counteracting the enemy’s 
attempts ; and executed, under the superintendence of 
Captain Crommelin and Colonel Napier, of the Engi- 
neers, a series of countermine shafts and galleries, 
which is said to be unsurpassed in modern warfare. 
At first the ene my s uccee ded in exploding successfu lly t 
two ' mihesT~by which we. lost a few m en. Latterly, 
however, our position became so protected by these 
subterranean defensive galleries, that their .efforts* to 
injure us always proved abortive ; and on several 
occasions their works were broken into, and their 
miners destroyed. 
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Our communication with the provinces and the rest 
of India was much improved after the entry of the 
relieving force, hut still was far from being in a 
satisfactory state. In fact, we were still closely block- 
aded, and though the greater distance at which we 
kept the enemy, and our more extended position ren- 
dered it less easy for him to intercept all our mes- 
sengers ; yet this was too frequently the case, and the 
cossids, or letter-bearers whom we employed, had to 
use every precaution in order to reach the British post 
at Alum Bagh. The distance between our outposts 
and Alum Bagh is about four miles, the road for 
the first two miles running through the city, and after 
leaving it being closely bordered by gardens and 
detached buildings, in which the enemy had estab- 
lished pickets. Once there, the road to Cawnpoor was 
generally clear. Occasionally a messenger despatched 
thence with a packet of letters, newspapers, and cigars, 
would arrive safely, but more frequently the ap- 
proaches were found to be too closely guarded, and the 
attempt failed. 

In one way or another the enemy ma naged to 
capture a large number of our n ative camp-fo llow ers * 
and servants; and u pwards of 1 200 of these were 
understood to~~be prisoner s-in the Kaiser Bagh, - at”* 
the time of Sir Colin Campbell’s., ar riva l. This in- 
convenience, and the far greater evil, the absence of 
supplies of food and fodder, would no doubt have 
been greatly diminished had any part of our position 
abutted on the open country. But though few dis- 
connected buildings and enclosures interposed be- 
tween our extreme advanced post in the Chuttur 
Munzil Garden, and the open country, they were 
sufficient to enable the enemy to complete his 
blockade. 
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Our position was already sufficiently extended, 
indeed more so than the limited forces at the General’ s 
disposal could properly guard ; so that it was impos- 
sible to spare men to occupy the steam-engine house, 
the 32nd mess-house, Martin’s house, and Motee 
Munzil, which would have opened our communica- 
tions with the country. I was not unfrequently 
asked, during the blockade, why the native merchants, 
many of whom . I believed to be well affected to us, 
never attempted to throw in supplies. The reason 
was obvious enough — the thing was impossible. We 
were closely invested on all sides, and since an 
armed force would have found much difficulty in 
forcing its way in, how could a defenceless merchant 
have brought in supplies ? Moreover, at this juncture 
no one in Oudh dared openly to avow himself to be 
our friend. To do so would have exposed the party 
to certain plunder and destruction ; and those who 
wished us well found little inducement to run such 
risks in the uncertainty of our continuance in the 
province. It was reported by several persons that 
Oudh would be given up, while many thought that it 
would be temporarily abandoned. Yet these parties 
wondered that assistance was not rendered to us by the 
people ! To such it is a sufficient reply to recount 
the actual experience made by General Havelock’s 
army on its first and second entry into Oudh. Upon 
the first occasion, the villagers in the vicinity of 
Havelock’s position of Mungulwar readily came for- 
ward, bringing whatever , supplies their villages af- 
forded; but after the army had retreated across the 
Ganges, when they returned a second time into Oudh 
and reoccupied Mungulwar, no supplies were brought. 
On inquiry it was discovered that the villagers who 
had oh the first occasion evinced a friendly disposi- 
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tion had been most severely punished by the muti- 
neers, who did not hesitate to kill, mutilate, and 
plunder those who had aided our force. Without, 
therefore, denying the unfriendly feeling, too prevalent 
among many classes of the citizens of Lucknow, it 
must yet be admitted, that it was wholly unreasonable 
to expect that those friendly to us should have at- 
tended to force their way through the blockading 
force of the enemy, to render us assistance. 

The regiments which formed Havelock and Out- 
ram’s force were all armed with the Enfield rifle. 
Unfortunately but little of that description of am- 
munition had come in with the force ; and the musket- 
ball cartridge, of which we had large quantities in 
store, was useless for the Enfield rifle. Some little 
anxiety was at first felt on this account ; and to hus- 
band the rifle ammunition, muskets, of which we 
possessed a large store, were served out to many of 
the men. Soon, however, the manufacture of rifle 
cartridges was established, under the superintendence 
of Major North of the 60th Bifles, who had himself 
been well instructed at a school of musketry. 

Lieutenant Sewell of the 71st N.I., fortunately pos- 
sessed a mould, and a second was found in the garrison, 
and these two officers organized a manufactory, which 
was established at the Treasury. Entire skill in the 
making was soon acquired by about a dozen natives 
whom they employed ; and the cartridges which they 
turned out, were as neat and good as those which axe 
usually served out to the arijiy. Many of the newly-ar- 
rived privates were excellent shots, their bullets strik- 
ing, or falling near the mark, at very long distances. 
For this sort of practice, these weapons were much ap- 
proved by the men of the 32nd Begt.,who, as has already 
been said, were armed with old muskets of inferior 
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description. But I have heard the men, in discussing 
the respective merits of the old and new weapons in a 
melee, where rapid firing was required, give the prefer- 
ence to the musket. The reason assigned was, of course, 
the greater rapidity with which it could he loaded : 
and such being, I Jielieve, undoubtedly the case, the 
fact appears not wholly undeserving of consideration. 

A few days after Greneral Outram had asL~med 
command, he called for returns of all the native 
soldiers, and fighting men of every denomination, who 
had behaved well. These were accordingly all paraded 
before him, and, after having been publicly thanked, 
received at the Greneral’s hands substantial proofs of 
the satisfaction of the Grovernment. Every man who 
had been recommended received, at least, one step in 
military promotion ; some of the native officers gained 
more than one step in army rank, and to several the 
Order of British India was awarded. Bunjeet Singh, 
who had acted as leader among the old pensioners, 
was rewarded with the full pay of a soobahdar, and 
received the Order of Merit. To Ungud, our trusty 
messenger, was assigned the full-pay pension of a 
soobahdar. Sir James Outram, from some scruples 
connected with the denomination assigned to him in 
the list, viz. that of “ Scout/ 5 did not grant him the 
Order of Merit, which, I think, he had well deserved ; 
and the reason for his deprivation of which Ungud 
could not understand. He was, however, not ill off. 
Brigadier Inglis had promised him a reward of 500/. 
for the safe delivery of ,each despatch entrusted to 
him, and the promise was faithfully fulfilled. Ungud 
had conveyed three despatches, and brought back 
acknowledgments of all. He, therefore, received 
1500/. in cash after the withdrawal of our garrison. 
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A man of Ms class who in India is possessed of this 
sum of money, is accounted rich. 

The pensions of all the other old pensioners wore 
doubled. That of Furzund Ali, my Artillery Comman- 
dant, was raised from 10/. per mensem to 20/. ; and his 
native artillerymen were assured of stipends for life ; 
and my foot levies, who were not in regular military 
service, were similarly recompensed. The only native 
soldiers who were made exceptions, were the Seikh 
Cavalry, who had caused us so much anxiety during 
the siege. 

These rewards were judicious and well-timed, and 
all returned from the General’s presence with joyful 
countenances. The European soldiers, however, the 
assignment of whose recompense was left to the future 
orders of the Government of India, grumbled not a 
little at the prior notice taken of the natives ; and 

though unjustly, perhaps, not unnaturally. “ 

those black fellows!” they were overheard to say; 
“ there they go — as usual, petted and rewarded, while 
we gets nothing.” 

Of food, meaning wheat, and beef obtained by 
slaughtering gun bullocks, we had indeed a _ ifficiency 
to have lasted for some time after the period at which 
we were actually relieved ; but in converting it into 
wholesome food, we lay under the same difficulties as 
before. Ho bakers had accompanied Havelock. 
Bread was still a thing unseen, and only remembered ; 
chuppatties constituted our staple fare. As with us, 
so with our newly-arrived, friends, tMs preparation 
of flour was found unwholesome, producing with many 
persons diarrhoea and dysentery. Indeed, I attribute 
the ill n ess which deprived us and the country of so 
valuable a life as that of General Havelock, to his in- 
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ability to procure food properly prepared. The want 
of green food and vegetables was also much felt ; and 
scorbutic affections increased, and became common 
during the blockade. The relieving force had brought 
a large supply of all those necessaries of which our 
garrison stood so much in need, viz. rum, spirits, 
wine, tea, coffee, stigar, and though last, not least, 
tobacco ; but all these had been left at the Alum 
Bagh, and it was impossible to get them in. From 
plenty the relieving force, therefore, suddenly found 
itself reduced to almost absolute want ; not only 
of the above necessaries, but also of clothing, which, 
as the weather during the blockade became daily 
colder, was severely felt. This was the more vex- 
atious, because abundance of everything wanted was 
in store within four miles of us. How well and un- 
murmuringly all this was borne by our friends will be 
in the remembrance of us alL^ 

The soldiers, who felt the loss of tobacco mo-re 
severely than anything else, were put to a variety of 
shifts. They dried the tea-leaves left after infusion, 
and smoked them. The guava trees, and other 
garden shrubs, were stripped of their leaves, which, 
after having been dried in the sun, were used as a 
substitute for tobacco. 

The want of proper change of food, and air, and the 
usual comforts and stimulants, had imperceptibly re- 
duced the strength and physique of every one of the 
old garrison, even where the health had not, to ap- 
pearance, been much impaired — as was soon felt upon 
attempting any vigorous ’exertion after leaving the 
place. A similar enfeeblement, though less in de- 
gree, became soon observable in the men of. Out- 
ram’s force. 

By far, however, the most distressing feature of our 
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condition during the blockade was the "state of the 
hospitals, and the sufferings of the sick and wounded. 
The hospital accommodation was limited, and the 
patients were much crowded. And though a large 
room in the Begum Kotee was appropriated to the use 
of the wounded officers, who were removed from the 
large hospital and placed in it, they gained little by 
the change ; for this room was soon filled to excess, 
and the air became heavy, stifling, and poisonous. 
Some of the privates who were located in the hot hut 
open sheds in the Horse Square, perhaps, suffered less 
than the rest. Others, again, were placed under can- 
vas in tents, which were pitched for the purpose, near 
the large hospital. It was only by great exertion, 
and after delay of several days, that anything like the 
required quantity of room and bedding could be pro- 
cured. Medicines were short : chloroform was wholly 
exhausted ; there was no sago, arrow-root, or tapioca ; 
milk was extremely scarce ; so that it was hardly pos- 
sible to prepare the rations in any form in which they 
would be acceptable to the weak sthmachs of the 
wounded. The necessary consequence was, that the 
mortality among our wounded countrymen was great. 
Gangrene appeared, and every wound sloughed ; so 
that slight ones not unfrequently proved fatal. No- 
thing could exceed the attention and exertions of the 
medical men, and both Generals frequently visited the 
sick beds, and did what they could to cheer and com- 
fort the suffering. But sad it was to see so many 
gallant fellows succumb, and to be able to do so little 
for their assistance ! 

-T was ; fortunately able, at this juncture, to render 
some assistance, by receiving several of the wounded 
into the upper story of our house. The capture of 
most of the surrounding guns had rendered it possible 
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once more tcx occupy the upper story. The drawing- 
room, with its shattered dome, was still dangerous, and 
remained empty. The centre room on the south side, 
was still occasionally pierced by round shot. But a 
strong barricade, composed of boxes filled with earth, 
put up at the inner doorway, prevented the shot from 
entering the other' rooms of the house. We were 
thus able to place in airy and well-ventilated apart- 
ments, and to supply with food better prepared than 
was obtainable in hospital, Colonel B. Fraser Tytler, 
and Lieutenant H. M. Havelock, who had been 
wounded in forcing the entrance of the city, and 
Major Eyre of the Bengal Artillery, who sickened 
immediately after it. Lieutenant Bonfyjm of the 
Artillery, and Lieutenant Charlton of the 32nd, and 
Mr. Macrae and Mr. Cameron of the old garrison, who 
were making little progress in hospital, also joined us. 
Mr. Cameron unfortunately died : and was succeeded 
in the vacant room by an officer whose case was one 
of very general interest, and whose very appearance 
and manner were sufficient to excite sympathy and 
regard, Captain Denison of the 90th Light Infantry. 
He had been unfortunately struck by two bullets in 
the right arm, in securing one of the outposts at the 
palaces. He was in the act of extending his arm 
while pointing with his finger in a particular direction, 
when two balls struck it, fired by the hidden enemy. 
Amputation was necessary; but, unhappily, at that 
time, amputation was generally followed by fatal 
results. He was removed from the hospital to our 
house, > when it was too late. He improved slightly 
on the first day, but afterwards relapsed, and never 
rallied. Has place was filled by Captain Phipps, of the 
same regiment ; who, though wounded only by a slug 
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in the thigh, was, from the had condition of the 
wound, at one time in great danger. 

We lost another officer in our house also, whose 
fate was much lamented, Captain L’Estrange of the 
6th Fusiliers. He had received a very painful flesh 
wound at the storming of the enemy’s battery, at the 
Canal Bridge. He was one of Major V. Eyre’s com- 
panions in arms at the relief of Arrah; and had greatly 
distinguished himself in that glorious little campaign 
the success of which alone prevented a revolt through- 
out the whole Province of Behar. Unfortunately this 
gallant officer was also removed from hospital when it 
was too late. His case was already hopeless. 

Sad is it to think that among the heroic little 
hand of officers who accompanied Major Eyre from 
Buxar to the relief of Arrah, several have already 
perished. Among them none were more conspicuous 
than Captain L’Estrange and Captain the Hon. Bobin 
Hood Hastings, whose untimely death at Ghazeepoor 
we afterwards learnt. 

Captain L’Estrange’ s place was taken by Captain 
Adair of the 5th Eusiliers, who happily survived. 

I have already referred to the great relief which the 
old garrison experienced from the capture and destruc- 
tion of the enemy’s batteries. During the blockade, 
they did not attempt to advance these so close as they 
had done before. They generally placed their guns 
at a greater distance, and not unfrequently their shot 
did more damage than when the guns were nearer, by 
falling inside the intrenchment, instead of passing over 
it. The extent of the relief thus obtained may be esti- 
mated from the instance of nly post, where, in lieu of 
seven -guns bearing upon the house, we never during 
the blockade had more than three; one of these, a loud 
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ringing braste gun, which they used to discharge four 
or five times at early dawn, was indeed placed within 
240 yards, but rt was fired in such a position that the 
shot always flew over our heads. Their most damaging 
battery was a new one placed at the south-east corner 
of the old intrenchment behind Phillips’ house, which 
could not be reached by our guns, and which did con- 
siderable damage to the Judicial Commissioners’ post, 
held by Captain Gfermon, 13th IN’. I. 

The ingenuity of the enemy, b ut at the same ti me 
the poverty oFhis military resourcesTwas evinced by 
the projectiles which were thrown from his mortars 
into our works during the blockade. Themu tineers 
had two large mortars, but possessed no shells for 
them;’ and instead of shells fired hu ge cy linders of 
wood, whifibr no t~unirequenfly occasioned loss of life. 
Some of these were eighteen inches long by twelve 
diameter, and such was their~weight that: they must 
have pierced~any but a v ery strong roo f, if struck 
by them. They also threw in shells made of hol- 
lowed stone, of large size, which generally burst well, 
breaking int o several tragmenfs. They also made and 
fired vertically a number of brass shells of small size: 
but these generally failed to burst J ronil flm e defect in 
the arrangement of the “fuse.! T had a collection oi 
these missiles, which would have been hereafter in- 
teresting ; but they were abandoned with the rest ol 
my property when the place was evacuated. 

Having thus endeavoured to convey a general idea 
of the state of things inside our works during the 
blockade, I proceed to note the several occurrences 
which appear to be of interest. , 

Sir James Outram was very anxious that measure! 
should be taken to afford us the means of communi 
eating with the native grain merchants, and througl 

B B 
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them the means of introducing supplies* I there- 
fore frequently consulted with Meer Furzund Ali, the 
Artillery Darogah, and Eunjeet Singh, and other na- 
tives who formed my garrison, on the subject. They 
all recommended the course which also approved 
itself to me, viz. the seizure of the iron bridge and 
the occupation of the grain suburb of Aleegunje, 
beyond it. Aleegunje abuts upon the open country, 
and by holding it our communications would have 
been greatly improved. Mention has already been 
made of Meer Furzund AH, but I have not yet named 
Eunjeet Singh, who also rendered good service during 
the siege. 

Eunjeet Singh is an old pensioned native officer of 
our sepoy army : a native of Duriabad, in Oudh, where 
he was found by Captain Hawes, when he formed there 
the cantonment of the, 5th 0. I. Infantry. . Eunjeet 
Singh had been dispossessed of two villages belonging 
to 'him by a neighbouring talooqdar, which he now 
re-claimed, and which were restored to him by the 
British district officer. On the occurrence of the 
mutinies, and the disorganization of our Grovernment, 
Eunjeet Singh thought it best to leave the neighbour- 
hood, fearing the vengeance of the talooqdar. He came 
therefore to Lucknow and offered his service, and was 
enrolled among the pensioner force, which aided in the 
defence of the Eesidency, and was stationed at my post. 
Before the siege, he brought in a number of other pen- 
sioners, all of whom behaved well ; and it wag he who 
recommended to us the messenger “TJngud,” also a 
pensioned sepoy, who rendered such signal service in 
conveying our communications. ' Eunjeet Singh was 
always cheerful, and bore himself admirably during the 
siege, and has been Hberally rewarded. 

During the day of the 1st of October, orders were 
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issued for thh attack of the iron bridge, but they were 
subsequently countermanded, and an attack in force on 
the enemy’s Cawnpoor battery ordered instead. The 
firing of the force of bfetween 500 and 600 men, com- 
posed of detachments of different regiments under 
Colonel Napier, ordered to attack the enemy’s Cawn- 
poor road battery, began at 3, p.m. In this battery, 
known also as Phillips’ Garden Battery, the enemy 
were believed to have the 8 -inch howitzer taken from 
us at Chinkut, which the General was very anxious 
to recover. It appeared, on subsequent inquiry, that 
our party had gone steadily to work, and had possessed 
themselves by nightfall of certain houses commanding 
the enemy’s battery. Some of the buildings, however, 
remaining in the hands of the rebels, it was thought 
advisable to await the mprning before the attack was 
made. Early next day, the battery was taken and 
three guns, viz. two 9-pounders and one 6-pounder 
captured, with small loss, to ourselves. But the 8-inch 
howitzer was not found. It was reported that this 
piece had been removed by the enemy during the night. 
Singularly enough this party discovered, and rescued 
from death a private of the 1st Madras Fusiliers, who 
three days before had fallen down a well, and had 
remained in it all that time undiscovered. 

On the 2nd of October, a heavy cannonade was 
kept up from the 18 -pounders of the Eedan battery, 
upon the buildings at the entrance to the iron bridge, 
leading to the belief that an attack in that quarter was 
intended. 

On the 3rd of October, the 78th Highlanders, 
under Major Haliburton, began to extend our position 
along the direct Cawnpoor road, working from house 
to house. On the 4th he was reported to have been 
mortally wounded, and died on the 5th. Major Ste- 

b b 2 
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ph.en.son,* also, of the Madras Fusiliers? and several 
other officers having been severely wounded on the 
same service, the attempt to extend our position in 
that direction was abandoned, and the troops were* 
retired early on the 6th. Our extreme position in 
that direction accordingly extended up to the barri- 
cade thrown across the Cawnpoor road opposite 
Anderson’s house. Probably in consequence of the 
withdrawal of our advanced posts, the enemy pressed 
on, and assembled in large numbers in the forenoon, 
in the buildings around the centre bastion of my post, 
from which they kept up a very severe fire of mus- 
ketry. We replied sharply from our loopholes; 
but they were so close that their shot repeatedly 
struck the loopholes, and one of my levies was struck 
dead by a ball which entered by a loophole through 
which he and myself were looking at the same time. 
My head being a little withdrawn at the moment, 
I 'was mercifully preserved, and only received some 
brickdust in the face. 

On the subject of loopholes it may be as well to 
mention the result of our experience in respect to 
their construction. Those which we first made were 
found to be much too large. They were usually, that 
is at first, made in the form of a perpendicular slit in 
the parapet-wall, about four inches wide externally, 
and widening inside to four or five times that 
width ; much in appearance resembling what are seen 
surmounting the turrets of European castellated 
buildings. These, however, were found to admit the 
enemy’s bullets too easily, and in their subsequent 
construction we took a lesson from themselves, by 
merely piercing a hole through the wall large enough 
externally to permit of the muzzle of a musket or 

. * This gallant officer afterwards died of the wound he received. 
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double barrel* to protrude. On the inside the loop ; 
hole was made considerably wider, so as to allow 
of aim being taken to the right or left. Our original 
defective construction of this description of defence 
cost us many valuable lives ; and in the new forti- 
fications which I hgwe since had the opportunity of 
observing elsewhere, I have noticed the same defect. 
Similarly, our first embrasures for artillery were often 
made too wide in the interior opening. Two feet 
afford a space amply sufficient to work a long 18- 
pounder, widening, of course, to five feet or more 
externally. 

The enemy suffered on the same day a severe'-^ 
check, with a loss of, some say thirty, and some 150 
men, at the Furhut Buksh Palace, where they attacked 
and followed inside our lines a party of our work- 
people. The Seikhs and Europeans closed in behind 
them, and killed a large number. 

Fodder continuing to get daily scarcer, the Greneral 
was still anxious that the Irregular and Volunteer 
Cavalry should make their way out to Alum Bagh, 
failing which, he declared that all the horses must 
probably be turned out, not excepting his own char- 
gers. One of our pensioned sepoys assured me, at 
the close of the first week, that if we could extend 
our position to the Dilkoosha road, he should be able 
to summon a number of zemindars, through whom 
arrangements for supplies could be made. I men- 
tioned this to the G-eneral, but the extension of our 
position was considered impossible. We lost during 
this week Lieutenant Gr. W. Grreene, of the 13th In . ]*, 
of dysentery. 

Wejegerfr-ro nsed at m y garrison on the night of the 
9thjffi~Q ctober b y Greneral Outranks PrivateSecre- 
tary, Mr. W. J. Money, coming over with the good 
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tidings of the capture of Dehli, the King _and h is 
S egnrnhaving b een mad e prisoners : and the m arch of 
Brig adier Great hed toward s Oudh commence d. This, 
though not wholly unexpecteffwas great news, and 
gave much encouragement to the native portion of 
our garrison, who now began to think that they 
did not after all choose their side so badly. The 
General’s despatch in reply to this news urged the 
rapid advance of Greathed’ s brigade upon Lucknow. 
He, however, then ^expect ed a farther s is weeks’ 
blockade ; a nd jbheevepHjmpvecL that he was not 
w r,ong in his ex pectat ions. 

News was received on the 10th of October through 
Captain Bruce, the Military Magistrate at Cawnpoor, 
of the action fought at Boolundshuhur by Brigadier 
Greathed’s column. Anticipating its early arrival, 
Captain Bruce proposed to join it with a hundred of 
his “ low-caste police.” He had raised at Cawnpoor a 
police force, consisting solely of men of the lowest 
caste, viz. “ mehturs,” or sweepers ; and I understood 
that they had been found exceedingly useful. Whether, 
however, it would be desirable to extend further this 
principle of enlisting the lowest caste men only, into 
our new police, certainly admits of a doubt. Most 
assuredly I would include this class in every descrip- 
tion of native force which may hereafter be raised ; 
but to enlist these men only, to the exclusion of 
others, would, I think, answer no good purpose, and 
would give great general offence. 

I will now make a few extracts from my daily 
.journal. 

// Odoler 14 ih . — The rascally Seikh, Jowahir Singh, 

' who ^deserted from my post a few days before the 
. arrival of the relief force, returned into the intrench- 
tSS$ut this day. He had the assurance to be the 
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bearer of a\iessage from Raj all Man Singh (of Sha- 
gunje) offering to ns an escort of 10,000 men, if we 
will evacuate the place, and retire to Cawnpoor ! He 
deserves to he hanged. He also brought overtures, I 
understood, from the Seikhs who before deserted us ; 
and who now think of deserting back again. These 
rascals were referred to the General commanding at 
Cawnpoor, and told to present themselves to him. 
There is, I think, some disposition to exaggerate the 
influence and importance of Rajah Man Singh, as well 
as to palliate his misconduct. Of his position in the 
province I have already elsewhere given an account. 
His conduct has simply been that of a time-server. 
He wished to stand sufficiently well with both par- 
ties, ourselves and our enemies, to enable him to join 
whichever proved victorious. With this view he 
protected our officers and their families, while coquet- 
ting with the mutineer leaders, and sending his bro- 
ther on a mission to the Nana at Cawnpoor. He 
long wavered about joining the rebels with his rabble 
troops ; but when General Havelock retired for the 
second time from his advance on Lucknow, and re- 
crossed the river, he thought that fortune had de- 
clared against us, and joined the mutineer force at 
Lucknow. At present the prospects of the qiutineers 
are gloomy, and Man Singh would, no doubt, be 
glad to feel his way towards the abandonment of 
their cause, if necessary. I really regard it to be of 
little importance to ourselves what part he takes. 

October \$th . — Accounts from Captain Sibley, 
commanding at Alum Bagh, this day received, men- 
tion the desertion of a great number of camp follow- 
ers from that post, from want of food. Also the 
great increase of the sick there, which now amount 
to J35 ! 
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October 16/$. — This night, and not infrequently 
during the blockade, the enemy opened a heavy fire 
upon our works during the night, causing us to turn 
out and prepare for attack. But they never attacked 
or showed themselves in the open ground. 

\jOctober 1 7th — The ene my exp loded two mines this 
dav~~blowing down Jo y th e- fi rst a porti on oF the en- 
closi ng wall o f the advanced Garden B attery beyond 
t he Chutturmunzil Palace , where they made a bold 
show of entering, bringing their colours into the 
breach. The leading men Jbgiug shot down however, 
they retired, leav ing twe lve— dead — bodies on__the 
ground . The second mine, which exploded in the 
afternoon, destroyed one of our outposts in the Furhut 
Buksh Palace, killing three me n. 

October 19/'//. — Visited this morning the 7Sth 
Highlanders, or Lockhart’s post, and barricade across 
the main street, leading from the Kaiser Bagh to- 
wards the Bailey Guard G-ate. This barricade is about 
300 or 400 yards from the gate. It_was th roug h 
this street t hat Gener als Outram and Havelock, with 
the 78th and the F erozepoor Begt. Seikhs, charged 
in, on the ’rnemorable 26th of September. Our poor 
fellows must have^ Heh~aTev ery fourth or fifth step ; 

and now~tEeif~ bo dies are lyin g where they fell, 

covered wi th aTIittle earth. The_ body of Colonel 
Bazely, of the Artillery, whose fete w as for some 
Time~uncertain, was found in this street a shortTcEs- 
t ance bey ond the barrica dehand was recognised~by t he 
ring he wore. The effluvium here is still very had. 
Tn the" evening, Visited the advaneedTtarden pos£ be- 
yond the Chutturmunzil Palace, held by the 90th 
Begt. "From the loopholes of a building on the 
south side of this garden, you look out upon the open 
place or square, where still are seen the doolies which 
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contained thVse of our unfortunate wounded, who 
were cut off on tlie 26th. of September. 

October 20 th . — A cossid brought in to the G-eneral 
despatches from Captain Bruce at Cawnpoor, from 
which it appears that Rajah Man Singh’s agent sent 
into Cawnpoor a letter for Sir James Outram, con- 
taining a defence of his conduct. He explains his 
having joined the mutineers, by stating that they had, 
made prisoner of his aunt at Lucknow, which com- 
pelled him to come in; that he was preparing to 
leave the city again with his levies, when he learnt ' 
that our troops had forced their way in, and were 
about to attack the Kaiser Bagh; and that fearing 
the dishonour of the King’s begums by us, he had 
hurried back to their defence. He hoped General 
Outram would not think the worse of him for thus 
acting ; but did not wish to have his name associated 
with the rebels, and promised that on receipt of a 
safe conduct his agent should attend. Captain 
Bruce’s answer was a good one. “ That Man Singh 
might well have known that we did not war with 
women, and that the humblest female was^ secure, 
much more the family of the King ; that if a friend, 
Man Singh must separate himself from the rebels, and 
might then send in his agent to General Outram at 
Lucknow.” Sir James replied much to the same 
effect, and Man Singh professed compliance, and his 
agent was more than once expected; but he, never- 
theless, never came, neither did his master dissociate 
himself from the rebels. 

October 21.$7. — Our compound, meaning the enclo- 
sure surrounding our house, continues, indeed' it con- 
tinued to the end of the blockade, exposed to the 
enemy’s musketry from two high square buildings 
known as the Black and Gray Towers ; and to go 
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across it was always dangerous. To enable the ladies 
and other inmates of our garrison to get some fresh 
air, the porch of the house had been barricaded, 
by enclosing two sides, and leaving one side open. 
This morning, while the ladies were seated there,' one 
of our native servants was shot dead within a few 
steps of them ; and as they kept up a heavy mus- 
ketry fire from the towers, a 9 -pounder was opened 
upon them, which soon cleared them out. Next day, 
however, Captain Thomas’s (Artillery) orderly, enter- 
ing our compound after him, was shot through the 
body by a musket-ball from the same quarter. 

. October^ — T he- . enemy ma de an attack on 

Alum Bagh this day, and, heari ng the c annonade, 
we were a little anxious. Subsequently^Jmweveiy we 
heard that~~they~had been bea ten off, with out ever 
coming to a c lose attacks ~~ 

October 2 Qtfi. — The^ood_news_of_the defeat of the 
Mhow mutineers, by Brigadier Greathed’s column, a t 
Agra, re ached u s to-day. 

TTdober 28$.— We lost to-day an excellent officer, 
Captain Graydon, of the 44th N. I., in command of 
Innes’ post, who was struck by a musket-ball in 
superintending the new works beyond that post. 

October 30 tli . — In the account already given of the 
mutinies at Seetapoor and Mohumdee, mention was 
made of the escape from the former place of Lieu- 
tenant Burns, 10th 0. I. Infantry, and of a young 
civil officer, Sir Mounstuart Jackson and his two 
sisters, and from the massacre near Aurangabad of 
Captain Patrick Orr; and of their having together 
found a refuge with Baja Lonee Singh talooqdar of 
blithe wlee. Before the siege commenced, communi- 
cations had been received from all three gentlemen. 
So long as the mutineer regiments remained in the 
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neighbourhood of Seetapoor, it was vain to attempt 
their rescue ; hut when the 41st N. I. and 1 Oth 
O. I. Infantry had crossed the Granges to Euttehgurh, 
and the two other regiments had removed to Mohum- 
dabad, the road by Seetapoor to Mithowlee was left 
open : and I had then proposed that a party of 
Volunteer and Seikh Cavalry should be sent to bring 
in the refugees. The measure, however, was thought 
too hazardous, and was not attempted ; though great 
interest was felt by all at Lucknow in the sufferers, 
and especially in the two Misses Jackson, who had 
but recently come out from England, and had resided 
for some months at the capital, before they removed 
to Seetapoor. After the siege had commenced, we 
received no further tidings of these refugees, until 
Gfeneral Outram’s arrival. From him we learnt that 
he had heard from Captain Patrick Orr, who was very 
anxious that his party should leave Mithowlee and join 
the Gfeneral’s army. This could not be effected ; and 
reports had got about, after the arrival of the relief 
force, that the mutineers had got possession of them ; 
and had brought them prisoners to Lucknow. On 
this day a letter from Captain Patrick Orr was 
received by his brother. Captain Alexander Orr, which 
confirmed these sad reports. The letter was dated 
the 29th, and bore the signatures of the six refugees, > 
viz. Captain Patrick Orr and Mrs. Or r, Sir Moun- 
stuart and Miss Madeleine Jackson, Lieutenant Gr. 
Burns, and Serjeant- Major Morton. It mentioned 
that there were two children with the party, viz. little 
Sophy Christian, and a daughter of Captain Orr’s ; 
that they had been sent in by Baja Lonee Singh, Ihe 
men being put in chains ; and that since theif arrival 
at Lucknow they had been relieved from their fetters, 
and had been well treated in the Kaiser Bagh. 
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Sad news was this ; arid it is to be hoped'that a severe 
retribution will some day fall on Lonee Singh, for thus 
basely surrendering our friends. Under existing cir- 
cumstances, there was no possibility of rendering aid, 
and the best that could be hoped was, that their lives 
might not be taken. Of this, however, no assurance 
could be felt, considering the character of the blood- 
thirsty wretches in whose hands they were. When 
Sir Colin Campbell’s army left Lucknow, nothing had 
been effected for the relief of the prisoners. Subse- 
quent accounts have mentioned the death from sick- 
ness of little Sophy Christian; the murder of the 
men ; and the final escape of the two ladies, and of 
Mrs. Orr’s daughter. These ladies were rescued, 
after the capture of the city of Lucknow, by Captain 
McNeill and Lieutenant Bogle, of the Bengal Artil- 
lery. From the account given by them it appeared 
that they had been protected and well treated by one 
Darogah Wajid Alee. 

Certain intelligence having now been received of 
the early approach of a relieving force, under the 
Commander-in-Chief in person, the General despatched 
to-night to Alum Bagh, plans of the city and its 
approaches, together with his advice as to the best 
means of effecting a junction of the forces. The plan 
recommend ed by Sir James Outr am wus thatjwent- 
ually fol l owed by Sir Colin CampEelf viz, to mak e a 
detour from AlmnBagh to the right to~the Dilkoosha, 
andjEance ad van ceLyT EeMartin iere, Sekundurllagh 
&c . Some anxietywas felTrespectingTEe safe receipt 
of this despatch, and the authorities at Alum Bagh 
were instructed to notify the arrival of the messenger 
by hoisting a flag. It w as satisfactory, th erefore, to 
see ne xt^day-the- -ensigirjying from the t op,. of. .the 
ATurnTBagh GrardenJEIouse. This success suggested 
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the idea of* communicating by semaphore telegrap h, 
alt hough the distance was great ; and from the haze 
which often overhung the city, it was__ uncertain 
wheth er our glasses' could "distingui sh" the move ments 
of the mach ine. ATT necessary particulars being 
fortunately found under the head “ Telegraph,” in the 
“ Penny Cyclopaedia,” in my library, the General 
ordered the i mmediate erection of a semaphore on 
the t op of the Residency, and copies of the necessary 
instructions were sent to Alum Bagh. 



CHAPTER XVII. 


THE LONG-LOOKED-EOR-RELIEP— NOVEMBER. 

General Havelock looks ill. — Casualties on the 4th of November. — En- 
sign Dash wood mortally wounded. — Hews received of General Hope 
Grant’s approach. — Captain R. P. Anderson’s post. — Mr. Kavanag h’s 
enterprise. — He reaches the Commander-in-Chief’s camp in safety. — 
His account of the appearance of the city. — The arrival of the 
Commander-in-Chief at Alum Bagh telegraphed on the 13th. — On the 
14th of November, his force seen advancing towards the Dilkoosha. — 
Lieutenant Havelock and Mr. Gubbins repair on the 15th to the 
top of the Chutturmunzil. — Description of the beautiful and extensive* 
view. — Sir Colin’s force did not advance on that day. — Its advance on 
the 1 6th of No vember as seen from the top of theTfiutturmunzil, 
^escribed. — The force rea c hes tfuT'S ekun du A^agh^~HEeh~~The Shall 
TTujeef, an<f the Kudum Rusool . — Appearance"oF the groups of the 
opposing enemy. — Co-operation of our own batteries. — Mines under 
the wall concealing our advanced battery, sprung. — The battery 
opens. — The s torming party issues a nd carry the steam-engine house, 
king’s stables and Hirum Khan a. — The serjeant’s bungalow fired. — 
Acco unt of~the sto rming o f the Sekundur Bagh, and Shah Nujeef. — 
Leaveceitificate men among the slain. — Operations of the 17th of 
November. — Bo mbardment of the 32n d Mess-house. — Storming party. 
— Mess-house occupied ; Tara liotee takerT f Motee Munzil taken. — 
Communication betweeen the armies effected.— The Generals meet. — 
Orders made known for the immediate abandonment of the Residency. 
— Disappointment of the garrison. — General Havelock hears of the 
honours bestowed upon him. — It is impossible to over-estimate his 
services. — The Kaiser Bagh breached -on the 18th . of JSToyembex. — 
Preparations for evacuating the position. — Native guns burst. — Fur- 
ther operations of Sir Colin’s army. — Brigadier Russell disabled. — 
Colonel Biddulph killed — Sir Colin’s head-quarters. — He visits the 
intrenchment once. — The ladies, and sick, and wounded leave the 
intrenchment on the 19th, and proceed to the Dilkoosha. — Mr. 
Gubbins visits Sir Colin’s headquarters. — Anecdote of Sir Colin 
Campbell. — Sandy lane leading to the Dilkoosha. — General order of 
Commander-in-Chief. — Supplementary order. — The garrison retires on 
the night of the 22nd of November. — Captain Waterman’s escape. — 
Camp at Dilkoosha on the 23rd. — Letters and papers received. — Sir 
Henry H ayelagk expires at Dilkoosha. — His remains interred at Alum 
Bagh. — Camp moves to”" Alum Bagh. — Description of Alum Bagh. — 
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Halt there on* he 25th and 26th. — March to Cawnpoor. — Troops com- 
posing Sir Colfti’s army. — Its number and loss. — Remarks on the 
relief. — The Commander-in- Chief ’s order of the 23rd of November. 


We now entered the fifth, and happily the last 
month of the siege. The only entry worth notice on 
this date, which I find in my Journal, is, that General 
Havelock was not looking well, hut pale and thin ; no 
doubt from want of proper stimulant and food, and 
from the confinement and had air, and the effect of 
former long exposure. 

November 2nd and Brd. — The enemy’s musketry 
continuing to he very annoying from the south side, 
and having lost another of my native levies, shot 
through the head, while walking across the compound 
on the 2nd, I had a quantity of sun-dried bricks 
made, with which, during the night, the wall was 
raised four feet, so as to screen our west portico and 
part of the compound from the fire of the enemy’s 
towers. Our Generals seem to contemplate th at the 
Kaiser Bagh shall be assaulted as soo n as Sir Colin’ s 
arm y arrivesTSE two sides, viz, by hisforce from th e 
side o f the Dilkoosha, and by ours from our presen t 
p osition . 

November 4 ih . — This day exemplified a feature of 
our siege life, which we had often before noticed, viz. 
that upon many of the days which appeared to he the 
quietest, when neither the enemy attacked* nor we 
had made a sortie, several casualties would occur. In 
the forenoon, Ensign Dashwood, 48th 1ST. I., while 
sitting sketching in the Besidency grounds, was 
struck by a round shot, and lost both his legs. The 
shot was fired from across the river from a 6-pounder 
gun, which the enemy used to move about, firing first 
from one quarter, and then from another. In this 
case poor young Dashwood had warning from a first 
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shot fired by the enemy, which passed near him. Still 
he did not move, and received his death- wound from 
a second discharge. Two men of the 5th were mortally 
wounded, by exposing themselves in the advanced 
garden post ; and two more, a man of the 32nd, and 
an artilleryman, were badly hurt at my post, making 
five casualties. 


November Qth — News was received this dav Ahak 
the Dehli column', under General Hope Grant, had 
rflaa faBdmrpositiQnm m^is side of the Bunnee^Bndge^ 
aad-w erehaltedtEefe. AlsoTEaETih e Comman ^F-ih- 
Chief had arrived at Cawnpoor, and was expected at 
Alum. BaglTby th e Tutia. Thi s~~^ad'ne wsTi a s put u s 
^aUnmTthe 'qvtvwe'. 

ThrT General lias ordered the construction of a 


battery for heavy guns, to be erected in the extreme 
advanced garden, in order to co-operate with the 
relieving force. This garden is surrounded by a very 
high wall, which it is intended to mine and blow 
down, so as to unmask our heavy battery when 
ready. 

All along during the blockade some anxiety had 
been felt respecting the movements of the mutineer 
■Gwalior Contingent, which, with a large park of 
artillery, including a number of heavy guns, were 
approaching the Jumna. Despatches this day re- 
ceived, mentioned that they were marching on Ja- 
loun, which is on the direct road from Gwalior 
towards Calpee and Cawnpoor. Doubtless the Nana 
has been at work there. 


November 10 th . — Went bver Anderson’s house, to- 
day, the outpost at the south-east angle of our ori- 
ginal .position, held by Captain E. P. Anderson, and 
Mr. Capper, C. S. It has been terribly battered, and 
the exposed side is a ruin. It is extraordinary how 
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the garrison* cooped up in so small a space, did not 
suffer more from the enemy’s 8-inch shells, of which 
several hurst inside the building. It became known 
this day, that on the previous night, Mr. T. H. 
Kavanagh, belonging to the uncovenanted service, 
had gone out of the position, having volunteered 
to reach the Commander-in-Chief’s camp, in order to 
make himself useful as a guide. The undertaking 
was most hazardous, from the number of the enemy’s 
posts and pickets which must necessarily be passed ; 
besides which, the road followed by Mr. Kavanagh 
led through the heart of the city. We were there- 
fore much relieved by seeing the signal hoisted 
at the Alum Bagh which was to announce his safe 
arrival. Mr. Kavanagh disguised himself as a native 
budmash, or irregular mutineer soldier of the city, 
“ with sword and shield, native shoes, tight trousers, 
a yellow silk koortah (or jacket) over a tight-fitting 
white muslin shirt; a coloured chintz sheet thrown 
round the shoulders, a cream-coloured turban, and a 
white waistband or cummurbund. His face down to 
the shoulders, and hands to the wrist, were coloured 
with lamp-black, the cork used being dipped in oil to 
cause the colour to adhere.” Thus attired, he placed 
himself under the guidance of a native scout, named 
Kunnouj eelall, who had before been employed to con- 
vey correspondence. After nightfall they forded the 
Groomtee, the depth of water being about four and a 
half feet, and the river’s breadth 200 feet, re-dressed 
on the further side, and went up its left bank, passing 
by several of the enemy’s pickets, until they reached 
the iron bridge ; which they crossed, and threaded 
their way through the heart of the city to thS open 
country on the further side. Before reaching it they 
lost their way, and finding it dangerous to make for 
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Alum Bagh, proceeded on "beyond it,' until they 
reached in safety the Commander-in-Chief’s camp. 

Bespecting the appearance of the city, Mr. Kav a- 
nagh remarks that the chouk, or principal street, was 
not lighted as much as it used to he before the mu- 
tinies, nor was it so crowded ; and that the part of the 
city through which he passed seemed to have been 
deserted by at least a third of its inhabitants. His 
account thus confirms those which had frequently 
been given to us by the natives, of the oppressive 
practices of the mutineers, and of large numbers of 
the native merchants and other citizens having aban- 
doned the city and removed elsewhere. Mr. Kava- 
nagh’s enterprise was most daring, and deserves the 
highest commendation ; and it is gratifying to know 
that he has been highly rewarded by Grovernment 
with a present of 2000/. in money, and admission 
into the regular Civil Service of India.-. 

November 11 th . — The enemy have repaired their 
former battery in the lane south of my post, and 
opened a gun upon us this morning. Our new bat- 
tery in the Ooindah lines, however, having been com- 
pleted and armed, we were able to silence their fire 
with a few discharges. 

At_n non to-d a y, com munication 
bv semaphore was effecte d between ~the~Eesidency 
a nd Alum Bagh. The arrival of the chief at Alum 
Bash, and his intended advance to D ilkoosha on 
the 14th, was announced by telegraph . The "enemy 
do not seem to know the pieaning of the working of 
the long arms of the machine, but observing the 
figures "occasionally on the roof, have opened a smart 
fire of musketry upon it. Sandbag defences have, 
however, been piled on the roof, so that their fire is 
harmless. 
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November 1*3 th ,. — The chief telegraphed from Alum 
Bagh his positive intention of moving on the Dil- 
koosha to-morrow at 7, a.m. Colonel Campbell, C.B., 
of the 90th Foot, sunk last night. He was wounded 
in the leg on the 26th September, but, like so many 
others, the wound became unhealthy, and amputation 
was necessary, which he had ng£ strength to bear. 
The mines intended to bring down the wall, which 
conceals our new advanced heavy battery, were charged 
this night. 

November 14 th . — During the forenoon, the advance 
of the relieving force to wards the Dilkoosha was 
clea rly visible from the top of the Besid ency, the 
smo ke of the guns being -plainly seen; and by th e 
evening, we could distinguish that the Dilkoosha was 
in possession!)! our troop s. Alter Husk, beacon sig- 
nals lighted on the Dilkoosha and Martiniere, which 
were answered from the Besidency top, announced 
that both buildings were in the possession of our 
friends. The enemy around our post appear nowise 
disheartened, if we may judge by the continued 
musketry fire which they kept up during the night. 

November lhthU—The Commander-in-Chief being 
expected to advance from the Dilkoosha and Marti- 
niere to-day, it had been intended to unmask our new 
battery by exploding the mines under the surrounding 
wall about 10, a.m. Accordingly, after an early break- 
fast, Lieutenant H. M. Havelock and myself repaired 
to the top of the Chutturmunzil Palace, from which 
all the operations could be watched. The illustration* 
of this* lofty and elegant building, by the pencil of 
Colonel Yincent Eyre, Artillery, which is giten, will 
convey a good idea of our position. But I "must 


* Lost in the Ava. 
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endeavour to give some description off the extended 
and beautiful view which it commands. Standing on 
this elevated position and facing eastward towards the 
Dilkoosha Park, you look perpendicularly down upon 
the G-oomtee which skirts the building on your left. 
Beyond this extends a level plain^ covered with green 
sward, broken and h o unded by va rious royal residences 
and gardens. The nearest of t hese is the ‘TSiIajam^ 
or - *' Heartsease^TTouse, which stands near the river 
Bank, andls now unoccupied.”TurtKer on, but thrown 
Tjack at the distance of a mile, is the Badshah Bagh, 
or King’s Garde n, comprising Buildings of some size 
and elegance, embosomed in a thicket of orange and 
other fruit trees. This is occupied by the enemy, of 
whom one or two can he disting uish ed upo n the . roof 
looking out. Here they have also a battery of two 
heavy guns, from which a shot is occasionally' fired : 
the building where ourselves are seated being gene- 
failyllie~mark. 

Further on and near the river lies the H azuree 
Bagh, or Breakfas t Garden, lately occu ftiec f~ as ~a 
residence by one of our officers, hut now aband oned. 
Only two days ago the enemy had a heavy gun there 
in position in the gateway; hut our glasses tell us 
that it is no longer there. It has been removed, no 
doubt, to be used in repelling the advance of our 
countrymen. The eye then glances down a long 
reach of the river, till it rests upon the Chukker 
Kotee, before the resi de nce of 13nior^an.~l)f~TEe 
Irregular "Cavalry, now oc cupied by the enemy, who 
have established bel ow it a bridge of boats, which "is 
generally taken to pieces at nighfTand' reconstructed 
in thd“mofumg” They are now restoring"!! as we 
look! The" enemy is, however,~Inahifestly nof “quite 
af“ ease, for we see numbers of irregular zemindaree 
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foot soldiers Wading across the river to the other side, 
carrying on their heads matchlocks and bundles. The 
left guns of our new masked battery would, hut for 
the intervening wall, sweep this long reach of the 
river and command the bridge of boats. All that would 
be required, in ordpr to bring them to bear upon it, ~ v 
would be a hole in the wall a couple of yards square, 
which could be easily made/ On the right bank of 
the G-oomtee the country is 1 thickly wooded as far as 
we can see, with mango groves and fruit gardens ; the 
eye resting in the distanc^ on the double-storied man- 
sion of the ©ilkoosha, which looks like an old Trench 
chateau. ^ 

/Nearer, and a little to the left, are seen the lofty 
and fantastic stories of the Martiniere; and we 
can with our glasses distinguish the figures of our 
men passing along the open galleries. /■'N earer still, 
but yet distant, we distinguish the walls and gateway 
of the Sekundur Bagh, marked by its gilt-topped 
turrets, j and here we can see that numbers of the 
enemy are -clustering! Some irregular Jmrsemen'are 
m (Wing "about "outside. Aiew o f them wear~the re d 
un5of m~which distinguished the 15th Begt., which 
mutinie d l ast Jun e a t Sultanpoor, and looked on at 


the death of their brave commander Tisher. 

Still nearer, and to the left, stands [that old reno- 
vated tomb, high on a mound overlooking the river/' 
that is the Ku ddum Busool, first used by us as a 
powder-magazine, now occupied by the enemy. ^ And 
closely adjoining it, that hat white dome marks the 
site of the Shah bT ujeefy which is the name given to 
the tomb of o ne of the former kings of Oudh, G ha- 
ze eooddeen Hydur. /> It is a strong massive buildin g, 
sta nding a mong a number of low mud huts, and sur- 
rounded by trees. Its strength is not discovered till 
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you approach, near this buil dings and h ere it was that 
our advanci ng Woops received their only short check. 
T As the eyewithdraws to the nearer vicinity, it now 
catches a conspicuous and solid-looking building of 
t wo ston esT" distinguished bv four towers at the cor - 
n ers. ~ r iTbii s is known as th e Mess- House of the 32 nd 
Be gt., but was named under the native rule IQi oor- 
sheyd Munzil, or Happy Palace. We must scrutinize 
this bmldTng^wrth the glass. Its structure is massive; 
all the windows o n the ground-flo or are furnishe d 
with strong iron gratings, and it is sur round ed- by a 
moat all round, passable" only at the tw o ent ran ces, o f 
which the principaTimmediately faces us. But see ! the 
enemy has not been idle ; all those windows are bricked 
up inside the iron-grating, for three parts of their 
height, and the masonry is most carefully loopholed. 
It may cost many lives to take that house unless it is 
carefully approached. A ..garden, of low tr ees and 
bushes surrounds it, which is itself enclosed by jt mu d 
wall’ separating it from the high road. It, was this_ 
enclosing mud wall which was lined by the e nemy’s 
musketeers onT the 26th of Septe mber, and on th e. open 
space near the road stood the~24 -poujider g un, which 
it 'was impossible to approach from theleaden tempest 
wEcli was "poured” upon it. The mess-house itself 
bears testimony that our heavy guns did not traverse 
the road in front of it in vain, on the 25 th. Those 
large holes, one so conspicuous in the nearest tower 
on the left side, is the mark of one of our 8-inch shells, 
directed by Lieutenant Fraser. 

k But crossing the road to the nearer side, what is 
at extensive range of building abutting upon the 
rjver, a nd distinguished by a pavilion with four richly- 
gilded "domes ? This is the Mbtee Munzil, or Pearl 
Palace, and that p avi lion is tEe Bhah Munzil,. or Boyal 
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Hall. It is t he prettiest buildi ng 1 o f the kind at Luck- 
now_gpacious and airy . Here E uropean guests used to 
be i nvited to b an quets, and, to view the figE^oFani- 
mals on_the opposit e side of the str eam. ^ It wa'sTn a 
lane formed by two w alls on the south face of this 
enclo sure tha t our wounded, uhder escort of the 90th, 
spent the night o$ the memorable 25th September , 
and there also Colonel Campbell received his wound . 
^ Cldse 'hn'the near side of the Motee ~Munzil stands 
a European-looking building in an extensive orange 
garden. This is called Martin’s House , but was the 
royal library in the king ’s tim e. ^The enclosure - !)? 
Martms~house is separated from our advanced garden 
post by a small open space, exposed to the fire of the 
Kaiser Bagh ; on the near side of which stand the 
steam-engine house and its dependent buildings. 
These it is intended to assail from our advanced bat- 
tery, and to capture so soon as Sir Colin’s force shall 
have approached sufficiently near. The buildings 
which have been severally described must be taken 
before the forces can unite. 

To the right of the 32nd mess-house, and separated 
from it by a narrow lane/stands the Tara Kotee, o r 
Observatory, a hands ome and classically-desi gned 
building, ~efec ted~ffiy the late astrono mer. Colonel 
Wilcox. This place, from the sandbags upon the roof, 
we see that the erTemy’infencl to defend. 

} AncTiiow the "eye falls upon the gilded domes, 
and cupolas, and archways of the Kaiser Bagh palace, 
which * forms a picture ^of itself. Its numerous 
buildings and squares cover a very large area, and it 
is chiefly the creation of the present ex- King. Those 
two large mausoleums, however, belong to a’ former 
age. The larger is the tomb of Saadut Alee Khan, 
the most sagacious ruler that Oudh has had, and the 
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smaller one of Ms mother. Their substantial masonry 
contrasts strongly with the less solid modem edifices : / 
and they are destined, unless they are destroyed by 
the hand of war, long to survive them. ^ 

But what is that dark superstructure which fringes 
the palace gateway and curtain wall P It is a mud- 
wall parapet closely loopholed, and from: those loop- 
holes a fierce fire of musketry was kept up on our 
troops advancing towards their present position under 
General Havelock. 

/In rear of the Kaiser Bagh, and to our right, 
extends the city f and under that large yellow house 
on the direct Cawnpoor road the ehemy have an 
18 -pounder, from which ever and anon they send a 
heavy shot into one of the umbrella-topped buildings 
near us, where they may espy figures to be moving. 
To avoid attracting the attention of the gunners at 
tMs battery, and of those who are watching us from 
the Badshah Bagh across the river, we show ourselves 
as little as possible at the windows of our airy room. 
In our rear are the battered fronts of the buildings of 
the old Residency post, and the scarcely-less battered 
Clock Tower, formerly held by the enemy. In front 
again, and at our feet, so near that we cap. hail the 
officers, is the new battery of six mortars, which are 
intended ere long to open on the Kaiser Bagh. And 
directly beyond them lies the garden containing our 
advanced battery, the unmasking of wMch we came 
to witness^ It is, indeed, a lovely view which is ob- 
tained from the top of th§. Chutturmimzil/^But the 
citj oj: Lucknow is beyond doubt very* beautiful 
and surpasses every city in India that I have seen. 
On tMs occasion, however, beauty was not the main 
recommendation to the Chutturmunzil top, but the 
;<$ommand wMch it gave us, so far as the wooded 
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nature of the country would permit, of the line along 
which the Commander-in-Chief must advance. 

We were, however, doomed to disappointment on 
the 15th of November, for Sir Colin Campbell did 
not advance. Towards noon the enemy reconstructed 
their bridge of boats, and we distinguished a number 
ctf irregular troops, cavalry and infantry, who crossed 
to our side of the river, formed, and advanced towards 
the Martiniere, where the wood soon concealed therm 
Soon another similar party, but accompanied by guns, 
advanced from the Kaiser Bagh to join the first, and 
was lost to our sight. Presently our guns were seen 
to open on the right face of the Martiniere, and soon 
we saw the enemy’s horse, foot, and guns return much 
faster than they had gone. In the evening the Com- 
mander-in-Chief erected a telegraph on top of the 
Martiniere, and the communication “ advance to- 
morrow ” was made out just before dark. 

November 1 Qtk — Accordingly Havelock and I again 
repaired by 9, A.M., this day to the upper storyue-f the 
Chutturmunzil. But the enemy at the Badshah 
Bagh across the river were not disposed to let us 
view this day’s proceedings in quiet, and twice dis- 
lodged us with round shot from their battery. How- 
ever we as often returned. About 10, a.m., the firing 
of artillery on our left, i.e. the river side of the 
Martiniere, clearly showed that the chief was ad- 
vancing. The advance presently reached nearly to 
the Sekundur Bagh, where a very heavy rattle of 
musketry began, and was Ijept up for some time. We 
cou ld, b y aid of our glasses, distinguish our guns 
opening o n the~j5Tace, and see many of the shot strike. 
Presently the tide of war appeared to reach the build- 
' "itselfr "and~we - could -j 


mg 
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they emerge again, and pres ently appear to. ha en- 
gaged with the enemy about the Shah Nujeef Tomh 
and ~ the~ Ku dumM fatsoolT — ©tir vision is sadly - im- 
peded by bnildings~and the thick wood with which 
the environs are covered. Here and there we obtain 
a g lim pse. One opening in the trees we steadily watch, 
and see heavy guns moving towards the Shah Nujeef 
and horse artillery pass, and repass. And now we 
r.l ft a.rly . .3 i sti n gu i s h the costu me of a Highland _regi- 
ment. Ob ! that must be the~ 93rd . 

But do you see yon low range of mud building, with 
tiled roof? mark the number of sepoys hiding behind 
it, and peering out towards the Shah Nujeef, and occa- 
sionally one fires ; but see ! the farther end of the 
range has been fired, and the enemy is flying from his 
covert as fast as his heels will take him. Mark ag ain 
that party of irregular foot soldiers carrying~ match - 
l ocks, who are advancing Ap m the direction of the 
Kaiser Bagh. T hey ent e r the shrubbery of t he 32nd 
mess-house, and make their way through the trees and 
bushes tow arda-th e scene of act ion. Another group 
of matchlock men have collected at a gap in the mud 
enclosing wall of the mess-house facing the Shah 
Nujeef. But they do not fire : one man only looks 
through the opening, the rest are safely sheltered 
behind the wall. Now watch again the opening 
in the trees to see what is doing at the Shah Nujeef. 
The firing continues, and all that we can distinguish 
are a few sepoys carrying muskets, running for their 
lives. This much, however, is no bad symptom : the 
place must have been carried. 

And now it is our time to assist ; and the order is 
given to unmask our battery, and commence the attack 
of the steam-engine house and dependent buildings. 
■J^t begin the mortars at our feet, which throw a 
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flight of shells into the buildings to clear them and an 
adjacent stockade of the enemy. They are worked by 
Captain Maude, K.A., and burst well. And now the 
General is impatient that the battery should open ; but 
there is some delay about springing the mines which 
are to level the surrounding wall. At length fire is 
applied, and they explode ; but weakly. Two breaches 
are made to the rig ht, with a l ong niece of wall in- 
tervening :_and on the left the wall is only split and 
shaken! This is disappointing ; as all the _ guns"cannot 
be worked, but it could not have been helped : the 
engineers had laid abundance of powder, but in the 
interval of the chiefs unexpected halt the powder 
got damp. So soon as the dust clears away and dis- 
closes the breach, a heavy fire of musketry and shot 
is directed towards it by the enemy from the Kaiser 
Bagh — and as the room from which we are gazing is 
directly in the line of fire, it soon dislodges me. 
General Outra m rem ains, and narrowl y escapes b eing 
struckTTjy a 6-lb. shot. And now our heavy guns op en 
a deafening reply, pounding the steam -engine buildings 
and the Hirum Khana ; and the enemy’ s fire so far re - 
laxes as to enable me to resume my forw ard post. But 
thatTong piece of wall which interposes in front of our 
battery sadly impedes the fire of our artillery. The 
guns are turned upon it, and round shot after round 
shot passes through it as it would through a sheet of 
paper, leaving only a round hole behind. At last, 
however, large masses crumble and break away, 
affording on the right at least a clear space for the 
artillery. And now two mines driven under the 
Hirum Khana explode, throwing up bricks and tiniber 
high into the air ; and knowing that the bipie for 
making the assault has come, we are on the tiptoe of 
expectation. And so are the brave fellows of the 
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6th, 64th, 84th, 87th, and 90th, who, after so many 
weeks of confinement and patient endurance, are 
awaiting the signal to advance. 

It is half-past three, and the bugle sounds, loudly 
responded to by cheers from the palaces ; and see ! the 
storming party are already at the preach fronting our 
battery. They scramble up the broken ground, thfe 
officer leading a few paces ahead, the men cheerjjig, 
pass over the breach and disappear. Meanwhile musket- 
shots are coming. thick from the Kaiser Ba gh, and pufis 
of sm o ke see n issuing, from the domes of Saadut Alee 
and his mother’s tombs, show thatTheT enemy' have 
'paced their ‘riflemen in t hese commanding positions. 
TSejrafeKot Teftthere, however, undisturbed; 1'oFslielT 
after shell fired from Captain Maude’s battery, bursts 
about the buildings, from which the riflemen are soon 
dislodged. See ! the steam-engine house is occupied, 
and our men are pushing on towards the Serjeant’s 
bungalow. Only look at the enemy flying from the 
further side of it, and disappearing in the shrubbery 
of Martin’s house. To the ri ght our men are seen 
traversing the “ King’s stables? 7 " ancTG enerals Outram * 
and Havelock can be distinguished giving orders for 
the o ccup ation of the place . The HirumKhana we can- 
not see, but soon hear that it also is in our possession. 
The Kaiser Bagh guns are, however, firing into the 
serj eant’ s bungalow, the most advanced building of our 
new post ; and it evidently is not intended to keep it, 
for our men are firing it, and as soon as it is in flames 
retire to the steam-engine -buildings. Night is now 
copping on, but before it falls dark, the Commander- ' 
in-Chief’s force seems to have drawn a little nearer 
towards the 32nd mess -house. This building we 

had noticed during the day to be held by matchlock ■ 
men. Now, however, some heavy shells fired from 
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the chief’s artillery fall on it, and we see the match- 
lock men abandon it before the day closes, and wonder 
if they will venture to reoccupy it during the night ; 
for now the mess-house and the Motee Munzil only 
interpose between us and our advancing friends. 

We did not on that evening know how terrible a 
retribution had been wrought by Sir Colin’s force 
upon the mutineers at Sekundur Bagh ; or of the 
temporary check and severe resistance which they had 
met with at the Shah ISTujeef. These are so memo- 
rable, however, as to deserve separate mention here. 
[The_Sekundur Bagh is, a garden of 120 ya rds square, j- 
^surrouaded by-a high enclosing walTof solid masonry. ' 
Its ^gateway faces south\ ahcT had been "protected by 
the enemy with mew defences, while the top of the 
walBhS^beerrTeiy carefully loopholed. From these 
a fe arful fire of musketry was opened on ouraHvanc mg 
troops. Our infantry laid down until the guns, which 
were brought up within forty yards, had breached a 
hole in jbhe east f ace of the wall sufficien tly large to ' 
allow of three or four men entering abreast, when it 
was most gallantly stormed hy~the ~93rd tiigh- 
landers , who, d ischarging their rifles once at the 
enemy’s loop-holes, rushed in with the bayonet. The 
front" entr ance be ing opened, the 53rd Foot, 4t h 
Punjau b Infantry, and the detach ments of the 90th 
and other regiments under Major Barnston entered 
o n that si de. Unce an entrance had been effected the 
enemy made little resistance, hut in most cases threw 
away their arms and clasping their hands begged 
for mercy ; hut none was shown them, and steel and 
bullet did their work, until two thousand men had 
been slain, and lay in weltermg~heaps insiHe thaOa tal 
squareT The. revolving pistol here displayed its de- 
structive power, and one officer alone who carried two 
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revolvers destroyed n o less than, t ea of tlie e nemy . 
5^nt~lHrEy _ oTTEem eluding theiiPpur suers'within, 
endeavoured to escape by a postern on tlie north, side, 
hut here they were intercepted by a party of the 90th, 
who let only two or three escape. 

The slain were all sepo ys, of diff ere nt mutineer reg i- 
mentsj m any belonging to the 7 1 s tJN . LOn examining 
their bodies many lea ve cer tificates/ above forty in 
number, were found upon th em, a fac t of^ucE” signi- 
ficance ; as it fully shows t hat men who hacTbeen on 
leavh-athhe-time of thei rcorps mutinying, and who, 
therefore, areby" some esteemed guiltlessfhad ' actualTy 
j oined TEe ^mutineers and been in armsf againsb us. 
This facFwas’probably not known to the Q-overnment, 
or these men would not have been permitted after- 
wards to ipceive their arrears of pay on the faith of 
these abused certificates. 

Had not the bayonet done here its work so effectu- 
ally, I doubt not that all the owners of these “ tickets 
of leave ” would have presented themselves as so many 
honest men at Cawnpoor or Benares, and would have 
received horn our unsuspecting paymasters wages for 
the very days during which they had been fighting 
against ourselves! 

From the Sekundur Bagh,_„Sir Cohn led Major 
Bamston’s regiment of detach ments against the Sh ah 
Nujeef. Behind a parapet, raised on the massi ve 
~ terrace~of this tomb, the enemy were clu stered. ~and 
poured a frightfu Lfir n on ^company ~orffhg-96th-, 
whiclpgot up within fifteen yard s of the main build-" 
ing. They could discover, however, no entrance ; 
an'S both? subalterns * who commanded it having been 
wounded, the men fell back behind some neighbouring 


* Lieutenant E. 0. Wynne, Ensign H. Powell. 
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tuts. As Major Bamston was bringing up the rest 
of bis regiment, some of our guns were got into 
position, aiid opened on the Shah Hujeef ; and one of 
the first lAots fired, which was a shell, wounded Major 
Bamston ^desperately. This distinguished officer died 
of this wound subsequently at Cawnpoor. The guns 
were now allowed to batter the place for two hours ; 
after which Brigadier Hope was ordered to take it 
with the 98rd Highlanders. Finding that no breach 
had be en effected, Brigadier Hope was obhgedlid se nd 
lor a heavy gun, which was brought up by Captain 
Peel, of thi~Bhannon, and was dragged, by the sailors 
and m en of the 93rd. un der a fearful fire of musketry, 
close up to the wall of the Shah^Hujeef. Here, 
with the muzzle almost touching the building, the 
24-pounder was worked. The dust and smoke were 
so great, that it was almost impossible to see what 
was the effect of this cannonade, unexampled except 
in naval warfare. A breach was made in the outer 
wall, but there wa s jet an inner wall, w hich see med 
to present a serious obstacle ; ancTihe enemy from 
the* elevatedTierra cestill maintain ed a fire of mus- 
ketr y, which could not be effectually kepf ~down~ty 
the rifl es of the 93rd . Th ere was a tree standing at, 
the c omer of the Shah bTujeef, close totfie^bililding, 
ancTa t this jun cture Captain PeeT oflerecTthe V ict oria 
Cross to any of his men who would climb it. Three 
menTlmmediately ascended theTree upto the level of 
the_terrace, and from thisposition fired on the enemy. 
Tbcir = names~3T5'— Harrison, leading seaman," - Lieu- 
tenant H. Salmon, and Lieutenant Southwell. The 
last named fell killed, and both the others wire 
wounded. By this time, however, the enemy, 

alarmed by the progress of the attack, began to desert 
the place. Their fire slackened : the Highlanders 
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rushed in a t the breach, and the Shah iNujeef was 
taken. \ 

November Ytth . — During the night of the 16th, a 
new battery was constructed in front of \Qje steam- 
engine buildings, in which an S-inch hov itzer and 
two heavy guns were placed. By nine o’clock, a.m., 
Havelock and myself were again 1 at our loak-out on 
the Chutturmunzil, scrutinizing the 32nd mess-house, 
and the Motee Munzil, to discover what might be the 
intentions of the enemy regarding their defence. "We 
soon came to the conclusion that the former building 
was abandoned. The enemy could nowhere be seen 
about the premises ; but, early in the forenobn, a 
single man approached the chief entrance, and, after 
cautiously looking in at the Venetians, entered, and 
presently retired again. About half-past nine, the 
lire of heavy guns in the direction of the Shah Nujeef 
showed us that the chief’s force was on the move. 
Gradually it drew nearer ; and now the bombardment 
of the 32nd mess-house has begun on both sides, and 
the 8 -inch shells, fired from opposite directions, meet 
and burst on the devoted house. It must be confessed 
that our shell practice is the best ; for many of the 
shells from the chief’s side burst in the air. The 
ground around the building is light and sandy. See 
those shells exploding in it, and throwing up a volume 
of sand and dust, as from the crater of a mine. Ho 
part of the enclosure escapes : now a shell pierces the 
building, and then others plough up the ground 
beneath the trees and bushes, here, there, and every- 
where ,• while rockets, the most fearful looking missile 
of destruction, leaving a long, white, meteor-like wake 
behind them, fling themselves upon the place, no- 
thing can live under such a fire ; if there lurks a 
single enemy in the place, we shall now see him fly. 
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But no one issues from the building : it must be, it 
is unoccupied. 

Now, tbrougb an opening to our right of tbe 
32nd mess, we distinguish a heavy gun placed in 
position, with five or six men around it. Their 
dress arrests our attention. Who are they ? Not 
long are we in doubt : they are the brave sailors of 
the Shannon ; that straw hat forms no part of any 
military attire. But see ! they withdraw from the 
gun, and enter that low hut near it. It is to avoid 
the heavy musketry fire kept up by the enemy from 
the Tara Kotee roof. Again they leave their cover, 
and, rapidly discharging their gun, add its fire to the 
storm which envelopes the ill-fated mess-house. The 
day is now waning, when one of our Artillery officers, 
hot from his battery, comes up to view from the 
height the effect of the bombardment. We assure 
him that the building is abando ned. “ It i s not. sir W 
is his reply? Again we assure him that we h ave-kept 
stea dy watch from an early hour, and that it is em pty 
indee d. “ No, sir i it is not.” he again declar es. 
“ But how do you know ? ” we inquire. “ The art of 
war teaches me that the enemy must be in it,” he 
replies ; and the gallant fellow, who knew not what 
fear was, again descends to his battery. It is now 
three, and if the enemy have any men concealed in 
that massive pile, we shall soon know ; for, see ! the 
red coats are approaching : they are moving down in 
regular order along the road leading from the Shah 
Nujeef, and now are lost to view. Presently a party 
of them are seen advancing in skirmishing order. 
They have reached the enclosing wall ; they*are o^er 
it, through the shrubbery, and now the leading* officer 
enters at the door which we have been watching ; 
and while a larger body follow, rushing at a double 

D D 
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up to the building, be re-appears upon jibe roof, and 
presently a British ensign floats on the right band 
tower of the Khoorsheyd Munzil. It is Captain 
Wolseley, of the 90th, who has placed it there. 

The building was indeed, as we supposed, abandoned, 
but the fir e is so heavy from the Tara Kotee and ad - 
ja cent buildings, th at it is no easy work that our noble 
"lellows have to"do7 See ! the ensign is struck down ; 
and now it is again raised, and fixed more firmly than 
before. But again a shot strikes it down, and pro- 
bably the staff is damaged, for they have taken it 
down through the garden to that group of officers, 
probably Sir Colin himself and staff, whose caps are 
visible inside the enclosing compound wall. To the 
right, this wall is lined by the captors of the mess- 
house, and a heavy fire of musketry, with occasional 
shot and shell, is directed from the Kaiser Bagh 
upon them. And now they cross the wall, enter the 
Tara Kotee enclosure, charge up its main avenue, "and 
are hid from us by the trees. But the Tara Kotee lias 
been fired, for volumes of smoke are seen issuing from 
its lofty windows. Again let us turn our eyes to the 
group of officers and men on the left of the mess 
enclosure. They are standing directly opposite to 
the entrance of the Motee Munzil, from which they 
are separated by a broad highway. But down this 
road, sweeping the line that leads to the Motee 
Munzil, fly thickly the bullets from the Kaiser Bagh,” 
which is distant about 450 yards. There is a pause. 
Presently the passage is attempted, and European 
and Seikh, the one in red, the other with swarthy 
visage and a dress of corresponding colour, stooping, 
dart across the road. 

There they go, by twos and threes, racing across 
the passage, and are lost from sight at the entrance of 
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the building. • Thank God ! not one has been left on 
tbe road : tbe fire bas, we hope, been barmless. But 
is tbe Motee Munzil unoccupied? That we cannot 
tell. It has been closely watched during tbe day, 
and no hostile figure bas been detected there; but 
some shots fired from its neighbourhood have aroused 
suspicion that those extensive courts may not be 
wholly empty. Some shots are now fired inside. 
Ah ! there is some work doing ! Ten minutes elapse, 
when see ! the enemy is flying from a postern close 
by the river bank. There are about seventy-five of 
them ; and as they issue, they run for their fives 
down the right river-bank. Our men have not dis- 
covered them. Ah ! now they see them, and five or 
six rifles are discharged after the fugitives. One only 
falls; but he is motionless, and will rise no more. 
The rest take to the river, hastily stripping them- 
selves of some of their clothes. They wade across ; 
but as the water rises about them, the fire of our 
rifles increases, and showers of bullets strike the 
water all along the single file of men. They have 
reached mid stream, and now their heads alone are 
visible. Sometimes some struggling and confusion 
may be seen, doubtless where a bullet did its errand ; 
but at last, almost all succeed in reaching the oppo- 
site bank, and are lost in the orangery of the Hazuree 
Bagh . 

The work is now accomplished : the Motee Munzil . 
the last post of the enemy which separated the two 
ar mies, is now~bur own: Martin’s bouse, w hich inter- 
ve nes, has clearly been abando ned. And no w a youn g 
offic er advances from the steam-en gine p ost to co m- 
municate with our friends in the Motee Munzil. It 
is Lieutenant Moorsom, filer ' Majesty V"fiSnd Boot, 
who is so valuable in the Quartermaster- General’s 

d d 2 
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Department, to which, he belongs. He advances 
cautiously, and caution is necessary, for that road 
and open space which lie between Martin’s house and 
the steam-engine is exposed to the musketry of the 
Kaiser Bagh. The enemy is also cannonading from 
the Badshah Ba ghT acro s s . -the ri vers in the same di- 
rection. But of their round shot hemust take his 
chance. He stoops, and crosses the dangerous in- 
terval in safety, and runs up to Martin’s house. 
Presently two officers approach our outpost hy the 
same way, hearers, no doubt, of communications from 
Sir Colin. And now our general, Sir James Outram, 
and staff, followed hy General Havelock with his, are 
going over; and my companion, Lieutenant Have- 
lock, weak as he is from the severe wound in his left 
arm, has gone to join his father. jThe fire fro m th e 
Kaiser Bagh i s heavy , and must be twi ce cross ed 
hefore ~Sir Colin can h e reached. Both generals nar- 
rowly escaped from a shell which exploded close to 
them, and each had one of his staff wounded; Lieu- 
tenant Havelock having unfortunately been dropped 
upon the road, with a second bullet in his wounded 
arm. 

And now all is gratulation throughout our garrison, 
and speculations are hazarded whether the enemy will 
make a stand in the Kaiser Bagh, and how far its 
broad courts and detached palaces may be defensible. 
In no long time, however, it was rumoured from the 
Commander-in-Chief’s camp that Lucknow was to be 
abandoned, and that we ..were to retire upon Cawn- 
poor immediately. At night I was informed by Sir 
James Outram that the ladies were to quit the garri- 
son within twenty-four hours. No property was to 
be removed ; and though it was not avowed, it was 
pretty generally understood that the men were to go 
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along with the women. Great was the revulsion of 
feeling produced by this intelligence. A handful of 
men, we ha d defendp.d th e "Residency post, fnr npa.rly 
six months; and now that our force was strong in 
numbers, and st ronger still in guns, we were to go. 
and to go in all the hurry an d confusion attending a 
move on the bri ef .notice of twenty-four hours ! One 
feeling of disappointment and gloom succeeded the 
previous satisfaction produced by the events of the 
day; and the orders to abandon everything being 
peremptory, the ladies began sewing pockets, in order 
to convey about their persons any valuables which 
they might be able to save. "With these sad feelings, 
common, I believe, to every one of the garrison, and 
certainly shared in by both our generals, the day of 

7 relief closed. 

November 18 th . — We learnt this morning, to our 
great satisfaction, that General Havelock had been 
informed by the Comma nder- m- Chief that the honou r 
of ‘K night Commander had been con ferred upon him . 
He is now, therefore. Sir Henry. Never was this 
distinction more nobly earned. It is impossible to 
over-estimate the value of the services rendered by 
that gallant officer, and the army of heroes which he 
commanded, at that most critical period of the muti- 
nies, the months of July and August. In braving 
the inclemency of the season, they, as well as the 
army of Dehli, achieved what it was till then be- 
lieved that no Englishmen or other Europeans could 
do : and in putting to flight with their small num- 
bers the masses of disciplined troops opposed to them, 
supported by so powerful an artillery, they taught" all 
British soldiers to despise the foe ; and thereafter, 
whatever the disparity of numbers, they always ad- 
vanced to assured victory. A corresponding terror 
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was struck into the ranks of the mutineers. As for 
our garrison, we owe our safety, under Providence, I 
feel assured, to the exploits performed by Havelock’s 
army; for it was the knowledge of what they had 
effected, viz. the repeated defeats of the Nana, and 
the occupation of Oawnpoor, that kept up the heart 
of our native troops, and prevented, their deserting us. 
Long, t herefore, will the recol lection of the name 
gfHavelock. and of the ~78th Highlan dbrsTTffie 1st 
Madras Fusiliers, and the 84tK and 64th Begts., b e 
cherished by all who formed part of the garrison of 
Lucknow. Little did we then think how soon our 
congratulations upon this well-earned honour would 
be turned to mourning for the General’ s untimely 
death. 

This day heavy bat teries were opene d upon the 
Kaiser Bagh by~Oaptain Pee l on the side - of the 
Comm ande r-in- Chi ef, -and- -from our advance d pos t 
unde r Colo nel Ey re. The palace gate was e ff ectually 
breac hed, and our Artillery officers were of opinion 
that the palace could then have been taken by as- 
sault without difficulty. After reaching Cawnpoor, 
we learnt from the native prisoners released by the 
enemy, that on that occasion they had packed their 
valuables, and had made every preparation for aban- 
doning the whole of that position. Both generals 
waited again to-day on Sir Colin Campbell, to urge 
him to reconsider his orders for the abandonment of 
Lucknow, to which measure both are evidently opposed. 
All that can be obtained, however, is promise of some 
delay beyond the twenty-four hours. But it is mani- 
fest enough, that if the move be so hurried as was at 
first proposed, much of the twenty-four lacs of trea- 
sure, and many of our guns, must be abandoned. 

• - This was a busy day in the garrison, every one 
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being engaged in preparing or procuring carriages or 
conveyances of some sort for the removal of the 
ladies. The best of the carriages presented a miser- 
able appearance, being most of them pierced with 
bullet-holes, and the seats and cloth rotted by ex- 
posure.^ Announcement was also made that any pro- 
perty which could be saved might be brought away, 
and that some carriage would be furnished from the 
chiefs camp for the transport of the baggage of in- 
dividuals. All our artillerymen that can be spared 
are hard at work destroying the numerous guns of 
native manufacture, which have lain without car- 
riages from the commencement of the siege on the 
open ground near the Eedan battery. There are up- 
wards of 200 of these, of various calibres, some of 
them very heavy, and bursting them is an operation 
of great labour and difficulty. These guns having, 
moreover, been all previously spiked, the spikes have 
to be first drilled out before the pieces can be burst. 
Captain Evans, Bombay army, formerly one of our 
district officers, who has had charge of the Church 
battery during the whole siege, superintends this 
operation, and a number of explosions took place 
to-day. 

Both on the 17th and on this d ay th ere was some 
severe fightin g, which could not be seen by us. o n 
the left of Sir Colin’s arm y. Several important 
posts were taken from the enemy by the left brigade. 
Its commander, Brigadier Bussell, of the 84th, was 
disabled, and was succeeded by Colonel Biddulph, 
45th 1ST. I., who was most unfortunately killed. 
The command of the brigade finally devolved ®on 
Brigadier Hale, of the 82nd. In the afternoon, it 
became known that the departure of the ladies had 
been postponed until next day. 
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Sir Coli a Campbell fixed his hea d- quarte rs at the 
Sekundur Bajpp from t he precincts o f w hich the 
bodies of the two thousand slain_had_.heen. removed 
i and bur ied. Here we use d to be visited daily in the 
morning by Genera l O utram, who was sometimes 
accom panied by. Havelock 

From the Sekundur Bagh to " the Besideney ’the 
distance is not less than two miles ; and ihe_ Com- 
mander-in-Chief being necessarily greatly occupied in 
perfecting his own position, and superintending the 
operations of his own army, was unable to visit the 
intrenchment for four days. On the afternoon of the 
20th November, His Excellency rode over to the old 
position, and after communicating with the Generals, 
again returned to his camp. This was the only visit 
I believe, which he paid to the Residency. He had 
not, as will afterwards appear, leisure to examine the 
works ; nor did he enter my house or compound. 

of November . — At n oon this day, the ladies and 
women of the garrison left the intrenchment. Most 
ofTEem were conveyed in carriages, ""closeTy - packed, 
every description of vehicle being pressed i nto servi ce 
bnrthe~dccasion. Many were seated on nati ve ca rts. 
ancTnofTTrew walked. Theyywere conducted thr ough 
the Bailey Guard Gate, the Furfrut Buksh and Chut- 
turmunzir palaces,' and emerging near our advanced 
battery, crossed the line of fir e from the Kaiser Eagh 
to Mart in’s h ouse. Thence they entere d and passed 
"Through the court of the Motee Munzil. on t he farther 
side of wh ich th ey. gained the high-road leadingT othe* 
Sekundur "Bagh. Here, and near Martin’s house, they 
wete exposedto the fire of the enemy’s guns placed on 
the farther side of the river. Screens, formed of the 
canvas walls of tents, or doors placed on each side of 
the way they traversed, as far as the Motee Munzil, 
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concealed tlie .march of the fugitives from the enemy, 
and on one side of this a ditch or traverse had been 
dug, along which, dismounting from their carriages, 
they walked past all the exposed places. All, most 
fortunately, reached the Sekundur Bagh in safety, and 
received a most kind welcome from the Commander- 
in-Chief and those around him. 

Up to Sekundur Bagh the road was good, but here 
the made road terminated, and it was necessary to 
follow a narrow lane (that by which the army had ad- 
vanced) deep in sand. During the forenoon the enemy 
had been seen in its vicinityTand an offi cer pass ing 
along it had been wounded, 'l’he Chief, "therefore, 
-wisely resolved on detaining the ladies till nightfall, 
and to send them on in doolies, to avoid the accident 
of the horses being unable to drag the vehicles through 
the heavy sand. The poor animals were indeed in 
miserable condition. Mine had been fed during the 
siege on two pounds of grain per diem, besides hay ; 
but they had had no grooming, and had almost lost 
the use of their limbs by standing in the stall, or out- 
side exposed to the rain so long without exercise. My 
grooms, of whom two only had remained with us, 
were too useful to be spared from other duties — the 
•first being one of my best battery architects, the 
second supplying the garrison with water from the 
excellent wells which we fortunately possessed. At 
night fall, accordingly, the ladies were all put into 
. do olies, and passing thro ugh lines of pickets, reached 
the ca mp at Dilkoosha b efore morning - in safety. 
Wearied and exhausted as they were, they were glad 
to partake of refreshments, thoughtfully and kindly 
provided by H.M. 9th Lancer Mess. 

On the evening of the same day, the whole of the 
sick and wounded were removed by the same route to 
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the Dilkoosha, so that by nightfall the .figh t ing men 
alone remained in th e garrison . Thus had been ac- 
■UbinphsEedf and "well accomplished, the chief mission 
of Sir Colin’s army. 

November 20 tk . — I rode out this morning to the 
Sekundur Bagh, where Sir Colin Campbell had esta- 
blished his head-quarters, to pay my respects to him ; 
for till then, I bad not seen him. The route, as will 
probably be understood, lay through the Eurhut Buksh 
and Chutturmunzil palaces to the advanced Garden 
battery, and so far it was safe._ It then emerged from 
the extremity of the position which we had occupied, 
and led by Martin’s house, and the court of the 
Motee Munzil to the high metalled road, leading to 
the Sekundur Bagh. Approaching the Sekundur Bagh, 
I met a European soldier dragging a goat away by the 
horns — a native was following, imploring its release. 
As I neared, I discovered the latter to be a servant of 
my own, and accordingly addressed the soldier, and 
asked him if he could not let my goat go. “It’s 
yours, sir, is it, then?” said the man, and unwillingly 
restored the goat to freedom. Three, so my servant 
said, had been taken before. 

I reached the Sekundur Bagh without accident, 
and was most kindly received by Sir Colin Campbell. 
He and General Mansfield had their beds in the open 
ground on the south of the Sekundur Bagh enclo- 
sure, which screened them from the fire of the enemy. 
A small piece of table stood by, covered with letters 
and newspapers just received at head-quarters from 
England. Sir Colin kindly took the trouble to explain 
to c me the reasons which induced him to decide on 
abandoning the Residency post. It was, he said, a 
false position. It could not be reached without in- 
curring severe loss by a relieving army. I assured 
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him that we $11 deferred to his better judgment in the 
matter. He spoke on the subject of the annexation 
of Oudh, and gave it as his opinion that the measure 
was impolitic, and unpopular with all classes. Here 
I could not agree with him. 

The carriages which, had conveyed the ladies on 
the previous day fo Sekundur Bagh were still on 
the ground, and Sir Colin led me to a spot at the 
south-west angle of the enclosure, to which he 
wished to have one of the carriages removed, which 
had been left standing not far from where his own 
couch was laid. This latter position the Commander- 
in-Chief said was exposed to fire, and he wished the 
carriage removed to a spot which he believed to be 
safe. 

I mention the following anecdote as characteristic 
and therefore not unworthy of record. The spot 
where we both stood, be it remembered, was actually 
under the enemy’s fire. A soldier of the 93rd High- 
landers approached Sir Colin at this time. “Please 
sir,” said he, “ there is a lady in that further carriage 
with S, child, and she wants me to help her, sir.” 
His Excellency turned towards the man and some- 
what amused me by replying, “Is she pretty, man?” 
“Oh, Sir Cohn,” said the soldier, “I told you, that 
she wanted me to help her.” “Is she pretty, man?” 
was again Sir Cohn’s reply, “for I thought that if 
she was pretty, you would be ah the better pleased to 
help her.” “There you are. Sir Cohn,” rejoined 
the Highlander, “ at your old nonsense.” “ Oh, yes, 
help her, man,” was the answer. 

I turned with the man, and found that the -carriage 
referred to was Dr. Payrer’s, to which a pair-of my 
horses were attached. The lady referred to was an 
Enghsh wet-nurse, who had been engaged by my 
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wife to take care of tlie infant of Lieutenant Gran 
and Mrs. Grant, wlxo had died in my garrison 
With, the help of some Europeans and a number o 
natives, we started the carriage out of the heav 
sand, and moved it to the position indicated by Si: 
Colin. We had scarcely got it there, when a youn£ 
officer of Artillery came up and* told me that in its 
new position the carriage was yet more exposed than 
before. While endeavouring to move the vehicle, 
according to his advice, the enemy’s gun fired, and 
the crashing of the shot through the trees told that 
it was approaching ns. Directly in front stood a 
horse artillery gun, with six horses, removed only a 
few paces off, which fortunately saved us, the shot 
having passed through two of the horses and spent 
itself. The horses were now urged forward into the 
sandy lane, where they soon stuck, being unable to 
drag the carriages through the heavy sand. Leaving 
two vehicles there, I removed the infant and her 
nurse into one which was drawn by a pair of powerful 
English horses, and lightening it by taking off the 
boxes, I urged the animals forward, and succeeded by 
great exertion in driving the carriage to the Dilkoosha. 
That is indeed a nasty lane ! — narrow, and deep 'frith 
the heaviest sand, — shut in completely on either side 
by high grass and thick orchards, sufficient to conceal 
hundreds of the enemy. I thought myself fortunate 
to get through it without a shot ; and had the 
enemy here attacked our advancing troops, while 
entangled in the lane, they would, I conceive, have 
done so to great advantage. I could not remain at 
the Dilkoosha, for all capable of bearing arms were 
expected to remain at their posts until the place- 
was finally evacuated, and I returned accordingly, 
after staying a few minutes to partake of what 
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was to me jlie greatest possible luxury, bread- 
and-butter, which was afforded to me by the kind 
hospitality of Lieutenant Walker, of the Artillery, 
and his mess It was the first that I had tasted for 
five months, and was the greatest treat imaginable. 
Sir Colin’s camp was at the time well supplied. In 
the native bazaar, attached to it, bread, butter, and 
other provisions could be bought ; though the price 
of everything was, as might have been expected, 
high. 

During this, and the two following days, the pre- 
parations for evacuating the position were carried on 
and completed. All our artillery was gradually with- 
drawn, until by the evening of the 22nd a few pieces, 
which were not worth removing, only remained 
mounted within the position. A large quantity of 
shot was thrown down wells, the rest removed. The 
greater part of the unmounted native guns were de- 
stroyed. Still, a considerable number, which there 
was not time to burst, were left behind. 

The treas ure, amounting to more than twenty-thr ee 
lacs oF rupees, or 230,000/., wh ich had been buried 
under ground duri ng th e sieg e, was exhumed, an d 
removed m safety to the Dilkoosha. With it were 
sent the remai nder ot r tfie~exfKmg^i ewefe, which had 
be en~ removed from the Kaiser Bagh two days bef ore 
the Hesidency w as in vested. During the confusion 
attendant on the siege, many of these had been pur- 
loined. .Still a quantity of valuable jewellery was 
preserved. 

On_the 21st, just four jfays after he h ad r eceived 


the tidings of the honours bestowed upon him. S ir 
-Henry Havelock was seized with dysen tery ; ■and so 
dangerouTwere the symptoms, th at~he~was r emoved 
in Hie afternoon of that day to the Dilkoosha. in 
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hopes thatjh&vhaage of air^ight^cheel^4he^¥Qgjess 
offTbe" disease. 

On the same day Sir Colin Campbell issued a general 
order commending the conduct of the garrison, and 
co ng ratula tin g Generals Outram and Havelock on 
having been the first to bring relief. Hearty and 
soldier-like as was the order, which will be. found in 
the Appendix, it was thought by those who had neither 
formed part of “ the remnant of a British regiment,” 
nor belonged to the “ company of British artillery,” 
therein commended, to be not a little defective. The 
Commander-in-Chief had not visited the several posts 
of the garrison, and a wish was felt that this might 
be done. Nothing was so likely to leave a correct 
impression of the actual events of the siege, and of 
the labours of the several garrisons, as a personal 
examination of the posts themselves. With this view 
I addressed the chief of the staff, requesting that Sir 
Colin would, if he could spare time, examine the 
defences of my post before the place was abandoned. 
In reply, General Mansfield stated that there was not 
time to do so ; but added, “ an order will appear this 
evening correcting ' the Commander-in-Chief’s omis- 
sion in yesterday’s order, with regard to the civil 
functionaries* who have aided in the defence of Luck- 
now.” The following order accordingly appeared on 
the 22nd : — 

“ Head-quarters, Shah Nujeef, 22nd November, 1857. 

“ When the Commander-in-Chief issued his order 
of yesterday, with regard to the old garrison of 
Lucknow, His Excellency was unaware of the im- 
portant part taken in aid of the soldiers by the civil ~ 
functionaries who happened to be at the Besideney 
when it was shut in by the enemy. 2. His Excellency 
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congratulates tjiem very heartily on the honour they 
have won in conjunction with their military comrades. 
This is only another instance that, in danger and diffi- 
culty, all Englishmen behave alike, whatever their 
profession.” 

On the afternoon *of Sunday, 22nd of Nov ember, 
it became k nown that we should evacua te the p lace at 
midnight. It would have been a melancholy satisfac- 
tion to have blown up our houses and property as we 
retired, and at all events to have prevented our bar- 
barous and cowardly enemy from polluting with his 
presence the scenes of so much constancy and suffer- 
ing ; hut it was rightly judged that this might com- 
promise the safety of the retiring garrison. 

Everything, therefore, was done to maintain until 
the last moment the usual ordinary appearance of 
things. At midnight we silently marched out ; the 
outposts first retiring, a nd bein g joine d by the othe rs 
as the y'passed along ! I was attended by six chup- 
prassies or native orderlies, who had faithfully stood 
by me during the siege, fought by my side, and 
behaved throughout with unvarying fidelity. 

T he secret of our departure was withheld from the 
nati ves till the last momen t tn prevent, its hoino- dis- 
clos ed to the ene my. But it was impossible that~EEey 
could witness the preparations which were going on, 
and not guess at the result which was coming. The 
old pensioners of my garrison were sadly disheartened; 
they are all Oudh men, and hoped to have returned 
with flying colours to their foliages ; whereas, in lieu, 
they are required to leave their country, and feel 
doubtful as to our intentions of returning. Besides, 
they are old and decrepit ; and though they have kept 
faithful watch behind our defences, they tell us that 
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they can. no longer perform the samg marches as 
robust men. And now it is midnight, and we move 
along. As we pass the gate of the Greneral’s quarters, 
we see him seated on his horse ; hut it is no use 
waiting with him, for he means to he the last man to 
leave the Bailey Gruard Grate, while we are anxious to 
join our friends at the Dilkoosha." Fo rwa rd, therefore, 
we pass the gate, an d, th e Clock Tower, turn sharp To 
the left, and. enter the Tara Kotee enclosure, ancTpass 
in~successTon the Fu rhut B uksh and Chutturmunzil. 
AlTalong we see files of ranks ready to join us; and 
here the Artillery staff, there the Engineers, fall in. 
We have now left our defences, and glance up to the 
right towards the Kaiser Bagh, to see if the enemy 
is visible. No, all is still, and not a shot is fired. 
The high-road is reached — now the Sekundur Bagh 
is passed, and we are halted for some time in the 
sandy lane. Again we move on, and emerge into the 
open country. It is bitterly cold, as we are again 
halted for half an hour, without being able to discover 
why. And now we are in the Martiniere Park, and 
halt again ; we know our way, why longer tarry with 
the military, who seem to be taking up their positions 
for to-morrow P Come along — we strike off to the 
left, and soon hit the direct road to the Dilkoosha, 
and turn down it. Who comes there ? * Friends ! 
Has the garrison left ? It has, and we are part of it. 
Grood night! We pass on, and in a few minutes reach 
the camp. 

One officer of the garrison had a narrow escape 
from falling into the hands of the enemy. The hour 
fiked fer our departure was midnight, and before this 
arrived many of the garrison laid down to take solera^ 
rest, making sure of being awoke when the move- 
ment began. Among these was Captain Waterman, 
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of the 13th JT. I. He fell fast asleep, and his friends 
failed to awake him. The troops had marched out of 
the Residency, and had cleared the palaces altogether 
before he awoke. His consternation on awaking may 
well he imagined. He was alone in the abandoned 
position, and could discover no traces of his friends. 
Appalled by the horror of his position, he followed in 
the track of the retiring force as fast as he could, hut 
not until he had left the old position far behind him 
did he overtake the rear-guard. The shock he had 
undergone was too great for him, and he long suffered 
from its effects./^ 

I found my way early on the 23rd of Nove mb er 
to General Havelock’s te nt, to inquire what benefi t 
he had' 'defivedTrom his removal to the Dilkoos ha. 
I was directed to a - common soldier’s tent, which 
was pitched near the one in which we had found 
shelter. Entering it, I found the General’s aide-de- 
camp, Captain Hargood, and his medical attendant 
Dr. Collinson, lying down. They whispered to me in 
mournful accents the grievou Fhews that Sir Henry ’s 
case waslvbrMTlLiidrpoInt ed to w here he lay. It was 
in a dooliei ^iicK 'T'ac rbeen brought inside the tent, 
and served as a bed. The curtain on my side wa s 

and found young H avelo ck 
side upon the gro und by his 
dyi ng father . His wounded, arm still iiung m a sling, 
but with his other he supplied all his father’s wants. 
They told me that the General would allow no one to 
render him any attendance, but his son. I saw that 
to speak was impossible, and sorrowfully withdrew. 

During that day the camp halted at the Dilkoosha. 
The ladies and children, and the wounded, were pro- 
vided with such accommodation as was available in 
tents and in the buildings of the palace. General 


seafecf""" on" the further 
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Outram, with, the troops of the late garrison, held the 
rear of the position occupied by the army, viz. those 
posts which faced the enemy, who, however, during 
the day, only maintained a desultory cannonade. 
They remained for many hours in entire ignorance of 
our having abandoned the Residency, nor did they, I 
believe, attempt to enter it till near noon in the day. 

And now the long-accumulating letters and papers 
pour in upon us. Since the outbreak at Cawnpoor, 
our communications by post had been closed, a period 
of nearly six months. Letters of June, August, and 
November tumble in together. Mournful, and full 
of sad fears and alarms, are the English letters, 
mixed with complaints of our silence. Others had 
been heard of : why not we ? It was, indeed, im- 
possible to have written. The only messenger who 
during the siege conveyed our despatches, and 
brought us replies, it will be remembered, was 
“ tjngud,” and it was not safe to charge him with 
more than a minute scrap of paper. It was im- 
possible to have transmitted private letters. Some 
about the military head- quarters no doubt did send 
tidings of a personal nature ; but we were not 
among the number. Nor was private communication 
opened by the arrival of Havelock’s force. Oossids, 
obtained with difficulty, still carried General Outram’s 
despatches in sealed quills. But not a single private 
letter was despatched during the whole seven weeks 
of the blockade by General Havelock himself. 

On opening the paper®, what most touches and 
affects us is the earnest and hearty sympathy of which 
the Lufiknow garrison has been the object at home. 
The heart of Old England has indeed overflowed to- ' 
wards us. And to obtain such overflowings of English 
sympathy, what would not Englishmen do ? Shall I 
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say what is strictly fact, that I never doubted that it 
would he so : that in the darkest hour of our be- 
leaguerment, I always was assured that thousands of 
our countrymen would hasten to our relief ; and felt 
that the only chance of success possessed by our 
treacherous enemies.was to overpower us at the begin- 
ning, before one of our soldiers could reach Cawnpoor. 
How fully have those expectations been fulfilled ! 
How promptly was succour provided! How large 
and sufficient the force sent, and how amply has 
British, and indeed foreign, sympathy provided to 
relieve the distress and desolation which the late sad 
events have caused ! Truly, with these facts before 
one, well may one feel proud to be an Englishman ! 

November ZAth . — -In the foreno on o f this day Sir 
Henry Havelock, who had been gradually sinking 
since 'Ms^rnvaTat Dilkoosha, expired. He "lived just 
lbng~5nough to see t"Ke”"accbmpli§Ement of that for 
which he had so nobly fought, and to hear that his 
exertions had been appreciated by his Queen and 
country. He had the satisfaction of being tended 
during his last moments by a beloved son. But 
higher consolations far than these, the warrior had. 
He had lived a Christian, and now his end was 
peace ! His re mains were conveyed to Alum Bagh , 
an d there interred ! 

About 11 o’clock Greneral Hope (Grant’s Division, 
accompanied by the Commander-in-Chief, all the ladies 
and wounded, moved to Alum Bagh, leaving Greneral 
Outram’s Division on the ground. — Ho opposition was 
offered by the enemy. Avoiding the cloud of du$t 
which marked the line of carts, camels, carriages and 
' vehicles of all kinds, mixed with troops, European 
and Seikh, I, with other camp-followers, made our 
way through the fields, which contrasted pleasantly 

E E 2 
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with the scene of our long confinement* Cultivation 
had not been neglected during the disturbances, and 
the crops looked well. The fields of sugar-cane espe- 
cially drew the attention of our camp-followers, and 
were being rapidly cleared. The small villages near 
which we passed were deserted.. In one only were 
a few peasants to he seen. About 3, p. m., we ap- 
proach Alum Bagh, and a line of Lancer Pickets 
ranged in front arrests the further progress of the 
living stream, which, constantly fed from the rear, 
swells into a lake. Mounting an adjacent eminenee 
we look down upon the singular spectacle presented by 
this confused mass of men, cattle, carriages, doolies, 
and engines of war. But why are we stopped? has 
the enemy shown himself? No, but yonder is Alum 
Bagh, and we are going to take up a position on the 
Cawnpoor side of it. Pickets of cavalry and horse 
artillery now advance over the plain in front of Alum 
Bagh, and take up their position; and presently the 
stream of troops and refugees flows on again, and 
settles for the night within the assigned boundaries. 
Half a mile of clear ground separates the camp from 
Alum Bagh, beyond which again are seen the suburbs 
of Lucknow. 

November 2§th . — The camp halted to-day to allow 
Outranks Division to come up. I went over to see 
the Alum Bagh. — It was one of the royal gardens, 
being a square of 500 yards, enclosed by a wall about 
9 feet high, and entered through a handsome gateway. 
The interior had been full of large fruit trees, and 
the centre is occupied by a double-storied summer- 
house. of masonry. All traces of the garden have 
now disappeared, the fruit-trees having all been cut 
down. The wall, on the city side, has been strength- 
ened by a strong ramp of earth; and an interior 
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earthen ramp or traverse has been thrown up all round 
the centre building to stop the enemy’s round shot. 

Well-formed earthwork bastions have been erected at 

* 

each corner, and the face of the enclosure next to the 
high road has been protected by a ditch. Major 
Sibley, 64th Regt., commanding the post, took us to 
the look-out upon *the roof, whence we could with 
glasses distinguish the enemy crowding the top of the 
Residency. The garrison at Alum Ba gh suffere d 
littl e inconvemehceWom diie enemy during our blo ck- 
ade. At first high grass and groves of trees sur- 
rounded the position on all sides, affording cover to 
the enemy’s riflemen, who did some damage ; but 
these were burnt and cut down, when the annoyance 
ceased. The enemy have occasionally succeeded in 
throwing 12-IL. siiotmside the enclosure, jgut have 
rared y~done any ‘~Ramage. During the afternoon 
Outram’s Division joined, the camp, without molesta- 
tion. They passed, however, several carts, and bodies 
of camp-followers, stragglers of yesterday’s march, who 
had been surprised by the enemy, and destroyed. 

The united camp halted at Alum Bagh, on the 
26th of November, during which arrangements were 
made for leaving there General Outram’s Division, 
to watch the rebels in Lucknow ; and on the 27th , 
the C ommander-in-Chief marched towards Cawnpoor, 
escortin g, with Ge ner al Hope ~ Gxant ; s Division, the 
woun ded, the ref ugees, and treasure; A^march of 
seventeen miles brobg^ where, during 

the night, the sound of a heavy cannonade in the 
Cawnpoor direction having been heard; the tents 
were struck early on the next day, the 2Sth, and 
after a weary and fatiguing march which continued 
all da^ we reached after nightfall the camp pitched 
within two miles of the Ganges. Sir Colin had 
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crossed the river during the afternoon, into the 
intrenchment at Cawnpoor, ■where his presence was 
much p.eeded to assist and re-assure the force com- 
manded by Gfeneral Windham, which was beleaguered 
by the mutineers of the Gwalior Contingent. 

We had hoped that we had done with the alarms of 
war for some time to come ; so that the booming of 
heavy guns, the smoke of which we could see across 
the river, was nowise a welcome sound. The muti- 
neers having possessed themselves of the town of 
Cawnpoor, and of the whole military station, and ad- 
vanced their posts near to the bridge of boats, it was 
not an easy operation to take the army, and its im- 
mense convoy across. This was, however, happily 
effected without loss, and after passing the night in 
making a weary march of four miles, .and pricking 
on the tired cattle over the sands of the river, we 
found ourselves b efore dayl ight of the 30th locate d 
in ' rear of the Comm ander-in-Chieffs arm y, and ckjg e 
folythe melancholy and battered memoriaTs of Sjk 
Hu gh Whee ler's disaster ’if Cawnpoor. 

~Here, then, this" account terminates : not without 
rendering earnest thanksgivings to that merciful 
Providence who preserved us through those fearful 
perils, by which we were so long encompassed, — and 
caused our lot to differ from the sad fate of our 
countrymen and countrywomen who perished in that 
fatal place. 

The force under Sir Colin Campbell, by which the 
relief of the Lucknow garrison, and its withdrawal 
in safety to Cawnpoor, had been thus so gloriously 
and successfully achieved, numbered about 4550 men, 
and thirty-two guns. 

Among th§ latter were eight heavy gun|, 24- 
poupders, and 8-inch howitzers, which were manned 
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by tbe naval brigade. The 68-potmders which were 
brought from the Shannon frigate by Captain Peel, 
had been left at Allahabad in consequence of its 
having been found impossible to procure the neces- 
sary cattle for their transport. The other guns were 
all field-pieces, forming the usual complement of one 
heavy field-battery* of Boyal Artillery, one Bengal 
horse field-battery, and two troops of Bengal and 
of Madras Horse Artillery. 

The cavalry consisted of H. M. 9th Lancers from 
Dehli ; a detachment of the military train just arrived 
from Calcutta; and detachments of the 1st, 2nd, and 
5th Punjaub-Seikh Cavalry and of Hodson’s Horse. 

The infantry comprised H. M. 8th, 53rd, and 75th 
Begts. from Dehli, and the ; 93rd Highlanders who 
had recently , arrive d^ also detachments of the 5th 
Fusiliers, 23rd Welsh Fusiliers, 64th Begt., 82nd 
Foot, 90th Light Infantry, and of the 1st Madras 
Fusiliers. There were two regiments of Seikh In- 
fantry, the 2nd and the 4th, and detachments of 
Bengal and Punjaub Sappers and Miners. 

The loss s ustained , by the force in accomplish ing 
our r elief was severe, amounti ng to 122 kil led, and 
414 " wounde d. A mong TEe former, ten were officers ; 
an cfthere were thirty-five officers wounded . 

The following detail affords tbe particulars of the 
loss, showing the brunt to have fallen on the Artillery 
and Kaval Brigade, and on the 93rd Highlanders. 
We had to mourn several officers of distinction, killed : 
Colonel G-. Biddulph, Quartermaster-General’s De- 
partment ; Captain Hardy', Boyal Artillery ; Captain 
Wheatcroft, 6th Dragoon Guards ; Captain L Dalsell, 
93rd Highlanders, and others. The list of wounded 
included a large number of the staff, and Sir Cohn 
Campbell himself was in the number. 
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Regiment. 

KILLED. 

■JVODKDHD. 

Grand Total. 

Officers. 

Men. 

i 

! 

i \ 

o j 
H | 

Officers. 

Men, 

Total. 

Staff ...... 

2 

0 

2- 

6 

o 

0 


Engineers 

0 

3 

3 

: o 

17 

17 

20 

Artillery and Naval Brigade 

2 

18 

20 

9 

76 

85 

i r, 5 

Cavalry — 9th. Lancers 

0 

0 

r 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Military Train .... 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Seikh Cavalry .... 

0 

3 

3 

1 

5 

6 

9 

Infantry — 








5th Fusiliers 

0 

5 

5 

0 

3 

3 

8 

8th 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

23rd Fusiliers 

0 

3 

3 

1 

18 

19 

22 

53rd 

0 

10 

10 

3 

63 

66 

76 

64th 

0 

4 

4 

0 

7 

7 

11 

82nd 

1 

1 

2 

1 

13 

14 

16 

84th 

0 

1 

1 

0 

8 

8 

9 

90th 

0 

6 

6 

3 

22 i 

' 25 

31 

93rd ..... 

2 

37 

39 

7 

62 j 

69 

108 

1st Madras .... 

1 

3 

4 

0 

12 i 

12 

16 

Punjaub Infantry 

! 1 

18 

19 

4 

72 | 

| 76 

i 

95 


10 

112 

122 

35 

379|414 

536 


It has been said that the withdrawal of our forces 
from, and the abandonment of the Lucknow Resi- 
dency, occasioned much disappointment to those who 
were relieved by Sir Colin Campbell. I must guard 
against the. supposition that it is intended to condemn 
that measure. So far as can be judge d from subse- 
quent events,, the courSEI decided up on Jyyjfche Com- 
mander-in-Chief, dishe artenin oms. it was to . u s. was 
^ygJZby-iar-the’wisest one, — 5hue_ifr e enemy were ready 
to abandon the Kaiser Baglu — a nd when they had 
'"abandoned it, the capture of the rest of the city mqpit 
no^haveheen found j if5eifrbr"t^e^ ll't a t~^rtEe~time 
our presti ge suffered ..in^iiw-ihna J-he mhn qhLhfrT^t 
of^Euckn ow to the mu tineers : vet. the reasons which. 
recdmmind the policy j yliich --na;as--a £tuall v followed 
are~fa r mo re ~cogent7~^ 

x ~~ bhwonTd ha ve been useless to expel the mutineers 
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from Lucknow unless we could have maintained our , 
posse siion of that capita l, for this purpose, th ere 
was not a t the time assemb led at Lucknow a force 
sufficient, without neglecting military operations of 
more vital importance. The enemy then held Futteh- 
ghur,~and the whole of EoMTcund : and a large and 
well-appointed forcb threatened tiawnpoor. To pro- 
vide for the safety of our older provinces, and of the 
line of the Trunk Eoad ; and to expel the enemy from 
the Dooab was the first consideration. Nor did we lose , 
much in actual prestige. For the mutineers occupying 
the city of Luckn ow were more effectually threatened, 
and kep t in check by the force left at Alum Bagh, 
under c ommand of Sir James Outram; than they 
would have been if the same force had garrisoned the 
Bailey G-u.ard~or~Eais er BagE In the former ca se 
the troops m aintained an offe nsive attitude ; in the 
latter th ey would soon "halve been recLucecTto a state 
of defence. We have, therefore, good grounds for 
applauding the decision of withdrawing the garrison 
and abandoning the city altogether, which was come 
to by Sir Colin. 

Nor have we less reason to admire the skill and 
eminent success with which these measures were 
carried out. Excepting, perhaps, the slight check at 
the Shah Nujeef, where, as is generally admitted, 
some sacrifice of life would have been prevented by a 
more free use of heavy artillery, the whole course of 
operations was indeed most admirable. Every mem ber 
of the gar rison, E uropean an d native, was withdrawn , 
without the loss of oneThife. The whole of_ the 
treasure, and^tt^EEeTEuropean guii sT were brough t 
away. AncTlittle eIsd'' ira,FTeE~td~TEe foiled .enemy , 
but the bare walls of the Eesidency buildings. 

Subsequent 'accounts - tell us That they have done 
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their best to destroy these monuments of our defence. 
Most of the houses have been levelled. Of some, not 
a trace remains. One turret alone marks the site of 
the Residency ■. and a few pillars only indicate the 
position of dubbins’ house. 

I annex the order conveying merited praise to his 
army for this glorious achievement, which was issued 
by Sir Colin Campbell on the 23rd of November. 

“ The Commander-in-Chief has reason to be thank- 
ful to the force he conducted for the relief of the 
garrison of Lucknow. 

“ 2. Hastily assembled, fatigued by long marches, 
but animated by a co mm on feeling of determination 
to accomplish the duty before them, all ranks of 
this force have compensated for their small number, 
in the execution of a most difficult duty, by unceasing 
exertions. 

“3. From the morning of the 16th till last night, 
the whole force has been one outlying picket never 
out of fire, and covering an immense extent of 
ground, to permit the garrison to retire scathless 
and in safety, covered by the whole of the relieving 
force. 

“4. That ground was won by fighting as hard as 
it ever fell to the lot of the Commander-in-Chief to 
witness, it being necessary to bring up the same men 
over and over again to fresh attacks ; and it is with the 
greatest gratification that, his Excellency declares he 
never saw men behave better. 

“ 5. The storming of the Sekundur Bagh and the 
Shah Nujeef has never bden surpassed in daring, and 
the, success of it was most brilliant and complete. 

“ 6. _The movement of last night, by which the final 
rescue of the garrison was effected, was a model of 
discipline and exactness, The consequence was, that 
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the enemy was completely deceived, and the force 
retired by a narrow tortuous lane, the only line of 
retreat open, in the face of 50,000 enemies, without 
molestation. 

“ 7. The Commander-in-Chief offers his sincere 
thanks to Major-General Sir James Outram, Gr.C.B., 
for the happy manrfer in which he planned and car- 
ried out his arrangements for the evacuation of the 
Residency of Lucknow.” 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS. 

Effect of the brief British rule in Oudh has been for good. — Future 
brighter prospects of the province. — Its superior natural resources. 
— System of administration. — Moderation of assessment. — Importance 
of the Land Revenue settlement. — 111 effects of high assessment. — 
Two examples given. — Dacoits of Oudh. — Desolation of many parts of 
the province when first occupied. — Improvement after thirteen 
months. — Example in illustration. — The term “ martial ” properly in- 
applicable in the sense of “ turbulent to the population. — Habits 
of the people. — The talooqdars under a strong Government will cease 
to be turbulent. — Talooqdars who have shown fidelity should be re- 
warded. — Their names stated. — General conduct of talooqdars in 
other parts of the country. — Konwur-Emgb ; Amor Singh. — Rajah of 
Pachete. — Landed aristocracy of' Bengal. — Cessation of dacoity in 
Oudh. — Future power of the British Government in India. — Its 
greater independence of Indian prejudices. — Danger which may thence 
result. — Under the East India Company, during the rule of a century, 
there was no national revolt. » . ^ 

In quitting for a season the fine province, wliich lias 
been the scene of so much useful and successful exer- 
tion, as well as of so much and such lengthened suffer- 
ing and sorrow, it is gratifying to know that the effect 
of onr brief rule in Oudh has been for good. It is 
pleasing, also, to look forward to brighter prospects ; 
and to anticipate the yet far greater improvements 
which a continuance of enlightened government may 
effect. Superior in natural resources to the rest of the 
North-Western Provinces generally, and inhabited by 
an industrious population, this noble province, properly 
administered, should he the brightest gem in the In- 
dian diadem. The system of administration laid down 
by the Government of Lord Dalhousie, on the model of 
the Punjaub, promises the avoidance of many evils by 
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which that of our older provinces has been disfigured. 

A simple code and procedure for civil and criminal 
law have been bestowed. A moderate, a very moderate, 
assessment of the land revenue for thirty years, and a 
settlement of the titles to land, are now the main 
desiderata. Hitherto, in the case of every province 
which has come under our rule, by cession or by con- 
quest, we have at first fallen into the dangerous error 
of fixing our land revenue demand too high. Nor is 
the Punjaub exempt from injury arising from the 
same grave mistake. Let Oudh reap the benefit of 
our matured experience, and let us hope that this evil 
may be avoided there. 

The revenue has been now settled for three years : 
and an assessment completed, respecting the modera- \ 
tion of which no doubt can be entertained. Before 1 
it expires, a better one will, it is hoped, be concluded ' 
for a longer period : and under a fixed and moderate . 
demand, the province will no doubt attain that pros- 
perity, which will afford the best justification for its 
having been brought under the British rule. 

I speak of the settlement of the land revenue first, 
because it is unquestionably the most important 
measure : and that upon which the welfare of the 
province, and indeed of every other province in India, i 
most essentially depends. This may not be always, , 
indeed, understood in England ; where some have been j 
found so ill-informed, as to attribute to selfish motives , 
of finance alone, the great efforts which have of late j 
years been made by the % Government of the East 1 
India Company, to effect an equable adjustment of the j 
land tax. Tet even in England it should not be ' 
difficult to understand, how an exorbitant, or Unequal, I 
and ill-adjusted land tax necessarily saps the founda- j 
tion of all public prosperity. Nine-tenths* of the 1 
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population, be it remembered, are agricultural. If, 
then, tbe burtben of land tax imposed upon the 
country be excessive, nine-tenths of the people suffer. 
All improvement is checked ; a general squalor and low- 
state of living and comfort, never in India too liigh, 
prevails; and crime is multiplied.^ The people are in 
want ; and steal and rob they will, however active may 
be our exertions to prevent them. Numberless illus- 
trations could be given of this state of things. I was 
once collector of a district, where the native revenue 
officials were known to request that payment of 
revenue might not be pressed, saying “ that it would 
soon be collected when the dark nights returned;” 
that is, the people would acquire then, by theft, the 
means of paying it ! 

In another, I remember some villages where the 
assessment pressed heavily, the head men of which 
were constantly getting into trouble from the thievish 
habits of their people. One of these men happening 
to visit Agra some years later, came to see me. 
“ Mobarick,” I inquired of him, “ how are the thieves 
of your village ?” “ Sir,” replied the head man, with 

an offended air, “ we do not steal now ; our revenue 
payment has been made easy.” He proceeded to tell 
me of the large, reduction that had been made, and 
assured me that the neighbouring villages to his had, 
for a like reason, given up their malpractices. 

But to return to my subj ect. When we entered Oudh, 
its dacoits, or professional robbers, were reckoned by 
hundreds ; and many of the richest and most fertile 
tracts lay waste for miles. Our officers reported that 
they had' ridden for twenty miles, in some directions, 
over the~richest soil, without seeing a field or a village. 
Where were those by whom the land had before been 
tilled? 'Where were the teeming thousands of Oudh? 
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They were to, he found in all the adjacent British 
districts, whither they had fled to escape the grinding 
exactions and unrelenting tyranny of their own land. 
In those new districts they had cleared the forest, 
raised new villages, and acquired valuable properties. 
Before these military mutinies began, after a brief 
tenure of thirteen months, how changed was the scene! 
All those numerous dacoits had become peaceable and 
quiet subjects, residing in the ancestral homes from 
which violence had driven them. Thousands of the 
cultivators had returned to re-claim their long-deserted 
lands; and everywhere new dwellings were rising; 
new villages re-appearing ; and new wells were being 
dug. Old fields everywhere were yielding again to 
the plough ; and soon the face of the country would 
have so changed, that those who first entered it 
would scarce have known it again. 

In a part of Oudh where the people had suffered 
generally less than in other quarters, I recollect an 
example illustrative of the change which had begun, 
which may deserve mention. It was in the district 
of Sultanpoor that, riding in January, 1857, through 
a well-cultivated neighbourhood, I drew up in a field 
where a peasant was ploughing, to inquire the rent 
which he had engaged to pay for the land. He named 
a very low one ; and on my expressing doubt as to the 
correctness of his reply, “ Sir,” cried the man, “ who 
would give much for a field which has not been tilled 
for twenty years ? ” I found, on inquiry, that the 
peasant had said no more than was true. The" field 
belonged to a neighbouring village, the inhabitants 
of which had long resisted the endeavours of a poWter- 
ful talooqdar to take possession of their property. At 
last he had prevailed ; had fired the village, and slain 
many of the proprietors. I rode through the village, 
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which had been a large one, but now exhibited little 
more than bare mud walls, which the action of the 
rains was fast reducing into heaps of earth. A few 
of the old proprietors met me. The}' pointed to their 
desolate abode ; but they told me, with brightened 
aspect, that they had now recovered possession of 
their own ; and that all would be r well. 

I It is usual to speak of the population of Oudh as 
being martial; that term being generally used to 
convey the idea of a proud and turbulent people, 
whom it would be difficult to keep in obedience. 

This, however, would be a very incorrect descrip- 
tion of their character ; for I am persuaded that in no 
part of North-Western India are the habits of the na- 
tives more industrious and peaceful ; and nowhere 
will the British Government be more readily obeyed 
than in Oudh. The people of Oudh have been called 
martial, first on account of the large proportion of 
our sepoys which have been drawn from the province ; 
secondly, because of the turbulence of the talooqdars, 
who are known frequently to have been in arms 
against the native Government ; and, lastly, from the 
number of robbers and dacoits who have long infested 
the country. As regards the first fact, it is no doubt 
true that the brahmins and chuttrees (Y. e. rajpoots) 
of Oudh are greatly habituated to seek service. 
Though clinging w r ith the utmost tenacity to their 
ancestral fields, they disdain agriculture, and will not 
consent unless pinched by severe want to handle the 
plough. But, doubtless, the poverty to which these 
classes have been reduced by the rapacity of the Go- 
vernment and talooqdars, and the injustice from which 
they have suffered, have led many to abandon their 
houses and seek foreign service, who, under a happier 
state of things, would have been glad to remain at 
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home. Nor do these habits necessarily consist with 
turbulence. * The Goojurs of Dehli and Meerut 
are turbulent ; the mountain tribes that inhabit the’ 
hills beyond Peyshawur and the Soleymanee range 
are turbulent. The Bhutties of the Cis Sutledge 
country, the Mewatties of Ulwur and Bhurtpoor, are 
turbulent. If these men cannot wage war, they will 
plunder. If they are restrained from plundering, they 
will steal. 

Not so the people of Oudh. Their habits are 
orderly and peaceable : and they are driven to draw 
the sword only by the provocation of sudden insult, 
or the intolerable burthen of extreme oppression. 
The talooqdars of Oudh have indeed been turbulent. 
But when turbulence was so well rewarded, who would 
not have practised it who could P The obedient was 
ground to the dust : while the bold man who built a 
fort and armed it, and defied his sovereign, paid little, 
or got off scot free ! This state of things, however, 
will entirely pass away. All forts will, no doubt, now 
be dismantled ; all cannon be taken away ; and a Go- 
vernment stronger than India ever knew before will 
succeed one that did not deserve the name. We shall 


hear, then, no more of the turbulence of Oudh talooq- 
dars. It is not unlikely that the number of this class 
in Oudh may be reduced in our re-settlement of the 
province after these mutinies have been finally quelled. 
Some of them have no doubt justly incurred the for- 
feiture of their estates ; though under circumstances 
so peculiar and extraordinary, as to demand the largest 


exercise of clemency. 

fiyuhose, of course, who have distinguished them - 1 
selves by fidelity, will be most liberally rewarded. 
Especially it is to be hoped that Raj ah Dirgbij eh Singh, 
of Bulrampoor, will have no cause to regret that he 
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skeltered and escorted to a place of safety, the British 
Commissioner of Bareytch, and the large party of re- 
fugees who accompanied Mr. Wingfield. And that 
the Rajah of the same name who resides at Moriar- 
mow, and is the head of the Byse clan, will never 
repent having sheltered, fed, and nursed the naked 
and bleeding heroe^vhq alone survived the massacre 
of Cawnpoor.*^!^" 

There are those who represent the talooqdars as 
a class of men politically necessary ; and who think 
that the conduct of the people, in those parts of the 
country where they had maintained their position, 
^contrasts favourably with other quarters where little 


A 


* Besides the Rajahs of Bulrampoor and Moriarmow, here mentioned ; 
the services of Lall Honwunt Singh, talooqdar of Dharoopoor, and owner 
of the strong fort of Kaleekankur, on the Ganges, and of Rajah Madho 
Singh of Gurh Ameytee, have been mentioned in an earlier part of this 
work. Should these have maintained their fidelity during’ the later 
period of the mutinies, they should not fail of their reward. The con- 
duct of the first, especially, Lall Honwunt Singh, in escorting Captain 
L. Barrow and the whole of the European residents of the station of 
Salone to his fort, maintaining them there for a fortnight, and then for- 
warding them, under protection of a strong guard, in safety, at a very 
critical time, to Allahabad, deserved the highest praise. Nor should 
the good service of Roostum Sah, Chief of Deyrah, in the Fyzabad 
District, and of Ram Singh, Zemindar of Suhee, in Duriabad, and of 
that other zemindar, whose name has escaped me, but who sheltered 
Mrs. Dorin and her companions, fugitives from Seetapoor, be forgotten. 

The name of Hurdeo Buksh, Chief of Kuteearee, in the Mullaon Dis- 
trict, who sheltered Mr. Probyn of the civil service, and other refugees 
from Futtehghur, has long since been brought to notice in the local 
despatches, and his eminent services will no doubt be duly recognised. 

On the other hand, punishment would not unjustly befall the follow- 
ing talooqdars, who distinguished themselves by the most active and 
unprovoked hostility, viz. — 

. Munsubalee , talooqdar of Rus^olabad, district of Poorwah. 

2. The heirs of Jussa Singh , talooqdar of Puttehpoor Chowrassee, in 
became district. 

Both these men joined the mutineers, and aided them to the utmost^ 
Jussa Singh was killed in an action with General Havelock, but his poEey 
was taken up by his heirs. 
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trace of them remains. I do not think that facts 
bear out this opinion. 

What were Konwur Singh, the rebel chief of Jug- 
deespoor, in Arrah, and his brother, Amur Singh, but 
talooqdars? who had under our former system been 
favoured to the utmost; retaining undisturbed their 
numerous villages, hnd their extensive revenues. Yet 
it is well known that their influence .'over the sepoy 
inhabitants of the villages comprised in their taioo- 
quahs was one main cause of the mutiny of the 
Dinapoor Brigade. And that they compelled, by 
summonses notified by beat of drum, those sepoys 
who were at their homes on leave, to arm, and join 
their standard. What has been the behaviour of 
many of the talooqdars of Jounpoor and Azimgurh ? 
What were the Rajah of Pachete, and other titled 

In iiif rn ii i iM^ l i ai , 1I Tr lL -a 11 111 J 

This man was the first talooqdar to throw off onr authority. He has 
always borne a bad character, both as a landlord and a subject. 

4. Rajah Newaubaleefckan , talooqdar of Muhomdabad, district * of 
Seetapoor, and 

5. Bajah Goor Buksh Singh, talooqdar of Bam Nugger-Dhumeyree, 
district of Lucknow. 

Both these zemindars raised an armed rabble, and were the first to 
join the mutineers in the siege of the Besidency, taking a very active 
part in all their measures. 

6. Bajah Lonee Singh, of Mithowlee, in the Seetapoor District, whose 
surrender of the Seetapoor refugees has been noticed fully in another 
place. 

7. Bajah Buzzak Buksh, of Juhangeerabad, in the district of Lucknow. 
Bo sooner was the weakness of our Government felt, than this talooqdar 
proceeded to eject those villagers who had recovered their ancient pro- 
perties by order of the British Courts. Upon many of these the most 
frightful atrocities were perpetrated. Several were slain, and some were 
buried alive ! 

8. But though last mentioned, nbne have more deserved condign 
chastisement than the Zemindars of Mulheabad, in the Lucknow District. 
They are Afreedee Mussulmans, whose ancestors settled at MulEeabad and 
the adjacent villages. The descendants retain all the characteristic vice 
and treachery, with none of the virtue, of the parent stock. They were 
among the very first to give trouble, and took a conspicuous part in the 
siege. 
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rebels in Bengal, but talooqdars ? And what has 
the wealthy and artificially-created landed aristocracy 
of Bengal done in aid of the State, during the late 
momentous crisis? Nothing, I believe, but present 
addresses, which might well have been dispensed with. 
Yet they owed their wealth and the titles to their 
estates solely to the British Government. And they 
might justly have been expected at such a crisis, to 
have come forward heartily and liberally, in aid of 
the rulers to whom they owed their all. 

The third example of the turbulence of Oudh, found 
in the dacoits, formerly abounding in the province, 
has ceased with the dacoits themselves. They were 
the offspring of tyranny and oppression. These 
ceased ; and so did they. The Chutree remains ; but 
he is a dacoit no longer. 

I have said that the British Government which will 
rule India after these mutinies are suppressed, will 
be the strongest that India ever knew. Of this result 
it is difficult, I think, to entertain a doubt. The 
British Indian Empire was before essentially founded 
on opinion. It will hereafter have the securer 
basis of physical power. We relied before upon the 
support of/an army raised from our native subjects. 
Hereafter/we shall trust more to the bayonets of our 
own countrymen. The Government will in future be 
more free to act, and be less fettered by the fear of 
offending the prejudices of India. Much good may be 
expected to result from this greater freedom of policy 
and legislation. Nor can it be doubted that the bane- 
ful system of caste will receive a heavy blow in our 
altered *policy. There is, however, I think, some fear 
that the new principle may be pushed too far. Pos- 
. sessed of extraordinary power, and urg d by popular 
'.^opinion from home, the Indian Government may be 
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led to forget .that principle which has been the safe- 
guard of the empire for a hundred years — I mean our 
respect for the feelings and religion of the people. The 
system which has been so long pursued, has at least 
conciliated them: and when our G-overnment sustained 
the severest shock recorded in the annals of any ruling 
race, though our assailants were their own brethren, 
the people looked coldly on. Earely did they espouse 
the rebel cause. They felt in the main, content : and 
looked for little benefit from a change. Greater 
loyalty the conqueror may not look for from the 
conquered; the ruling from the subject race. Ear 
different might have been the result had our rule 
been less moderate. A military mutiny would have 
brought about a national revolt, the consequences of 
which it were difficult to foresee. Let it then ever 
be remembered, to the honour of the East India Com- 
pany, whose imperial functions are now, it is believed, 
soon to pass away ; that no such fearful catastrophe 
did occur during the century of their rule. And let 
English rulers never forget the principle which has 
always been impressed upon their servants — to con- 
ciliate the feelings ; and to do no violence to the honest 
scruples of the subject race. 
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, No. I. Page 78. 

Our revenue system had in native estimation many faults. 
These chiefly consisted in the severity and lasting nature of the 
punishment with which we visited default. The landed property 
of a defaulter was liable to sale by public auction: and when 
thus sold, he lost for ever what had perhaps been the inheritance 
of many generations. A milder process was that of “ transfer 
by which a landholder lost possession of his estate, for periods 
varying from five to fifteen years. Both of these processes were 
disliked; but the former is viewed by the land proprietors of 
Upper India, with a hatred and disgust almost equal to that which 
they feel towards our Civil Law Courts. The former penalty I 
have never enforced in my capacity as a revenue officer. And I 
hold it in almost equal detestation as the native landholder himself. 
That of transfer ought very rarely, indeed scarcely ever, to be 
used. But to avoid using it, the British revenue officer must be 
watchful, and must understand his duty. The native villager has 
as little forethought, or self-denial, generally, as a child : and 
will squander upon expensive marriage ceremonies, and other 
charges, which redound to his repute, any ready money which may 
come into his possession. As themselves express it — “They 
eat, they drink, they enjoy themselves and when the Govern- 
ment Collector comes, there is nothing to pay. To prevent this, 
the tax-gatherer must watch the ripening of the crops ; and must 
present his demand before the money has been dissipated in 
marriage festivals and other follies. But to do this the collector 
must not be asleep ; but must ever be wakeful. With these 
exceptions our revenue system and laws generally gave Satis- 
faction. The processes were quick and simple. And* business 
was transacted without the intervention of native lawyers and 
pleaders; directly by the villagers themsehes with the British 
revenue officers. 
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No. II. Page 129. 

# 

In the death of Mr. Gr. J. Christian, the service lost an officer 
of high and distinguished ability; and great revenue knowledge. 
He had served with distinction as Secretary to the Board of 
[Revenue at Agra; but was more valuable to us in Oudh, for the 
admirable settlement of the land revenue of his division, which 
had been effected under his superintendence. He had main- 
tained a manly bearing throughout these disturbances ; and 
his loss was a source of deep and general regret. 


No. III. Page 147. 

The only officer from whom I received support, in my proposal 
to disarm the remnants of the mutineer regiments, was Captain 
B. Edgell, officiating then as Military Secretary. He agreed 
with me in the necessity of the measure, and drew up at my 
request a -written memorandum recommending it. In it he 
sufficiently showed that the European force outside theBesidency 
ought to he a movable one : and that it at the time failed to 
possess this character, in consequence of the necessity which 
existed, for its watching the native troops. He showed that if 
the latter were disarmed, the European force would at once 
assume its proper character, and become available for action 
wherever its services were required. This paper was read before 
the Provisional Committee, but without moving their opinion. 


No. IV. Page 208. 

Mr. M. C. Ommanney had been for twenty-three years in the 
Civil Service of the East India Company, and by his ability and 
assiduity had earned himself a deservedly high name. He had 
seiwed long in the Saugor territory; and had distinguished him- 
self by his admirable investigation into, and settlement of, the 
difficult and involved land tenures in the Jounpoor district. 


No. V. Page 227. 

In Major Banks we sustained a severe loss. Naturally possess- 
ing great intellectual ability, he united to it untiring industry, 
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and had made himself one of the best Hindee scholars in India. 
He was much valued in the Military Secretary’s office in Cal- 
cutta, and had reluctantly quitted that post to accept civil duty 
at Lucknow, with which he was quite unacquainted. His ability 
and ceaseless industry, however, had overcome the main diffi- 
culties which opposed him ; and, had he survived, he would have 
excelled in civil, as he had done in military office. From the 
time that he had been charged with the chief civil authority, he 
had made it a point of duty to visit daily all the chief posts in 
our position. In so doing he had unnecessarily exposed himself ; 
and this he particularly used to do on the outer defences of my 
post. The parapet was little more than breast high; and in 
passing along the roofs of the outhouses, we were compelled to 
stoop, in order to screen ourselves from the fire of the enemy. 
Major Banks was short, yet, walking erect, his head was exposed ; 
and he would rarely, if ever, stoop. Often have I remonstrated 
with him upon this practice, before the day on which it probably 
cost him his life. Having had, at the moment when he was 
struck, my back turned to him, I cannot tell whether the bullet 
entered by a loophole, or whether his head was exposed above 
the parapet. 
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Extract from \ printed Letter addressed py Lieutenant 
Farquhar, of the 7th Light Cavalry, to iiis Mother, dated 
the 3rd September, 1857, 

“When we got to cantonments, we were ordered to go to the 
Artillery parade ground, where a camp was going to be formed. 
Here we went, and here we remained for a fortnight, encamped 
with the eighty men that remained of our regiment, being in- 
formed almost daily, by means of spies, that during the night 
these eighty swells intended to cut our throats. The 48th N. I. 
was encamped next to us. Fifty of them stuck to their officers 
on the night of the mutiny; hut on the following day some 150 
men who returned, and merely expressed their sorrow for deserting 
their officers, were taken back. These were pleasant fellows to 
have close to you ! 

The consequence was that the officers of each regiment had 
to - sleep together, armed to the teeth, and two officers of each 
regiment had to remain awake, taking two hours at a watch, to 
watch their own men. We kept these watches strictly ; and, I 
believe, by that means saved our throats. I used to sleep every 
night (every officer here has slept in his clothes since the mutiny 
began) with my revolver under my pillow, a drawn sword on my 
bed, and a loaded double-barrelled gun just under the bed. We 
remained in this jolly state a fortnight ; and I can tell you I was 
not sorry when an order came down from Sir Henry Lawrence * 
that we were to pay up our men, and send them home on leave 
till the 15th of October, and then come down to the Residency.” 


* N.B. It will be seen that this order emanated from the Provisional 
Council appointed on the 9th of June. 
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APPENDIX No. 2. 

Copies of Letters which were received at Lucknow from 
Sir Hugh Wheelers Intrenchment at Cawnpoor, in June, 
1857. 

From Sir H. M. Wheeler, K.C.B., to Martin Gubbins , Esq. 

My dear Gubbins, 

We have been besieged since the 6th by the Nana Saheb, 
joined by the whole of the native troops who broke out on the 
morning of the 4th. The enemy have two 24-pounders, and 
several other guns. We have only eight 9-pounders. The whole 
Christian population is with us in a temporary intrenchment, and 
our defence has been noble and wonderful, our loss heavy and 
cruel. We want aid, aid, aid ! Regards to Lawrence. 

Yours, &c., 

(Signed) H. M. Wheeler, 

1 4th June, 

Quarter-past 8, p.m. 

P.S. — If we had 200 men, we could punish the scoundrels and 
aid you. 


-om Captain Moore , H.M. 3:2 nd Foot , dated 18 th June, 10, f.m. 

/ 

/ m, 

, By desire of Sir Hugh Wheeler, I have the honour to acknow- 
sdge your letter of the 16th. 

' Sir Hugh regrets you cannot send him the 200 men, as he 
- " s >elieves with their assistance we could drive the insurgents from 
Cawnpoor, and capture their guns. 

Om* troops, officers, and volunteers have acted most nobly ; 
pd on several occasions a handful of men have driven hundreds 
^Before them. Our loss has been chiefly from the sun, and*their 
heavy guns. Our rations will last a fortnight, and w© are still 
well supplied with ammunition. Our guns are serviceable. 
Report says that troops are advancing from Allahabad and an^ 
assistance might save our garrison. W r e> of course, are prepared 
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to hold out to the last. It is needless to mention the names of 
those who have been killed, or died. We trusf in God ; and if 
our exertions here assist your safety, it will be a consolation to 
know that our friends appreciate our devotion. Any news of 
relief will cheer us. 

Yours, See., 

(Signed) J. Moore, Captain, 

By order. • 32nd Begt 


From Major G. V. Tibart , dated Cawnpoor , Sunday night , 12, r.M., 

21sJ June. 

My dear Sir, 

We have been cannonaded for six hours a-day by twelve 
guns. This evening, in three hours, upwards of thirty shells 
[mortars] were thrown into the intrenckment. This has occurred 
daily for the last eight days : an idea may he formed of our casual- 
ties, and how little protection tire barracks afford to the women. 
Any aid to be effective must be immediate. In event of rain 
falling, our position would be untenable. 

According to telegraphic despatches received previous to the 
outbreak, 1000 Europeans were to have been here on the 14th 
instant. This force may he on its way up. Any assistance you 
can send might co-operate with it. Nine-pounder ammunition, 
chiefly cartridges, is required. Should the above force arrive, we 
can in return insure the safety of Lucknow Being simply a 
military man, General Wheeler has no power to offer bribes in 
land and money to the insurgents, nor any means whatever of 
communicating with them. You can ascertain the best means of 
crossing the river. Nujuffgurh Ghaut is suggested. It is ear- 
nestly requested that whatever is done may be effected without a 
moment’s delay. We have lost about a third of our original 
number. The enemy are strongest in artillery. They appear 
not to have more than 400 or 500 infantry. They move their 
guns* with ♦difficulty, by means of unbroken bullocks. The in- 
fantry are^great cowards, and easily repulsed. 

By order, 

(Signed) G, V. Vibart, Major, 
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Extract from a Private LetteIi from Major L. M. Wiggens, 
Deputy Judge-Advocate-General, to Colonel Halford, 71st 
N. I., dated Cawnpoor, 24th June, 1357. 

*' I was agreeably surprised to receive your most welcome letter 
of the 21st, the messenger of which managed cleverly to find his 
way here ; but that surprise was exceeded by the astonishment 
felt by us all, at the total want of knowledge you seem to be in 
regarding our position and prospects ; while we have been, since 
the 6th of the month, equally in the dark respecting the doings 
of the world around us. Your loss at Lucknow is frightful, in 
common with that of us all ; for since the date referred to, every 
one here has been reduced to ruin. On that date they com- 
menced their attack, and fearfully have they continued now for 
eighteen days and nights; while the condition of misery ex- 
perienced by all is utterly beyond description in this place. 
Death and mutilation, in all their forms of horror, have been 
daily before us. The numerical amount of casualties has been 
frightful, caused both by sickness and the implements of war, 
the latter having been fully employed against our devoted garri- 
son by the villanous insurgents, who have, unluckily, been en- 
abled to furnish themselves therewith from the repository which 
contained them. We await the arrival of succour with the most 
anxious expectation, after all our endurance and sufferings ; for 
that, Sir Henry Lawrence has been applied to by Sir Hugh, and 
we hope earnestly it will be afforded, and that immediately , to 
avert further evil. If he will answer that appeal with ‘ deux 
cents soldats Britanniques,’ we shall be doubtless at once en- 
abled to improve our position in a vital manner : and we deserve 
that the appeal should be so answered forthwith. You will be 
grieved to learn that among our casualties from sickness, my 
poor dear wife and infant have been numbered. The former 
sank on the 12th, and the latter on the 19th. I am writing this 
on the floor, and in the midst of the greatest dirt, noise, and 
confusion. Pray urge our reinforcement to the Chief Com- 
missioner. 

Yours, &c., 


(Signed) 


“ L. M. W^GGEN^ 
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From Lieutenant G . A, Master , 53 nl N. I., to his f3(het% Lieutenant - 
Colonel Master , 7th Light Cavalry , dated Camipbor, June 25 

S-| P.M. 

We have held out now for twenty-one days, under a tremendous 
fire. The Eaja of Bithoor has offered to forward us in safety to 
Allahabad, and the general has accepted his terms. I am all 
right, though twice wounded. Charlotte Newnham and Bella 
Blair are dead. I'll write from Allahabad. God bless you! 

Your affectionate son, 

(Signed) G. A. Master. 


APPENDIX, No. 3. 

Memorandum showing the original Strength of the Lucknow 
Garrison, and its Reduction by Deaths, Desertions, etc., 

DURING THE SlEGE. 


Strength of the Gar- 
rison on the 1st 
July. 

‘ 

Reduction during 
the Siege. 

Remaining strength 
of the Garrison, 
when relieved by 
General Havelock, 
on the 25th Sept., 
including sick and 
wounded. 

Number of Officers 
killed and died in 
Garrison, from the 
29th June to the 
Relief by Sir Cohn 
Campbell. 

Europeans. 927 

Europeans. 
Killed . 350 

Europeans. 577 

Military . . 41 
Civil ... 2 

Natives . .765 

Natives. 

Killed . 133 
Deserted 230 

j 

Natives . 402 

Assistant- 
Chaplain . 1 

1 Warrant . . 5 

Total . 1692 

Total . 713 j 

Total . 979 

Total . . 49 
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APPENDIX, No. 4, 

General Order by His Excellency the Comycanper-in-Chxef. 

Head-Quarters , Shah Kitjevf , Lucknow , 

November, 5 857. 

♦ 

Although the Commander-in-Chief has not jet had time to 
peruse the detailed report of Brigadier Inglis respecting the 
defence made by the slender garrison under his command, His 
Excellency desires to lose no time in recording his opinion of 
the magnificent defence made by the remnant of a British regi- 
ment, Her Majesty’s 32nd, a company of British Artillery, and a 
few hundred sepoys, whose very presence was a subject of dis- 
trust, against all the force of Oudh ; until the arrival of the 
reinforcement under Major-General Sir J. Outram, G.C.B., and 
Sir Henry Havelock, K.G.B. 

• 2. The persevering constancy of this small garrison, under 
the watchful command of the Brigadier, has, under Providence, 
been the means of adding to the prestige of the British army, 
and of preserving the honour and lives of our countrywomen. 
There can be no greater reward than such a reflection ; and the 
Commander-in-Chief heartily congratulates Brigadier Inglis and 
his devoted garrison on that reflection belonging to them. 

3. The position occupied by the garrison was an open in- 
trenchment; the numbers were not sufficient to man the de- 
fences, and the supply of artillerymen for the guns was most 
inadequate. In spite of these difficult circumstances, the Briga- 
dier and his garrison held on ; and it will be a great pleasure to 
the Commander-in-Chief to bring to the notice of the Govern- 
ment of India the names of all the officers and soldiers who 
have distinguished themselves during the great trial to which 
they have been exposed. 

4. The Commander-in-Chief congratulates Sir James Outram 
and Sir Henry Havelock on having been the first to aid Brigadier 
Inglis. 

The Governor-General in Council has already expressed his 
opinion on the splendid feat of arms by which that aid was 
accomplished. 
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‘APPENDIX, No. 5. 

Account dictated by Major Vincent Eyre of the Destruction 
by him: of a Marauding Force from Oudh, on the 11th of 
September, 1857. 

On the 11th of September General Outranks Force was en- 
camped at Abng, one masch on the Allahabad side of Futtehpoor, 
when tidings were biDught that certain talooqdars * of Oudh had 
crossed the Ganges into the Dooab with two guns and 800 men, 
and had surrounded the town of Koondun Puttee and plundered 
the house of one Cheyda Lall. It was further stated, that they 
intended to destroy the towns of Hutgaon and Khaga; their 
ultimate design being to intercept our communications between 
Cawnpoor and Allahabad, and to intimidate the native officials 
and compel them to join them. It was reported, that this was 
but the advance pai’ty to he followed by a still stronger force. 
General Outram accordingly directed an expedition to proceed at 
once to Koondun Puttee to repel the invaders. The force con- 
sisted of 100 of Her Majesty’s 5th Fusiliers, fifty of Her Ma- 
jesty’s 64th Foot, and two guns ; to he joined at Hutgaon by 
forty troopers of the 12th Irregular Cavalry under Captain 
Johnson, the whole under the command of Major Eyre of the 
Artillery. Two days’ cooked provisions were served out, and the 
force left camp at] 2, p.m., on the 10th of September, and reached 
Hutgaon at nightfall, where it was punctually joined by Captain 
Johnson’s Irregular Cavalry, who had marched twenty-four miles 
■w for that purpose. The night being dark, and there being no distin- 
guishable carriage road, the force halted until after midnight for 
the moon to rise, and reached Koondun Puttee by a very circuitous 
route across fields and swamps a little before daybreak. The vil- 
lagers reported the Oudh rebels to be near at hand, if not actually 
within the walls of the place ; their boats being moored about a 
mile off. Major Eyre, therefore, ordered the cavalry to pi'oceed in 
two parties under Captain Johnson and Lieutenant C. Havelock 
to guard the gates of the town. And should the rebels have fled, 
to pursue them to their boats, and hold them in check until the 
body of the force could come up* The rebels hearing of our 
‘ approach had retired, and the cavalry pursuing, reached the rrfer 
^ ' bank just in time to prevent their boats leaving the shor^. 

* Their names were ascertained to be Bhugw&n Singh (Knnpoorea) 
and Sirdar Singh (Byse). * 


G G 
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A brisk fire was maintained on both side* by the cavalry from 
the high bank, and the enemy from their boats, until the arrival 
of the main body, the enemy defending themselves with vigour. 
On the arrival of the force, the detachment of Her Majesty’s 5th 
and 04th then took up the fire, which told with fearful effect on 
the densely-crowded defenders of the boats, who finding them- 
selves unable to use their two guns, threw them overboard into the 
river. By this time the two guns under lieutenant Gordon of the 
Artillery took up a position on the edge of the high bank over- 
looking the boats, and opened fire with round shot into the latter. 
This created an immediate panic, and the rebels rushing on deck 
from all sides precipitated themselves into the river, and endea- 
voured to escape by swimming down the stream. But showers of 
grape shot being rapidly discharged amongst them, and a terrific 
fusillade kept up by the Infantry and Cavalry, their efforts were 
unavailing : and but three survivors escaped to the opposite bank, 
to tell the tale of their unexpected disaster. About forty of our 
men had boarded one of the boats on the first rush of the enemy 
on deck, so that some few of the latter remained in the hold 
below ; by one of whom their magazine was fired, but provi- 
dentially only five men were seriously injured by the explosion : 
though several of them were more or less burnt. 

- Several stand of arms were found in the boats with new 
appointments all of the same pattern, wliich had evidently 
been very recently served out. Tidings were now brought to 
Major Eyre, that another party of marauders from Oudli had 
landed that morning at a ghaut four miles higher up the river, 
their numbers being reported at 3 00: in consequence of which 
Captain Johnson was despatched with the Irregular Cavaliy to 
reconnoitre. He found the intelligence to be correct, hut having 
heard the report of the engagement near Koondun Puttee, they 
had re-embarked and already regained the opposite shore. The 
police authorities of Koondun Puttee informed Major Eyre that 
but for the decisive blow which had thus been struck, and which 
would effectually terrify the Oudh borderers, the whole of the 
neighbouring country would have been overrun in two or three 
days ; as threatening letters had been addressed to every police 
station, demainding their allegiance to the rebel government of 
Ordh. r Having thus executed the duty entrusted to him, Major 
Eyre rejoined General Outranks camp by a forced march of 
twenty- four miles at Futtehpoor. 
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Lieutenant Fletcher. 
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APPENDIX, No. 7. 

List of Officers belonging to the Relieving Force, com- 
manded by Generals Outram and Havelock, who were 

KILLED AND WOUNDED, FROM THE 19TH OF SEPTEMBER TO THE 

25th of November, 1857. 


Regiment or 

Killed and Died of 

Wounded. 


Department. 

Wounds. 

Remarks. 

Staff. 

Brig.-Gen. Neill. 
Brig. (Maj.) Cooper, 
Beng. Art. 
Lieut.-Col. Bazeley, 
Beng. Art. 

Maj or- Gen. Sir Janies 
Outram, G.C.B. 



Capt.AndrewBecher, 



A. A. Gen. 

Capt. Alex, Orr 

Slightly. 






Capt. Dodgson, A. A.- 



Gen. 




Lieut. Sitwell, A.D.C. 
Lieut.-Col. B. Fraser 

, 



Tytler, Dy. A. Qr.- 
Mr.-Gen. 




Lieut. H. M. Havelock, 




Dy. A. Adj.-Gen. 


Engineers. 


Capt. Crommelin .... 
Lt. J. Bussell, Brigade- 

Slightly. 



Major, Engineers. 
Col. B. Napier, Military 


Artillery. 

Lieutenant Crump, 
Madras Art. 
Asst.-Surg. Bartrum. 

Secretary. 




Capt. Olpherts 

Slightly. 

Volunteer 

Cavalry. 

: 

Lieut. Lynch, H. M. ) 
70th ( 

Slightly. 


Lieut. Palliser, 63rd ) 
N.I J 

Slightly. 



Lieut. Swanston, 7th 
Madras N. I. 

Lieut. Birch* 1st Light 
Cavalry. 

Ensign J. Hearsey, 38th 




N. I. 


12th Irr. ] 

Lieut. Warren, H. M. 

• 


Cavalry. S 

64th Foot. 
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Regiment or 
Department, 

Killed and Died of 
\\ ounds. 

Wounded 

| Remarks. 

IL M. 
5th 

Major J.F.Bimmonds 
Capfc.F. IV. L’ Estrange 



Fusiliers. 

Capt. A. E. Johnson. 



H. M. ) 
64th [ 

Lieut. R. Bateman. 

Capt. J. D. Adair. 

Capt. A. Scott. 

i 

\ 

i 

Foot. ) 

H. M. 

Major Haliburton. 



78 th Iligh- 
Iartdcrs. 

Capt. It. Bogle. 

Lieut. J. Webster, 
Lieut. M. Kirby. 
Lieut. J. Swanson. 

Capt. Lockhart, 

Capt. Hasting!? ...... 

Lieut. Crowe 

Lieut. Grant. 

Slightly, 

Slightlv. j 

j 


Lieut. Joly 

Capt, It. Pakenham. 

Lieut. Maepherson 

Slightly. j 

H. M. 


ILM.o'Jnd : doing 
duty. 

84th. Foot. 

Lieut. Wm. Poole. 

Capt. Willis 

! Lieut. Barry 

Lieut. Oakley. 

Lieut. Woolhouse. 

Slightly. 

Slightly, 

H.M. 
90th Light 
Infantry. 

1st Madras 

Lt.-Col. R. P. Camp- 
bell, C. B. 

Capt. H. Denison. 
Lieut. A. Moultrie. 

Lieut. M. Preston. 

Major Stephenson. 

Lieut. W. Knight. 
Assist.-Surg. Bradshaw. 

Capt. P. Phipps. 

1 

Fusiliers. 

Lieut. Arnold. 





Lieut. Bailey. 

| 



Lieut. Grant. 

1 
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APPENDIX, No. 8. 

List of Officers belonging to Sir Colin Campbell’s Army, 

WHO WERE KILLED OR WOUNDED IN THE OPERATIONS FOR THE 

Relief of Lucknow, from the 14th to the 25th of No- 
vember, 1857. # 


Regiment or 
Department 

Killed and Died of 
Wounds. 

Wounded. 

Remarks. 

Staff. 

Liieut.-Col. G. Bid- 
dulph, Intelligence 
Department, 
jieut. A. 0. Mayne, 
D. A. Quartermr.- 
General. 

Gen. Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, G.C.B 

Brigadier D. Russell. . 

Major A. Alison .... 
Capt. F. M. Alison . . 
Capt.theHon.A.Anson 

Lient. C. J. Salmond. . 

Slightly. 

Commanding 5th 
Brigade. 

Military Secrty. 

A. D. C. 

A. D. C. to Gen. 

Grant ; slightly. 
Orderly Officer to 
ditto; slightly. 

Naval 

Brigade. 

Midshipman M. A. 


R.N. 


Capt. J. C. Gray .... 
t Lieut. M. Salmon. . . . 
Midshipman Lord A. 1 
P. Clinton 

Royal Marines. 

R. N. 

R. N. 

Artillery 

Brigade. 

Capt. W.N. Hardy.. 

MajorF.F.Pennyeuick 
Capt. F. Travers .... 
Capt. H. Hammond . . 
Lieut. W. G. Milman 

Lieut. A. Ford 

Asst.-Surg. H.R. Yeale 

R. A. 

R. A. 

R. A. ; slightly. 

B. A. 

R. A. ; slightly. 

R. A . ; slightly. 

R. A. 

Cavalry 

Brigade. 

Capt. G. Wheatcroft 

Lid%L R. Halkett .... 

6th Drag. Gds.; 
doing duty -with 
Military Train. 
Hodson’s Horse. 

H. M. ) 
23rd f 
Welch f 
Fusiliers. ) 


* 

• 

Lieut. H. Henderson. 

i 

^ 1 
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Regiment or , 
Department. 1 

! 

Killed and Died of 
Wounds. 

Wounded. 

Remarks 

H. M. 


Capt. B. Walton. 


53rd Foot. 


Lieut. A. K. Munro. ; 
Lieut. F. C. Ffrench. - 

! 

H. M. 
82nd Foot. 

Ens. IV. T. Thompson. 

Lieut.-Col. C. B. Hale.. 

i 

H. M. 

Major R. Barnston. 



90 th Light 

Lieut. E C. IVvnne. 


Infantry. 



Ensign H. Powell. 


H. M. .Capt, J. Lalzell. 



93rd High- 

Capt. J. T. Lmnsden 


3Gth N. I. : doing ! 

landers. 


duty. | 




Lieut.-Col. Ewart «... 

Slightly. i 



Capt. F. IV. Burroughs 
| Lieut. R. A. Cooper. 

! Lieut. E. Welch, 
j Lieut. 0. Goldsmith. 

! Lieut. S. E. Wood. 

Slightly. ; 



Ens. F. R. McNamara ; Slightly. 

1st 


1 

. 

Madras V 
Fusiliers. J 

Lieut. Hobbs. 



2nd ) 




Regt. of f 
Punjaub t 
Infantry. ) 

Lieut. T. Frankland 

Ensign J. Watson. 


4th 

Lieut. IV. Paul. 



Punjaub 

Infantry. 

Lieut. F. F. Oldfield 

Lieut. J. M. McQueen. 

i 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 

LIST OP NEW WORKS, 

NOW READY. 


HANS C. ANDEESEN. 

To Be or Not to Be. 

By Hans Christian Andersen, Author of ‘The Improvisator.’ 
Crown Svo. 5 $. 

“ This work is charmingly written.” — Athen&im. 


EDWIN ATHEESTONE. 

The Handwriting on the Wall. 

By Edwin Atherstone. 3 vols. post 8vo, 31s. Qd. 

<c Among no records, ancient or modern, are tales of more surpassing interest, or 
more dignity or beauty to be found, than in the records of our Old Testament ; and 
it is matter of wonder to us, that while in other countries, such as Germany, Bible 
scenes and events have formed the theme of some beautiful stories, yet in our own 
country and in our own language there are few writers of any note who have chosen 
this most inviting field in which to labour. To say that it is a deeply interesting 
story would be to give but a very faint recommendation to this excellent work. The 
plot, while it contains everything that a great work of the imagination requires, is 
so interwoven with the historical or traditionary account as to make us admire its 
artistic merit. The characters are most distinctly marked and developed We have 
the noble-minded conqueror Cvtu«, groat as a general and as a man ; the ease-loving, 
gay, but ingenious CJrcesus , the faithful old patriarch Zr.duk, the prophetic-minded 
and courageous Miriam, the high-spirited A T aour, the gentler and confiding Ru f h, 
the mild and somewhat effeminate Araspc- , ’said ihc THlro'ie, braio, and never* el 
Michael, all time to themselves, under whirever circrmsianccs iheyare rSiced ”~- 
West of Scotland Magazine. 



ME. BENTLEY’S LIST Oi> NEW WORKS. 


M. G. AYELINE. 

.Fairy Tales and Charades, for Acting. 

By M. G-. Ayeline, Small 8vo, 2s. 


MISS AUSTEN. 

Novels of Miss Austen : 

Emma, Sense and Sensibility, Pride and Prejudice, 
Mansfield Pa bk, ’North anger Abbey, ami Pervasion. A 
Library Edition, in 5 vols. small Svo, with Ten Illustration*, IS.'?. 

u Miss Austen has a talent for describing the involvements, and feehngs, and cha- 
racters of ordinary life, w Inch is to me the most wonderful I over met with. Her 
exquisite touch, which renders ordinary commonplace things and characters inter- 
esting from the truth of the description and the sentiment, is domed to mo ,** — 
Sir Walter Scott. 


'Anne Sherwood. 

A Novel. S vols. post Svo, 31s. 6d. 
et Written in a style of bold and powerful invective that might have become a 
female Juvenal. It is a most remarkable novel.” — Press. 

« Its deep, passionate energy, is like Charlotte Bronte’s ‘Jane Eyre .’”— Joh n 
Bull. 


GEORGE BANCROFT. 

History of the American Revolution. 

By George Bancroft. 3 vols, Svo. Sis. 6d. 

“ This work must take its place as an essentially satisfactory history of the United 
States. Mr. Bancroft’s style is original and national, breathing of the mountain mid 
the prairie. A strain of wild and forest-1 ike music swells up in almost every line. 
The story is told richly and vividly. In his hands American scenery is full of line 
effects. Steeped in the colours of his imagination, a thousand incident a, thought dull 
before, appear now animated and pietC* ml. In his narrative all is movement. His 
njpn glow with human purpose-— his story sweeps on with the exulting life of a pro- 
cenmonFr^-Atheneetm . 
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MR. BENTLEY'S LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


T. HAYNES BAYLY. 

The Songs, Ballads , and other Poems 

of Thomas Hashes Bases. Edited by bis Widow. Post 8vo, 
with Portrait, 10s. Qd. 

Haynes Bayly’s SoU^s fC Ire dramatic in a high degree. Associations by many 
tuneful firesides, with images of domestic tenderness and cheerful household enjoy- 
ment, they will doubtless rise to the reader’s recollection, and he of greater force to 
reeommend this pleasant volume than any praise of ours,” — Examiner. 


CIJTHBEBT BEDE. 

Fairy Fables. 

By Cuthbebt Bede. Square 8vo, wi$i numerous beautiful Illus- 
trations by Alfred Crowqttill. Handsomely bound, 4s. §d. 

“A pretty volume, full of short, fresh, and fascinating tales for the parlour and . 
nursery fireside.” — Leader. 

“ Pleasant tales of the right sort, with some clever pictures by Alfred Crowquill.”— 
Athenceum. 


JAMES BOSWELL. 

Letters of James Boswell, 

the Biographer of Hr. Johnson, to the Bev. William Temple. 8yo, 
14s. 

<< Equally with the famous biography of Dr. Johnson, these Letters have the charm 
of sincerity— -a charm which, as long as the world lasts, will be the greatest which 
the writings of one man can have for another. Boswell never disappoints us. He is 
an unfailing joke. Whether he writes about love, or riches, or literature, he is 
always the same, inimitable and inexhaustible. It is rarely that we come across 
a volume with so much to entertain ns and make us laugh .” — Saturday Review. 


CHABLES L. BBACE. 

Life in Norway and Sweden. 

By Charles Lorihg- Brace, Author of ‘Home Life in Germany.’ 
Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 9y 

“ A dashing, spirited book, and a welcome addition to the carpet-bag of aH northern 

travellers .”— Athenamm * _ 
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BENTLEY. 

Bentley's Two Shilling Volumes. 

It is Never too Late to Mend. By Charles Beaiht 
The Course op True Love. By Charles Kjjai>l\ 

Aspen Court. By Shirley Brooes. 

Confessions op a Thug. By Captain [Meadows Taylor. 

The Initials. By the Author of 4 Quits.’ 

The Cardinal. By Archibald Boyd. 

Nearer and Dearer. By Guthbert Bede. 

Delhi ? the City Of the Great Mogul. By Mrs. Colin M ac- 

EENZIE. 

Boughing it in the Bush. By Mrs. Moodie. 

Our Antipodes or, Besidence and Kambles in the Aus- 
tralasian Colonies. By General Mundy. 

The Conquest op Canada. By Major Warburton, B.A. 

Ghost Stories and Phantom Fancies. By Main Fri swell. 

Any of these volumes can also be had, very handsomely bound in 
blue cloth, 3^. 

“ Mr, Bentley's far-famed Two Shilling Series .” — John Bull. 


Bentley s Five Shilling Volumes. 

Prescott’s Beign op Ferdinand and Isabella. 3 vols., with 

Illustrations, 15s. 

Prescott’s Conquest op Mexico. 3 vols., with Illustrations, 135. 
Prescott’s Conquest of Peru. 3 vols,, with Illustrations 15#. 
Prescott’s Philip the Second. 2 vols,, with Illustrations, KXv, 
Prescott’s Critical and Historical Essays. 5.v. 

Kaye’s History op the War in Afghanistan. 3 vols. 15#. 
Thiers’s History op the Great French Revolution. 5 vols,, 
with 41 exquisite Engravings, 255. 

These volumes are all be^utiful^ printed in good legible type and on 
very 1 goqd paper, and are handsomely bound. 
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The Bentley Ballade. 

A Selection of the choice Songs, Ballads, etc., contributed to 
‘ Bentley's Miscellany,’ including the famous productions of Father 
Trout and Dr. Maginn. Edited by Dr. Do ban. Crown 8vo, with 
Illustrated Titl^j fo* 


Bentley' s Edition of Ainsworth's ‘ Rookwood' 

With Illustrations, 3 s. 6d. 


Buhwer's Three Stories , 

Eugeke Aram, Last Days oe Pompeii, and Paue Clieeoeb. 
Bentley’s Edition. 3 vols. 12mo, 155., with Six Illustrations. 


SHIRLEY BROOKS. 

The Gordian Knot. 

By Shirley Brooks. 8vo, with Twenty-four beautiful Illustra- 
tions by Tenkiel, Seven Parts are now ready. 


REV. R. W. BROWNE. 

History of Roman Classical Literature. 

By the Rev. R. W. Browne, Professor of History at King’s Col- 
lege, London. Second Edition, 8vo, 125. 

“ Professor Browne is not only a classical scholar, but one of the most graceful of 
English modern writers. In clearness, purity, and elegance of style, his compositions 
are unsurpassed ; and his sketches of the lives and works of the great authors of an- 
tiquity are models of rcSncd taste and sound criticism. This is a work which for 
utility of design and excellence of execution may challenge comparison with any 
which the present century has produced; st>r can we hesitate to regard it as a very 
valuable instrument for the instruction of tlfe national mind, and the election ofthe 
national taste .”— Morning Post. 
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RET. R. W. BROWNE. 

History of Greek Classical Literature. 

By the Rev. R. W. Browne, Professor of History at Ring’s Col- 
lege, London. 8vo, 12s. 

“ One of those books that will extend the circle of trm-a'^KO \vl edge far beyond the 
limits which, comprise those persons -with ^hom classical studies are a profession, 
Mr. Browne’s short biographies of the various G reek writers, his plots of tragedies 
and comedies, his well-chosen anecdotes, agreeably diversify his critical and histo- 
rical disquisitions.” — Times. 
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FRARCIS T. BBCKLARD. 

Curiosities of Natural History. 

By Feancis T, Bttcelane, M.A., Student of Clnust Church, 
Assistant-Surgeon, 2nd Life-Guards. Third Edition, in small 8vo, 
with Illustrations, 6s. 


MRS. CASE. 

Lay by Lay at Lucknow. 

A Diary of the Siege. By Mrs, Case, Widow of Colonel Case, 
32nd Regt., Queen’s. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

et Few will read without sympathy this unaffected, irregular, and thoroughly femi- 
nine narrative, We can imagine one of the escaped garrison reading it with proud 
emotion.” — Athenaeum. 

ft Every word in the volume appears genuine. It is a book of a hundred anecdotes, 
every one illustrating the tremendous character of the conflict waged, and the won- 
drous bravery, not of the garrison only, but of the besiegers, '’—Leader. 


W. WILKIE COLLIRS. 

Hambies beyond Railways; 

or, Rotes taken afoot in Cornwall. By W, Wilkie Collins, 
Author of c Antonina, ’ ‘The Dead Secret,’ etc. Square 8vo, with 
beautiful Coloured Lithographs, ICte, 6d. 

“A very pleasant book, in which tbrfnost is made of a happily-chosen subject. 
The autho^takes us through all|he rocky wonders and beauties of the Cornish coast, 
from St. German’s to the Land’s End.” — Times. 
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MISS COSTELLO. 

Memoirs of Mary, the young Duchess of Bur - 

gundy, and her Contemporaries* By Louisa Costello, Author 
of 'A Summer among the Bocages and the Tines.’ Post 8vo, 
10s. U. ***** 


* 

PROFESSOR CREASY. 

The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World, 

from Marathon to Waterloo. By Professor Creasy. Ninth Edi- 
tion, with Plans, 8vo, 10.9. 6d. 

“ It was a happy idea of Professor Creasy to select for military description those 
few battles of which, m the words of Hallam, ‘a contrary event would have essen- 
tially varied the drama of the world in all its subsequent scenes/ The decisive 
features of the battles are well aud clearly brought out, the reader’* tv/nd i* att* ?tH 
to the world- wide importance of the event he is considering, whili 0 ‘i ■ ■>«.< -i >n 
carries him over the whole stream of European history.” — Spectator . 


PROFESSOR CREASY. 

Ilise and Progress of the English Constitution. 

A Popular Account of the Primary Principles, the Formation and 
Development of the English Constitution, avoiding all Party Poli- 
tics. By Professor Creasy. Third Edition. Post 8vo ,7s. Qd. 

** An admirable summary of knowledge, which every well-educated Englishman 
ought to possess /' — Inter ary Gazette. 


PROFESSOR CREASY. 


History of the Ottoman Turks, 


from the Foundation of their Empire to the Present Time, chiefly 
based upon Von Hammer. By Professor Creasy. 1 vol. 8vo, 
with Maps, 15s. 




“ Of all the histories of the Turks this is «y far thg best:’— Spectator. 
u The author has added to his well-earned reputation by the care which he "bias 
bestowed on this history,’ ’—Daily Hews. * 
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PETER CUNNINGHAM. 

Letters of Horace Walpole, Earl of OrforiL 

Now first Chronologically arrant'ctl. With upwards of One Hun- 
dred New Letters. Edited by Pirnm Ct nmxgiiam. 9 ruK 8vo, 
with Thirty-five exquisite Portraits, .tM. 

“ Horace Walpole will be long known b» po-toriH by bis incomparable betters — 
models as they are of every variety of epistolary excellence. But it is not only for the 
merits of his style that Walpole’s Letters are, we think, destined more surely perhaps 
than any other work ofhts or our u*e, to immortality ; ic h because those letters are, 
in fact, a chronicle of every occurrence and of every opinion which attracted or de- 
served public attention, either at home or abroad, during one of the busiest half 
centuries of European history. This correspondence is, m fact, a perfect encyclo- 
paedia of information from the* very best sources — politic i from the fountain-head of 
parties — debates by the best of reporiers—foreigu allairs from an habitat of diplo- 
matic society — sketches of public characters by their intimate acquaintance or asso- 
ciate — the gossip of fashionable life from a man of fashion — literature from a man of 
letters — the arts from a man of taste — the news of the town from a member of every 
club in St. James’s Street ; and all this related by a pen whose vivacity and graphic 
power is equalled by nothing but the wonderful industry and perseverance with which 
*it was plied through so lung a series of yearn”— Quarterly j Renew, 

“ Bead, if you have not read, all Horace Walpole’s Letters, wherever you can find 
them ; the best wit ever published m the shape of letters .” — Sydney Smith. 

“ Incomparable Letters /*-— Lord Byron. 

“Walpole’s great History of has own Times .” — John Wilson Croker. 

“Mr. Cunningham has been entrusted, and his peculiar knowledge justifies the 
^election, with the editorship of the first collected edition 6f an English Classic ; and 
as this will no doubt hereafter be the standard one, Cunningham’s ‘Walpole’ will 
henceforward be as regularly quoted as Tyrwhitt’s * Chaucer/ That Walpole is an 
English classic, who will gainsay ? With the exception of James Howel, he was in 
point of time the first of English letter-writers. That he is first in literary rank the 
majority of readers will readily admit. With fancy and imagination enough for a 
poet, learning sufficient to have established his reputation as a scholar, wit equal to 
both, and asocial position which put him in possession of all the gossip of the day, 
what wonder is it that Horace Walpole should shine pre-eminent as a let ter- writer ? 
His style, modelled upon those sparkling French writers whom he so delighted in, is 
perfect in its ease; and his pictures of society combine at once the truth of Hogarth 
and the grace of Watteau. When we add that in his delightful correspondence one 
may read the political and social liistory of England from the middle of the reign of 
George the Second to the breaking out of the first French Revolution, we do not 
risk damaging our reputation as prophets, when we predict that, great as inis been 
the success of former publications of these Let tors, yet greater success will at tern! 
the present edition. For be it remembered, this edition contains not only all the 
letters hitherto published, arranged in chronological order, and many mm first col- 
lected or first made public, but also the notes of all previous editors among whom 
are Lord Dover, Mr. Croker, the Misses Berry, and the Rev, John .Milford. .Mr. 
Cunningham has come to his task, therefore, under very fortunate oimimdmuvs. 
He has been preceded by men familiar with the events and persons of whom Wal- 
pole writes, and one leas practised in theuluties of an editor, less intimate with the 
literature and history of Walpole’s pemu, than Mr. Cunningham, could scarcely 
have failed in making a good ^x>k; no wonder, then, that with such materials he 
has produced the work by which he is destined to be remembered hereafter/’ — Notes 
and Queries. 
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The Crisis in India. 

By Oaubui,ee. Syo. Is. 6d. 


SYDNEY DOBELE. 


The Toman ; a Dramatic Poem. 

By Sydney Dqbele. Post 8yo, 5s. 

“We have read this poem with delight. The Author touches with equal power 
the pathetic and the sublime ; he brings a fancy which rivets by its boldness and 
enchains by its beauty. Should any one, after the extracts we have given, doubt 
whether we have a new poet amongst us, we should despair of his conversion/' — 
AtheiUBum. 


J. D’EWES. 

China, Australia, and Islands of the Pacific, 

in the Years 1855-56. By J. D’Ewes, Esq. Post Svo, with 
Illustrations, Kb?. 6 d. 

“ The account of the Chinese and China is by far the most valuable. Mr. J. D’Ewes 
had good opportunities of seeing the domestic economy of our princely merchants 
and their social relations with the Chinese.”— Spectator. 


DE. DOEAN, 


Habits and Men, 

with Bemnants o£ Becords touching the Makers of Both, By 
Dr. Doran, Third Thousand. Post Syo, *!&. 6d. 

“ As old Burton makes melancholy and its many varieties a canvas wheron he 
may embroider whatever he thinks fit, so does Dr. Dorati take up human attire. 
Nearly every page contains something amusing, and you may shut the book in. the 
middle and open ir. again after a twelvemonth's interval, without at all compromising 
its power of affording enjoyment. YTe need scarcely add that Dr. DoranS hook is 
not only amusing, but that it is full of strange information that every one would like 
to possess. Here, in fact, is the note-book o^^n intelligent, educated, and studious 
man, enabling the reader, by skimming oveg pages, to obtain, almost without a 
thought, an amount of knowledge for which the author has ransacked libraries. ”■*- 
Times. ^ 
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DE. DORAN. 

Table Traits and Something on Them. 

By Dr. Douan. Second Edit km. .Small Svo, *>$. 

“ This entertaming work include^ nlmo-t everything connected with the pica* 
sures of the table Dr Doran exhibit 3 a great nuniS'AV^ reading, very agreeable 
wit, and a refined scholarship.' 5 — Mauvhesta' Times. 




DB. DQBAN. 

Knights and their Bays. 

By Dr. Doran. Second Thousand, Post Svo, lO.v, Gtl. 

“ Satirical, aneedotieal, quizzical — full of most wise conceit -4 and ridiculous stories 
—a book of knights ol* the stage and knight* of the thimble — of mock knights and 
smock knights— of royal knights and knights of the road,— it is very laughable and 
very provoking. There is only one word to be said about it — read it.” — Athenaeum. 


DB. DOBAK. 

Monarchs Retired from Business. 

By Dr. Doran. Second Edition, and Second Thousand. 2 vols. 
post 8vo, 21s. Two Portraits. 

“ Emphatically a hook which will be liked by all classes. With information to 
recommend it to the studious, its liveliness will attract the desultory reader, aim it 
cannot fail to delight both. It is altogether n wry charming book.*'— 

Magazine. 


DB. DOBAB 

History of Court Fools. 

By Dr. Doban. Second Thousand, Post Svo, 30$. t>d, 

“ Anything more quaint, subtle, and surprising than Dr, Doran's talc of the 
origin of court fools is scarcely to be.jSu.od in the pages of the greatest and most 
genial humourist. Will not many olfbux readers, on so much acquaint anee ftmu 
o^r few extracts, desire a slui more intimate knowhdgc of the « History **f Court 
Bools * F” — Athenaeum. 

r 
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BE. DORAN. 

Queens of England of the House of Hanover. 

By Dr. Doean. Second Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo, with Illustra- 
tions, 21s. 

u These * Lives ’ indite afresh the wealth and variety of Dr, Doran’s collec- 
tions.” — Athenaeum. 

ft An extraordinary repertory of facts and anecdotes.” — Spectator. 




MRS. ELLIS. 

Friends at their own Firesides. 

By Mrs. Ellis, Author of 4 The Women of England.’ 2 vols. 
fcap. 8vo, 12s. 

“ The authoress here describes the social and domestic life of the Quakers. Mrs. 
Ellis, having been herself brought up in a Quaker family, is naturally very fit for 
such a task, which she executes with all the grace her pen has long been known to 
posqpss.” — Statesman . 


REV. J. EDWARDS, M.A. 

Fife Andromache of Euripides. 

With suggestions and questions at the foot of each page, intended 
to be read as a first Greek Play. By the Rev. J. Edwards, M.A., 
and the Rev. 0 . Hawkins, B.C.L., Ch. Oh. Oxon. Second Edi- 
tion. Post 8vo, 45. 6d. 

“ Every passage of the text is illustrated with an extent of erudition which renders 
the work of incalculable value to the student .” — Educational Times, 


MARIA FREEMAN, 

A Friend in Need. 

$ vols. post 8 yo. 
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CHARLES E. FRANCATELH. 

The Modern Cook. 

A Practical Guide to the Culinary Art in all its branches. Adapted 
as well for the Largest Establishments as for the use of Private 
Families. By Charles Elme FranoATLl!^ Fifth Thousand. 
Svo. 12s. 

“ The ilodiny of nations dependb upon f heir diet ” — Briliat Swart n 
“ There’s no want, of meat, Sir; 

Port!} and runout, viands are prepared 
To please all kinds of appetites ” — -Matumger. 


REV. CHARLES FORSTER. 

• The One Primeval Language , 

Traced experimentally through Ancient Inscriptions in Alphabetical 
Characters of lost Powers from the four Continents. B\ the Lev, 
Charles Forster, Rector of Stisted. This important work is 
now published in Three Volumes, demy 8 ^ 0 , any one Volume of 
which can be had separately, price 21 s. each, or the Three Volumes 
together, price 42s. 

Part I. The Voice op Israel prom the Rocks op Sinai. 

Part II. The Vestiges op Patriarchal Tradition prom: 
the Monuments op Egypt, Etruria, and Southern 
, Arabia. 

Part III. The Monuments op Assyria, Babylonia, and 
Persia. With a Hey to the .Recovery of the Lost 
Ten Tribes. 

<e The work before us lays claim to a great discovery. Mr. Forster has started a 
theory which deserves the attentive consideration of every Hebrew or Arabic scholar 
— for if Ids theory be vended, the result must be an immense accession of light to 
the whole field of Semitic philology. Mr. Forster thinks that ho lias already disco- 
vered Arabic to be or lo cmitum the one primitive language. The theological value 
of the records of the miracles of the Exodus graven m the h\ lug rocks, by the hands 
of the very men who witnessed those mighty judgments, is perfectly incalculable.” — 
Guardian. > 

u A very remarkable work. It is one of the most valuable contributions*! o Scrip- 
, - tore evidences we have met with for eosjl time .”— jOaity 2fem. 

■ “It extensive learning and gft&i philologiesl research » while the author* e 

a&ogether novel m the subject, are supported by a mms of extra- 
interesting evidence.” — OriUc. ■, 
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KEY. CHARLES FORSTER. 

A Letter to Lord Lyndhurst 

. in Vindication of the Sinaitic Inscriptions, in Answer to the Rev. 
Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, M.A. 8vo. 55. 


FREYTAG. 


Debit and Credit. 

A Novel. From the (German of FreytXg. Translated by Mrs. 

Malcolm. Crown 8vo, 65. 

“This novel has had an extraordinary circulation in Germany, approaching to 
that of ‘ Uncle Torn/ or Mr. Dickens’s or Mr. Thackeray’s novels in England. Mrs. 
Malcolm’s translation is executed, with fidelity and spirit, and with the sanction of 
the author.” — Limes. 

“The most popular German novel of the ag &.*’*— Chevalier Bunsen, 

“ We cannot here give any idea of the variety, vivacity, intensity of this admirable 
story.” — Statesman. 


LIEUT.-COL. GRAHAM 

History of the Art of War. 

Elementary History of the Progress of the Art of War. By Lieut.' 
Col. J. J. (Graham. Post 8vo, with Plans of Battles, 7 s. 6d. 

H A brief account of the composition of armies— the progress of the art of war 
from the earliest ages— maxims of modern military science, and a chronology of mili- 
tary events, illustrated by sketches, and the opinions of Frederick the Great, Napo- 
leon, Ceesar, Gustavus, Turenne, Marlborough, and other great commanders, be- 
sides Jomini.” — Athenceim . 


MRS. GREEN. 

Letters of Queen Henrietta Maria ; 

IMuding her Private Correspondence with Charles I. Edited by 
Mary Ann Everett (Green, ^ost 8vo, KL. 6d. 

“ On the history of the Civil War in the seventeeAh century, these letfers tbdfcw 
important light .” — XAterary Gazette. % 
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EARL GREY. 

An Essay on Parliamentary Reform. 

By Babe G-bey. 8 to, 7s. 6d. 


M. E. GUBBINS. 

The Mutinies in Oudh ; 

An Account of the Mutinies in Oudh and of the Siege of Lucknow 
Residency ; with some observations on the Causes of the Mutiny. 
By Hasten Richaee Gubbins, Financial Commissioner for Oudh. 
One voL 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations. 


ARNOLD GUYOT. 

Lectures on Physical Geography ; 

Or, Earth and Man. By Abhoeb Guyot. The only unabridged 
edition. Small 8vo, 2s. Qd. 

* “We have never seen the science of physical geography explained with greater 
clearness and elegance.” — Athenaeum. 


M. GUIZOT. 

Memoirs of my Own Time. 

By M. Guizot. VoL I., in 8vo, 14s. 

“ Will be devoured as a history of our own times by one of the most conspicuous 
men now alive, and will be referred to hereafter u h«m much popular literature will 
have been devoured by the worms. Guizot is a man of genius— ami genius i» immor- 
tality. This is one of the few books that will mark the generation that gives it birth.** 
— Athenaeum. 


M. GUIZOT. 

Memoirs of Sir Robert Feel. 

B> Guizot. 8y$. 14$. # 

moskrmpaAaal estimate of Sir Boberi Feel we have 

??'>. - T ‘ 
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M. GUIZOT. 

History of Charles the First 

and the English Revolution. By M. Guizot. 2 vols. 8vo, 28 $. 

“The best history, both in thought and composition, of the Reign of Charles the 
Eirst.” — Edinburgh Review. r 


M. GUIZOT. 

History of Oliver Cromwell 

and the English Commonwealth. By M. Guizot. 2 vols. 

8vo, 28$. 

“ M. Guizot has given, us an admirable narrative, far more candid than any from 
an English pen.” — Tvmes. 

“ M. Guizot has unravelled Cromwell’s character with singular shill. Ho one, in 
our opinion, has drawn 3ns portrait with equal truth. 33L Guizot’s acquaintance with 
our annals, language, customs, and politics, is altogether extraordinary. He is an 
earnest and profound writer .” — Quarterly Review. 

P 

- '‘’•v. * 

. m. guizot. 

History of Richard Cromwell 

and the Dawn of thp Restoration. By M. Guizot. 2 vols. 

8vo, 28$. 

“ It is impossible to read this calm and noble work without feeling its unconscious 
pathos. M. Guizot here shows us the last act of a great drama, terrible in its inter- 
est and tragic at the close.” — Athenaeum. 

u M. Guizot’s narrative is masterly. Perhaps no period of equal importance coul< 
be less attractive .as the subject of a history ; yet these volumes are more interesting 
than most descriptions of brilliant and exciting times The execution of the transla 
tion is excellent ; M'. Guizot ha® had ample justice done to the spirited and lb«Ianee< 
language in which Ms thoughts are expressed. Generally the thoughts to whic] 
M." Guizot gives a distinct shape are profound and just j he especially excels in thos 
statements — half fact, half reflection — in which the whole position and aim of a park 
is described and commented on .” — Saturday Review. 


« 

M, GUIZOT. 

. Corneille and his TimSy. 

^ Bv M. Guizot. 8vo, 10$. 6d. 

g 
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EL GIFIZOT, 


Address to the French Academy . 


Address delivered on the Admission of M. Biot into the French 
Academy in 1857. ByM. Guizot. 8vq, U, 

* '*'+ 


M. GUIZOT. 

Shakespeare and his Times. 

By M. Guizot. 8vo, 10$, 6 d . 


JAMES HAMILTON. 

Srnai, the Iledjaz , and Soudan ; 

/ Wanderings round the Birthplace of the Prophet, and across 
the Ethiopian Desert, with Pictures of Arab Life. James 
Hamilton, Author of * Wanderings in Northern Airing 5 Po8t 
Svo, lOs. 6d. Maps. 


“A work of great importance— a valuable contribution «t«> the history ami geo- 
graphy of a region associated with our earliest studies, and for the classical scholar 
invested by the oldest Greek historian with never-fading charms." — Standard, 


MILS. HOEHBY. 

In and Around Stamboul. 

By Mrs. Edmund Hobnby. 2 vols. post 8vo, 2U. 

“ Mrs. Hornby was enabled to penetrate into all classes of society, Ottoman^ 
Greek, and Armenian, and to explore the very innermost recesses of harem | 

Leader. 'Tg 


THOMAS IHGOLBSBY. 


The Ingoldsby Legends ; 

Or, Mirth and Marvels. % vols. post 8vo, with all the 
of Geobgis OrniMm^sts. Leeoh. 21*. 

s-. rw small Svo, with Illustrated . 
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W. H. PBBSOQTT. 

History of PMUp IL of Sptim* 

By W. 11. Prescott. 

Library Edition, in 2 vals, 8vo, 28#. Portraits. 

OabmeyfiBifion, in 2 vola, crown Bvo, 10#. Portraits, 

One Volume Edition, in post 8vo, hs. Portrait. 

<* 

** Written with admirable art. Mr, Prescott brings together a profa*km of orb 
gioal materials, collected from the principles libraries of Europe. , . . Mr, Prescott 
has a style of his own, vigorous, pointed and pictorial, exactly suited to m historian 
of the highest clas6. M — 


W. H, PRESCOTT. 

Critical cmd Historical Essays. 

By*W. H. Prescott. Crown Bvq, Portrait, 5#. 

Contents . 

^Cervantes. — Sir Waiter Scott. — Chateaubriand. — Charity Brock- 
fl^^grown, the American Novelist. — Asylum for the Blind. — 
Irving’s Conquest of Granada. — Bancroft’s United States. — Life in 
Mexico. — Molihre. — Italian Narrative Poetry. — Poetry and Bo* 
rnance of the Italians.— Scottish Song, etc. etc. 


By the Author of ‘ The Initials.’ 3 vola. post 8vo, 31#. 6d. 

“Witty, sententious, graphic, full of brilliant pictures of lift* and msmiers, it is 
positively one of the best of modern stories, and may be road with interest 

from cover to cover." — Mora* ng 





Qmriland; or, 

^ 2 vols. post 8vo, 21#. ■ — — 

“ Here we have every variety of 

’fia® and faeKr/vniLKti, Tfft* nT TJUrrji -f-ytmrna- ■ 'fStffX ■■ jl 


, : ■>- ^ /<■ ' 


gip,*4»gafelk. "&3&m ha. Council wh&'&eesn attorneys; and ambstiota senators 
r^^^hnscrpptdons ’« _ 

Y^r^ r *'> ' > ' ' ♦* 1 ^ *, 



m m». ow mm wmcm. 

' r- 1 ^ 

/# w Never too Late to Mend* .■„••■ ' 

% €te**um Bans*. Omm 8m> &*. ediihm, with Tl!u*trtdtW 
Abo w^mm? 0*% £*. Edition. 

4(4 Written with «ci**iu g * ** 

V* tbs a*l© of this work in *41 f«m ha* iweehed 57,1*1*0 co-pit*, 

- — 


MBS. EOMEBL 

JSI&a Dolorosa. 

Memoirs of the Last D&upliine. By Mrs, Roiim Second Edi* 
* tion, crown Bv o, 12#. Portrait. 

« Exquisitely kM. n — 7)*% JWwp». 

** A more touching picture wtut never printed to the mm<l „” — ZUentrg Gazette. 


LORD JOSH BUSSELL. 


I 


Memorials and Correspondence of Charles 

James Fox. By the Bight Hon. Lord Johb Rusa&bx*, M.P. 
4 tote* Sro, 56#. 

** tones to imde*i»MA the history of hi* country fhmt J7S» 

feh *6 re*d ttli# W*te with s4v*fci*gw *»£ pleasure/’— J&i*4wr#fc 

‘ ****-”*14!* . 4 ^ 




The JRmUng Passion. 

Three vols., post 8ro, 31#. Bd. 

v#5P&* plot of 'The Boling Faeaioa* is original, the characters well sketched, sad 
}?£& & heyoud all question a novel of a high order/’— JoAs MU. 


MB, IIKKTLKY’t* MOT OF NEW WOB&S. 29 


trait of Dun tom— 37. Portrait of Modaiiw’ KHeahrth t$, Cwmr 

At Kan tot. <—28. Portrait of 

Vui,. IV. - 30, Lo*t Yu*tirn« of the ftdgn of Terror. ~ 3J, Por- 
trait of Chjurtfttt t .-~S2. Death of the Depot? Far»tki**~3$. Death 
of Homme, Goujon, Duquranoi, etc. - 3k Portrait of Louis XVII, 
35. The 13% Bintd^muira (5th OeUriMr, 1705). 

Vox,. V.^k Summoning toBxeention.— 37. Portrait of Pkhe* 
gru.~~38. Portrait of Moraan,— 30. Portrait of Iloehe,— 40. Por- 
trait of Napoleon Bonaparte. -4! . The 38th Bnunoim (10th 
November, 1799). 

M Th« palm of ©xeelleace, after whole libraries have hem written m the Frandb 
^rotation, hm been assigned to the diaahnUar hietorw* of Tbien and 
WmkmK.Pnmm. 

“I am reeding Thiers'* Preueh Btm>iat*r>n; wfcteh f fted it diffiruJt U> taf dewa.**— 

Bwi. Mi. 



